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S. 'T. A. Forms Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana 
Division at Birmingham Meeting 


HEN the Southern Textile 

Association went to Birming- 

ham, Ala., Friday and Satur- 

day of last week for its 
semi-annual meeting, its officers and 
members had hopes that this would 
mark the formation of an Alabama- 
Mississippi Division of the organiza- 
tion. However, the most sanguine of 
them could hardly have anticipated 
the enthusiasm and unanimity with 
which this section was to be 
formed, 

The advisability of such a step was 
suggested by L. R. Gilbert, of 
Weldon, N. C., president of the as- 
sociation, at the end of the last session 
on Saturday morning. There im- 
mediately developed a spontaneous 


new 


Banquet of Southern Textile Association at Hotel Tutwiler, Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 





Enthusiastic Endorsement Marks Its Birth 


— Convention One 


discussion such as is seldom experi- 
The 
discussion took the form of a series 
of endorsements on the part of mill 
men of that section. It acquired al- 
most the fervor of a revivalistic 
meeting plus the excitement of a 
political convention as representatives 
of other States near Alabama and 
Mississippi put in their bid for 
recognition in the new division. 

The final result ‘was the organiza- 
tion of a section to take in Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana with a 
possibility of also including Western 
Tennessee, should that be considered 
advisable. Nor does it appear likely 
that the new division will stop there 
because one of the last remarks heard 


enced at associational meetings. 


of Best Ever Held 


before adjournment was a wee small 
voice in the back of the hall inquiring 
“What about Arkansas?” 

President Gilbert appointed Oliver 
G. Murphy, superintendent of the 
Shawmut Mill Division of the West 
Point Mtg. Co., at Shawmut, Ala., as 
chairman of the with 
Murphy 
other 


new division, 
that Mr 
appoint 
committeemen as he 


the understanding 
would in turn 
officers and 


such 


deemed advisable to administer the 
affairs of the section. 


As a matter of fact, it is not quite 


accurate to state that President Gil- 
bert appointed Mr. Murphy It is 
true that he made the formal an 


nouncement, but long before this, 


practically every speaker had referred 


to Mr. Murphy as the logical man to 
insure a successful future for 
part of the S. T. A. 

This development marks the latest 
step in a 


this 
new 


series ot 
which 
years of the 


progressive 


achievements have made the 
last 


history its 


five association’s 


most remarkable period. 


The organization is now divided into 


groups which cover the carders, spin- 


ners, weavers, master mechanics 


and dyers, bleachers and _ finishers; 
and geographically into the main 
section covering the Piedmont, 
the Eastern Carolina Division, the 
new  Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana- 
and “What Have You?” Division, 
and by affiliation, the Texas Textile 
Association. In other words, it is 
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Textile As- 


certain that 


today truly a Soutl 


ern 
such 


fe other regio1 vhich, on account 
of their remoteness, find it difficult to 
' . eat at 1 meet 
keep 1 tou \ n e general mee 
ings of the associatio1 vill, in the 
near future r i organized 
nt 1; t 

division 





\lthoug t rmation of this new 

é nN é ] l and the 
( of the | 1 la eeting, it 
tT DY 1 eal the only even 

made ¢ } in th t cit 
emorable one Phe ipers pre 
ented at the Friday morning and 
turday o1 meetings were of 
m wnusua ia The best 
evidence of t that the hall was 
( le Ww rie each of these sessions 
tarted and y equally as crowded 
vhen adyot ent declared It 

d= hee t eht that he d 
tance from the Piedmont Section to 
Birn incham n ight be the cause of a 
rather slim attendance from the Care 
linas. However, between 225 and 25 
members and = cuest registered, of 
whom approximately 75 were from 
the Alabama-Mississippi District 
Furthermore, they did not merely 
register, but, almost to a man, staved 
through every minute of the pro 


ceedings. 

Another feature of interest was the 
trip through Birmingham's steel mills 
on Friday afternoon. This offered an 
opportunity which most of the mem- 
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FRIDAY, OCT. 28, 1927 


Address of Welcome 


Address: “Regulating Weights 
Cotton” by W. A. L. 
Address: 


By Donald Comer, Vice-President 
Avondale (eebans 


from Moisture Regain in 
Sibley, Whitney Mfg. Co........ 
“Importance of Well-Kept Machinery” by O. G. 


Murphy of Shawmut Div., West Point Mfg. Co 


Reports from Sectional Chairmen...............sseeeeees 


SATURDAY, OCT. 29, 1927 


Address: 


“Cost Accounting from Superintendents’ Point of 


View” by G. W. Duncan of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 


Address: 


“High-Speed Spooling and Warping” by F. L. Still 


of Victor Plant, Victor Monaghan Co 


Address: 


Howarth 


Business Session: 


“We Forgot to Mention 





bers of the association had not had 


previously. 


Lobby conversation after adjourn- 
ment Saturday afternoon indicated 
that, from every standpoint, the 


Birmingham meeting was regarded as 
S ~ 


one of the most successful the as- 


sociation has ever held. 


Donald Comer Welcomes S. T. A. 





His Thoughtful Address but One 
of Many Contributions He Made 


many organizations 


A THOUGH 
and individuals contributed to the 
success of the meeting of the S. T. A. 
at Birmingham, major credit goes to 
Donald Comer, president of the 
Avondale Mills, of Birmingham. It 
was Mr. Comer who supervised the 
general arrangements, who secured 
the banquet speaker, Dr. Frank Willis 
Barnett, 
Mill 


add further to the enjoyment of the 


who brought his Avondale 


Band and other entertainers to 
dinner, who threw open the doors of 
his mill to the 


stayed personally 


visitors, and who 


through every ses 


sion of the meeting in order to be 


1 


sure that there was at no time a hitch 


in the arrangements 
Consequently, it was most appro 
priate that My Comer should be the 
: - 
one selected to make the address of 
7 ‘ 
welcome It w ( cteristic < 
him that he did not limit this talk t 
aa saat Lin, OF 
a flowery presentation the “keys to 
2a4 9 4 > } 
the citv.” but instead presented a most 
forceful address reviewing the p 
ores made hv the withern textile in 
S 5 sourmne 1 texte in- 
austr\ His remarks follow: 
‘Birminghat feels honored that 
e at 
vou have come—we are glad of the 
+ } : 
opportunity ( vette cquaintance 
nd s we learn ft 1 vou, Wwe ire 


We are not only a city of coal, iron 
Not 
a city of great industry, but a 
of great churches. Our destiny 
is guarded by a just government and 
our varied interests guided by not 
only great men but good men. 
“There is a point in common 
between the industry that you serve 
and the city that you are visiting. In 
1880 Birmingham was just born. We 


and steel, but a city of homes. 
only 


city 


had barely 3000 inhabitants. The 
wealth from which has since come 
our great prosperity still lay deep 


below the surface of our mountains 
and valleys, was hardly known. In 
I88o in all the States there 
were only 687,000 spindles, consuming 
only cotton. Since 


at time Birmingham has grown into 


+1 
soutnern 


bales of 


220,000 


1 
+ 


than a quarter of a 
and Judge 
we manufacture steel 


else in the 


city of more 


million people Gary said 


here cheapet 


than anvwhere world 


Since that time you have grown to 


over 17,000,000 spindles and last year 
vou spun bales of 


over 5,000,000 


Birmingham is called the 
Magic City and the 


southern textile interest has attracted 


cotton 


growth of the 


the attention of the world, and the 
world has tried to plumb the cause 


“T wish to speak to you about what 


‘High-Speed Winding and Warping” 


Formation of New Division of the S. T. A. 


some of the causes and 
your part in this astounding record. 

“Dr. Broadus Mitchell ‘The 
South’s progress has been made pos- 
sible by the development of manufac- 
turing. The old system of a staple 
crop grown by slave labor guaranteed 
The great mass of the 
were in no subjection 


[ consider 


Says: 


stagnation, 


whites less 





Who Made 


Donald Comer, 
Welcome to S. T. A. Members 


Address of 


than the 


blacks.’ 
you 


then 
doubly 


If this be so, 


indeed have played a 
important part, 

“In 1860 there were 30,000 spindles 
in South 


but it is the early days that interest 


Carolina. Today 5,500,000, 
us. Last vear in Graniteville, S. C., 


a great shaft was erected to the 
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memory of William Gregg, and ‘or 
what? Because he was the insp ra- 
tion of what I have just quoted i: om 
Dr. Mitchell, and particularly he \e- 
lieved that cotton manufacturine in 
the South had a magnificent futire, 
and so in 1849 he built the Gra 


ville Cotton Mills. He believed © jat 
white people from impoverished ind 
washed away mountain farms should 
be welcomed into factory  villives 
where they might find better homies 
steady work, schools and chur 

To Graniteville came William G ; 
and Dr. Mitchell says—‘No e! 
cotton manufacturing plant in e 


South has had the same influet 
Graniteville.’ 

“Since 1849 many mills have ‘cer 
built throughout the South, n 
from the same unselfish purpose, but 


whether or no, all helping i: e 
general plan that the Alabama Power 
Co. calls diluting agriculture th 


manufacturing. 

“Tf we have been only thoughtless 
or selfish in playing our parts in this 
great result, it is well for us now to 
take for our guide the best of leacer- 
ship, a leadership which thinks not in 
terms of self but others, a leadership 
devoted to high ideals. Our industry 
such leaders. Time per- 
mits the mention of only a few. If 
it were my lot to work with my hands 
at the loom; I would like to work 
for men like Mr. Schoolfield and Mr. 
Fitzgerald at Danville. I know that 
their interest in me and my 
would not stop at my ability to earn 
them a dividend. When 
manufacturers gather each year at 
Blue Ridge to discuss their common 
problems, you will find Mr. Fitz- 
gerald turning our thoughts to the 
improvement of human relations. The 
Cones have for good cause built a 
great business at Greensboro. They 
have become the largest denim manu- 
facturers in the world, but deeper 
down and beyond that ambition was 
a purpose of helpfulness to man and 
country. Let me quote what John A. 
Law, president of Saxon Mills at 
Spartanburg, has said: 


has many 


1 
WOrK 


southern 


“‘My family and I have lived for 
the last 24 years in the Saxon Mill 
village, and I would be recreant to 
the feeling of profound gratitude 
which I have for the privilege of liv- 
ing in such a community and for the 
treatment we have received if I did 
not voice my appreciation. 

““T have often said, in public and 
private, that when it comes to the ol 


TIT 
eenu- 


fashioned virtues that constitute ¢g 
ine neighborliness, kindliness of 
Sabbath observance, and 
scrupulous regard not only for te 
rights but for the welfare of ot! 
no one in the world has better neig 
bors than I have.’ 


et 


sobriety, 


“V. M. Montgomery is president 0! 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. I quote Dr. Beach 
ley, a Maryland health officer 
Nation's Health, February 1 
‘Pacolet is one of the best, most beat- 
tiful and attractive industrial 
in America today. The healt! 
ot Pacolet attained 


process of care extending thri 


has been 


nati, 
sel ve 
fairy 
ploy 
their 
av 
wou 
ton 
tem] 
you 
Apri 
os 











non 
itz- 
the 
The 
t a 
hey 
inu- 
per 
was 
and 
1 A. 
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For 1925, Dr. Beachley gave 
general death rate from all causes 
in the United States, per thousand, 
as 11.7; South Carolina, 12.2; and 
Pacolet, 4.0. During that time no 
aby in Pacolet under one year of 
age died and there was no maternal 
mortality.’ 


ears. 


\long the Chattahoochie River, 
eastern dollars have built a great 
string of mills and George Lanier of 
Georgia has been the guiding hand. 
In these mill communities he has de- 
such a wonderful system of 
schools that when our Governor ap- 


\ el ped 


pointed a committee to survey Ala- 
bama’s schooling conditions and 
needs, George Lanier was. selected. 


In Huntsville, Ala., Joe Bradley lived, 
we honor his memory. He was known 
loved by us all. None in our 
industry had a greater heart. His 
passion was people and people loved 
him, loved to work for him. 





“| have never been to Stonewall, 
Miss., but I know it is a place where 
self-respecting people can work, for 
I know Oscar Berman. I have visited 
his great overall factory in Cincin- 
nati. If any of you ever feel your- 
selves slipping in your faith in the 
fairness of men—employer and em- 
ployed, in their ability to work out 
their problems together, I recommend 
a visit to Mr. Berman’s plant. | 
would not leave out John E. Edger- 
ton of Tennessee, but I will not at- 
tempt any words of my own, I refer 
you to the Manufacturers Record of 
April this year. 


“You, who belong to the Southern 


‘. M. Gregg, Secretary-Treasurer, South- 

ern Textile Association 
c \ssociation and you who are 
elig you are the foremen in this 
gre ig business. You are leading 
peor with whose every problem, 
trial ond concern you are familiar and 
bec you have not forgotten, you 
retain their respect and loyalty and 
the vy word of advice I have today 
Is t you continue to fail not this 
trus 


Since under your leadership 
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L. R. Gilbert, President of Southern Textile Association 


industry has grown, conditions im 
proved, and people become more use- 
ful and happier, just so we must re 
member that conditions must continue 
to improve. Keep on 


Let your voice be heard. 


keeping on. 
The people 
who are trusting you and me were in 
the beginning largely gathered from 
the mountains, from agriculture un 
productive for reasons. For 
these first comers to the mills an un 
known writer speaks for them: 
“*However crude, illiterate, or help 


many 


less we seemed, they have never said 
of us that we were immoral or irre- 
ligious. We had no schoolhouses. 
We were working in-the fields by the 
side of your slaves turned free. We 
were as poor as the peons of Mexico 
and as far removed from hope. We 
would not take root in the soil of 
agriculture for we belonged to the 
kingdom of industry. 

“*We came here in the morning of 
American history. We 
men gave you your flag. 


backwoods- 
We are bone 
of your bone and flesh of your flesh. 
We are neither stepchildren nor 
adopted. Not one un-American boy 
or girl stands in the long line of us. 
‘Can you in the power of imagina- 
tion stand in-our places with us, and, 
above all, can you quit saying ‘they’ 
and ‘them’ when you talk of us, and 
may we hope for the time when we 


shall hear you saying ‘we’ and ‘us? 


““We promise to translate our eco- 
nomic relations into the values of liter- 
ature, morality and religion.’ 

“Woodrow 
his belief that the millions of people 
who live in the great 
tricts of 


Wilson said that it was 


mountain dis- 
Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky and the 


linas had been preserved there to sup 


‘Tennessee, Caro 
ply a great future need in 
ife. c lave includes 
| H l luded 
North Alabama and North Georgia. 
“These, their children, and grand 
children, are 


\merican 


Co vuld well 


working progressively 


under your direction. Your responsi 
bility to spin cotton is linked to that 
of helpfulness in the making of men 
ranks of those 


and women. From the 


working under your direction have 
come not only leaders in our own 
industry but leaders in every other 


branch of useful and noble endeavor 
“From such environment, and from 


such stock, came a Daniel Boone, a 
Sam Houston, came Abraham Lin 
coln. Your opportunity for continued 


limit 
Whether executive, superintendent or 
department head, we are all foremen, 
we have entrusted to our 
iron machines and human machines. 
With this record of great accomplish- 
ment behind us, let us go forward 
ever keeping as our guide the high 
ideals of William 
strive that the mill 


service and discovery has no 


direction 


Gregg. Let us 
where we work 
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shall 


place for 


better and 


people to live and 


become a happier 


work. 


Emerson said, ‘A man’s best friend is 


he who leads him to do his. best.’ 


Such has been and is your great priv- 


ilege and the industry today testifies 


to your success. Our best requires the 


best conditions, the best tools You 
have met here to discuss them Che 
South is moving, you are helping. 


Birmingham delights to honor vou— 
we welcome you.” 

Response to Welcome 
It was fortunate that the 
tion had selected L. | B 


Clifton, S. ( 


issocia- 
rown, of 
Board 


respond to Mr. 


.. chairman of the 
ot Governors. to 


Comer’s address of welcome because 


Mr. Brown’s reply, although very 


brief, was an unusually gracious and 
1 


' 
Atter acknowledging 


thoughttul one 
he expressions ot 
by Mr. Comer, Mr 


‘The Southern 


hospitality made 

Brown stated: 
Textile Association 
is a peculiar organization, in that it is 
founded upon that great principle that 
‘it is more noble to than re 
Little did that noble group of 


superintendents and 


vive 
ceive’ 
overseers, who 
some twenty-odd vears ago first met 


\sso- 


ViIslons of 


Southern Textile 
realize that 


love and 


to form the 
ciation, their 
brotherly interchange of 
thought would lead to the great asso- 
ciation as you see it today. 

“The phenomenal growth of the 
industry in this wonderful 
Southland of ours is not due entirely 
to climate, abundant supply of loyal 
help, favorable laws and taxation, but 
to the great principle inborn in the 
members of the Southern 


and the great 


textile 


Textile 


\ssociation, executive 





Carl R. Harris, Vice-President of South- 
ern Textile 


{ssociation 


leaders, many of whom have been 
developed from this association. I 
dare brave criticism when I say that 


when all of our executives come to- 
gether and be as each 


other and cooperate for their own and 


frank with 
the industry’s good, as have the mem- 
bers of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, a new day for the textile indus- 
try will have dawned. 
“Mr. Comer, I think this beautiful 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Power Show Plans 


Representative Advisory Commit- 
tee——Many Mechanical Exhibits 
The the annual 
National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical 

curate 


great growth of 


Kngineering 1S an ac 


1 


measure of the tremendous 


advances in the development ot 


mechanical power generating and us 


ing machinery The sixth in the 
series is to be held at the Grand Cen 
tral Palace in New York during the 
week beginning Dec. 5, 1927, parallel 


ing the annual meetings of the Amer 


ican Society) oO! Mechanical Engi 


neers and the American Society of 


Refrigerating [:ngineers 


floors ot the Palace will be 
filled 


showings of the 


Four 


completely with 


interesting 


latest mechanical de 


vices. Over 500 exhibitors are partici- 
pating and their exhibits will cover a 
wide range. Heat and power gen 
eration will occupy a large section 
with displays of boilers, stokers, 
furnaces, superheaters, valves and all 
the other accessory devices that are 
essential to the economical generation 
of steam Phere will also be equally 
interesting showings of heating and 


ventilating equipment,  retrigeration 


machinery, power transmission de 


vices, machine tools, woodworking 


machines and a comprehensive section 


of instruments for measuring and 
recording time, pressure, volume, gas 
and ait flow, 
fact, all of the 


neers in 


temperature and, in 
variables that the engi 
control rhe 


industry must 


Exposition will | 


ve a complete mec! 
ical show 

In the planning 
exposition the management 1s aided 
\dvisory ( 
ing of |. FE 


son | 


by an ommittee 
Moultrop, cha 
Hluminating Co. ot 
ton: Homer Addams, past 
A. S. H. V. E.; E. Paul Anderson, 
president A. Se ra XN Eo NN \ 


Carle, vice-president ind gene 


j 
rectric 


manage Parblic 
Co.; Willis 
ms, Rf 
tional pres 
Hirshfeld, chief, Research Dept., De 
troit Edison Co.: O. P. Hood, chief 
Bureau of 


1] (arrier, pres 
lelderman, past na 
ident, N. A. S. | Ce 


red 


mechanical engineer, U. S 


Mines; John A. Hunter, chairman, 


Power Division, A. S. M. E.:; FE. B 
Katte, chief enginee! ot electrical 
traction, N. Y. C. R. R.; R. T.. Kent, 


chairman, Professional Divisions 


Committee, A. S. M. F John H 
Lawrence, Thomas FE. Murray, Inc 
Fred R. Low, past president, A. S. 
M. E.; David Moffat Mvers, consult 
ing engineer: R. F. Pack, president, 
N. E. L. A.; Calvin W. Rice, secre 
tary, A. S. M. E.: Charles M 
Schwab, president, A. S. M. FE. The 
managers of the exposition are Fred 
W. Pavne and Charles F. Roth 


Bibb Pays Bonuses to Employes 

Macon, Ga \t the annual meet- 
ing of the directors of the Bibb Mfg. 
Co the usual bonuses 
to emploves who have heen with the 


here recently, 
company for two vears or more, were 
declared, 


>C% 


© of the salary of each employe. 


these amounting to 3 to 
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Group Idea Gains Adherents 





Division of Wool Manufacturing 


Industry 

HE editorial suggestion in these 
columns last week, regarding the 
advisability of 
the 


fabric 
worsted 


establishing 


groups in woolen and 


industry by the combined committee 
of the two associations, which is in 
process of formation, has created 
considerable comment in the trade. 


‘This joint committee at this writing 
has not been finally 
understood 
been 


selected. It is 
several suggestions 
but the final 
will undoubtedly be up to 


have 
selection 
the 
erning boards of the two associations, 
and neither of 


as vet. 


made, 


PoVv- 
these boards has met 


With the formation of this joint 
the question is being 
asked as to what plan for action will 
be formulated. There 
an increasing feeling that an indus 
try-wide movement for the betterment 
of conditions and for the correction 
ot existing evils cannot gain much 
headway under the auspices of the 
existing organizations. 


committee, 


seems to be 


Each has its 
own particular activities and its own 
developed program; but there has not 
been up to the present time any con- 
certed move on which the two 
ganizations could unite in common 
It is the belief of many care- 
ful students of the situation that the 
formation of this joint committee 


or- 
action. 
should mark the beginning of a new 


era in work may be for the 
common benefit of all concerned. 


which 


lew feel that the work of either asso 

ition could) be discontinued with 
: 

we! t nu t irrving on as 
ev undoubtedly w there will not 

it unity and concert of action 
it necessary to efttect benetic al 
esults to the industry as a whole 
Group Idea in Other Industries 
Those who | been connected 


AT RECENT BRITISH 


Thought 


Advisable 


with, or who have a knowledge of, 
cooperative work in other industries 
or in other branches of the textile 
industry, point out that one of the 
first things accomplished in any suc- 
move of this character is to 
divide those taking part in any gen- 


cessful 


eral movement into groups where in- 
dividual problems can be considered 
to the best advantage without a waste 
of time and effort expended for those 
who have no particular interest in 
specific matters considered. The suc- 
The Cotton-Textile Institute 
which has proceeded along these lines 
is cited as a case in point, and the 
question is being freely asked why 
similar procedure in the woolen and 
worsted field would not be equally 
successful. It does not necessarily 
follow that students of the wool man- 
ufacturing industry go so far as to 
believe that a dictator or leader out- 
side of the industry is necessary to 
accomplish real results. They do 
not deny that, given an individual 
with marked executive and organiz- 
ing ability, such a person could pos- 
sibly accomplish results, but they feel 
that either: with or without a dic- 
tator, or outside leader, there must be 
cooperation and leading to 
practical work would issue in 
the greatest the greatest 
number. 


cess ot 


system, 
that 


good to 


Those who have expressed them, 
the 
group idea are not willing to commit 


selves as believing in fabric 


themselves unequivocally as to how 
far these groups can go in the con- 


sideration of conditions, problems or 


abuses, but they do feel that any de 
gree of solution is more likely to be 
accomplished through comparatively 
small groups, with a common interest 


and common problems than by gen 


RAYON 


EXHIBITION 





Mannequin Parade, Manchester (Eng.) Rayon Exhibition. 


“Bonique,” 
our issue of Oct. 15, 1927 


Bride is wearing a 


made by Wilson’s Fabrics, Ltd. The exhibition was described in 
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eral discussion of diversified may 
facturing interests where there would 
be no co-ordination of effort, bu: a 
diversity of opinion and action. I: js 
realized much will depend upon © je 
personnel of the joint committee. 
which is appointed by the Americ in 


and National Associations. It will be 
up to this committee to guide i 


suggest, and it will depend upon ‘ts 
willingness to do constructive wo-k. 
whether the industry is to effect that 
change in conditions which seems <o 
imperative. 


While the joint committee \ 
appointed can deliberate on gene al 
matters and consider trade abuses 
which do not need to be catal | 


here, it is the opinion of the trade. as 
generally expressed, that it 
necessary 


will be 
for this committee to dele- 
gate much of the work which wil! be 
developed to others outside the ranks 
of the committee. It seems logical 
that such delegation of authority 
could be made to the chairmen of in 
dividual groups, including manuiac- 
turers and their selling represent 

tives comprehending similar lines of 
merchandise, who could develop 
through these groups unity of action 
which would be both constructive and 
impressive. It is possible other 
plans for the betterment of the trade 
can be developed, but in the absence 
of any such plans, it is the belief of 
an increasing number that the fabric 
group should be tried with the 
idea of determining its feasibility and 
prospect of 


idea 


success. 


G. S. Harris on Tax Cut 


Urges Reduction of Federal Levy 
on Corporate Income 
the Federal tax on 


corporate incomes to 10% 


\ reduction of 
was 

cated in a formal statement by George 
Atlanta, Ga., 
\merican C 


S. Harris, of president 
Manutac 


Was mace 


ot the 


tton 


turers Association, which 
public recently at the offices of the 
Charlotte, N. C. Mr. 


Harris urged the members of the a 


association at 
ciation “to keep in close touch with 
Washington representatives, and 
that “the 
posed on corporations by our Wash 


the 
declared rate of taxes im- 
ington Government should certainly 
be reduced to 10%. Go after it.” 

“the ex 
cessive tax burden” on their earnings 
“will afford wider benefits, and directly 
and indirectly affect favorably more 
people in the United States than any 


Relieving corporations of 


other possible cut in taxation,” said 
Mr. “The people should be 
encouraged to invest their money 10 
the capital stock of corporations, 
rather than be penalized for so doing, 
the association’s president continued. 
He said the high state of development 
of the corporation, combining the 
capital of “a great many people in one 
enterprise has contributed largely to 
the commercial of the 
United States.” 


Harris. 


supremacy 


Mr. Harris said “a large surplus has 
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accumulated” in the Federal Treasury 
as the result of the latest increase to 
13!.% in the tax on corporations’ in- 
comes, While a reduction in the rate 
on personal incomes was authorized 
ongress, and “there must in com- 
mon decency and fairness be a reduc- 
tion somewhere in taxation.” Reduc- 
tion in taxes on corporations’ incomes 
probably will invite into the corporate 


by 


fell of investment “‘such a_ large 
amount of capital that the actual 
amount of income derived from in- 


come taxes on corporations (based on 
a 10% levy) would not be greatly de- 
creased,” he said. 


“Since it has been found that the 
increase in the tax rate on corpora- 
tions was not necessary, that increase 
should by all means be eliminated,” 
said Mr. Harris, in his statement. 
“When it comes to considering how 
the balance or the surplus should be 
applied, it is insisted that a reduction 
in the rate of taxation on the income 
of corporations will favorably affect 
more people, will reach more people 
who are entitled to the benefit of a 
tax reduction, will afford greater social 
benefit, is more equitable, is more in 
harmony with a sound tax system, 
and will do the most good by reason 
of stimulating the great currents of 
trade and commerce in America,” said 
the cotton manufacturers’ president at 
the conclusion of his statement. That 
statement is his first formal utterance 
on this subject, one in which he shows 
the cotton manufacturers are intensely 
and which is being con- 
sidered, beginning Oct. 31 at Wash- 
ington, by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the National 
Representatives. 


interested 


House of 


Mr. Harris presents the following 
irgument: 
‘The Federal income tax is based 
nthe theory that the individual with 
large income should pay a greater 
percentage of his income for the sup- 
rt ot the Government than the indi- 
ilual with a small income. This is 
arried to the extent of exempting 
together the first $3,5co of income 
received by a married man and taxing 
the next $4,000 at the nominal rate of 
4% 
“The tax on corporate income runs 
unter to this theory of taxation and 
violates the underlying principle upon 
the income tax law is based. 
he corporation in its last analysis is 
vy the aggregate of the individuals 
posing its stockholders, and the 
tax paid by the corporation must in 
‘he end be borne by the persons own- 








ig stock.. A flat rate of 1314% 
n the net income of corporations 
works to the disadvantage of the small 
stockholder, whose income is derived 
Irom corporate dividends as against 
the individual whose income is derived 
irom loans, bonds, pr partnership 


enterprises. An illustration will make 


this perfectly apparent. Two married 
individuals have an income of $7,500 
4 year each. ‘A’ derives his income 
‘rom © partnership or real estate or 
ans or other forms of non-corporate 
investinents. The first $3,500 is 
emp! from taxation and the other 
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$4,000 is taxed at the rate of 114%, 
which makes the total tax paid by him 
only $60. ‘B’ derives his entire in- 
come from dividends and the corpo- 
ration pays at the flat rate of 13'2%, 
making the tax really paid by ‘B’ on 
the same amount of income $1,012.50, 
or nearly 17 times as much as ‘A’, 
“The tax now paid by corporations, 
1344%, is more than 2% times the 
maximum normal tax paid by indi- 
viduals. It cannot be urged that the 
capital stock of corporations is owned 
by men of large wealth and _ that, 
therefore, the excessive tax on corpo- 
rate income is justified. The stock of 


the large corporations of the country 
is widely distributed. It is said that 
there are stockholders 
in one large industrial corporation and 
the average amount owned by each 
individual is comparatively small. The 
stock owned by savings banks and in- 
surance companies is really held in 
trust for the millions of depositors and 
stockholders all over the country 


over 400,000 


, and, 
in the end, these depositors and policy- 
holders pay the tax. 
a tax on the 


So this tax is not 
income from surplus 
wealthy but a tax as well, and prin- 
cipally, on the small 
investors.” 


savings of 


The Silk Industrv in Greece 





One of the Factors Which Is 
Improving Economic Conditions 


By Mabell S. C. Smith 


HE silkworm and the industry that 

results from his activities are prov- 
ing themselves considerable factors in 
the improvement of the economic con- 
dition of Greece. They are practical 
details in the development of a real 
advance that is based on something 
that the hardheaded called imprac- 
tical and even suicidal—and the 
more kindly-disposed stigmatized as 
visionary. 

For there are few better instances 
of the profitable working of the 
Golden Rule than that offered by a 
comparison of the condition of Greece 
before and after her [ 
20% population 
seemed like 
During the 


welcome of a 
increase of what 
undesirable aliens. 
Smyrna 
disaster in September, 1922, a million 


most 
vear aiter the 
refugees, chiefly old men, women and 
children—the so-called non-productive 
element—ragged, hungry, 
poured into the country Asia 
Minor. At once there arose a food 
problem, a housing problem, an em 
ployment problem, a problem 
It looked as if the little 
country was going to be swamped by 
the results of its hospitality. 


penniless, 


from 


heaiti 


generous 


\ll sorts 
of dismal prophecies from other less 
open-hearted 
doom. 
But the 


lands pronounced its 


outcome has proved that 


what is freely given returns a rich 
reward to the giver. The need for 


more food forced a survey of the 
agricultural situation that is resulting 
in the application of 
irrigation and draining and the use of 
modern farming methods 


schemes of 


with soil 
intelligent 
and so on—im- 


analysis, seed _ selection, 


animal husbandry 
provements advantageous to the whole 
country. The need for more housing 
brought about the repairing of old 
buildings and the erection of new to a 
hitherto unknown extent. 
activities made a call 

that conditions, 
were not so 


Both these 
for workers so 
labor 


while trying, 


serious as had_ been 
anticipated. 

The new population, also, proved to 
be not so helpless as had been feared. 
While they reached the land of refuge 
without money a good many had been 
well-to-do merchants in their own land 
and retained their business ability; all 
were industrious and thrifty and were 
moved by gratitude as well as pride to 
establish themselves as soon as possible 
so that 


their 


they might not be a burden on 


hostess country hey fell to 


work with a will and with such success 
that now, fi 


ve vears after the Smyrna 
disaster, Greece is better off than she 
had been for many vears before that 
misfortune, apparently 
ing for het 


as overwhelm 
as for the city itself. 


Silk Production 


In the rebirth of every industry that 





Cocoon Washing as It Is Done in Greece and Syria 
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of silk production has been marked by 
a huge increase. Before Smyrna the 
breeding of silkworms, growth of co- 
coons, spinning of thread and weaving 
of silks were all home industries and 
small at that. Among the refugees 
were found many who had been silk 
producers in their old homes and who 
naturally sought for the same sort of 
work in their home. Because 
they were scattered throughout Greece 
and were trying out the natural advan- 
tages of the country, the whole of 
Greece is involved in the revival, al- 
though it flourishes best in the North 
and on the islands oft and 
Euboea. Increase of production has 


new 


Crete 


been swift as well as great. In 1922, 
the Smyrna year, the output of silk- 
Only 


two years later the “crop” was nearly 


worm eggs was 50,000 boxes. 
five times as much. As nearly half of 
it was exported to the Caucasus, Syria 
and Persia, it is clear that Greece was 
also aiding the development in those 
parts of the Near East. The output 
of cocoons is reported in annual in- 
creases of several hundreds of thou- 
sands of okes, an oke being 114 kilo- 
grams. 


There are now 12 silk spinning and 
weaving plants, all running to capacity 
great 


and turning out amounts of 











Example of Embroidery, Silk on Silk, 
Done by Near East Relief Orphanage 
Girls Learning a Trade for Their 
Future Maintenance and by Refugee 
Widowed Mothers Working in Near 
East Relief W orkrooms 


export material, a large part of which 


is sent to France. ‘They employ not 
only adult refugees but ‘‘ex-orphans,” 


! 
Near East 


“oraduates” of Relief 
It is one of the 


orphanages. tasks of 
the organization to find positions for 
the youngsters of an age to leave the 


orphanages and to look afte: 


them fo1 
a year or so afterward that they may 
not be exploited. In the silk plants 
they find suitable work. Near East 


Relief also maintains industrial rooms 
where widowed mothers with children 
to support are given work making lace 
and embroideries and weaving, a 
phase of the increase of the silk indus- 
try that is of especial 
philanthropic America. 


interest to 
Their output 
is marketed in Athens and in America. 
In New York there is to be seen in the 
Near East Relief Industrial Sales- 
room at 151 Fifth Avenue, a fine 
exhibit of the fruit of Greek spinning 
wheels and looms beautified by ex- 
quisitely embroidered designs. The 
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most unusual pieces are woven from 
silk thread, just as it 
is reeled from the Upon these 


embroidered 


unprocessed raw 
cocoon. 


cloths and scarves are 


quaint figures copied from designs 


local in some one or other of the 
from a piece ot 


embroidered bit 


Greek islands or 


ancient pottery or an 


preserved in some museum. 

It is to secure funds for the mainte- 
nance and training for self-support of 
the orphan children in its care, that 
Near | Relief is furthering the 
observance of Golden Rule Sunday, 
Der { The observance consists in 
the eating of a simple “orphan meal” 
and the giving of a generous contribu 
tion in the spirit of the Golden Rule 


that works external as well as internal 
mit ¢ 
Japanese Rayon Industry 


Production Is Showing a 
Increase 


Steady 


The Japanese production of rayon 
during 


6,000,000 Ibs 


1926 is now estimated at 


which compares with 


5,500,000 lbs given in TEXTILE 
Worvp in May last. This latest esti- 
mate is that just published in the 


special supplement of the Tokio Asahi 
entitled “Present Day Japan.” The 
consumption and production of arti- 
ficial silk during the last few 


years 18 

given as follows: 

Consump- 
ron Production 
Ycar The lbs 

1918 177,241 100 ,000 
1919 ; 215,795 140 ,000 
Reve es . 253 , 797 200 ,000 
1921 288 ,029 150 ,000 
1922 753,478 250 ,000 
1923 1,732,409 200 ,000 
1924 2,078,118 1,500,000 
1025... . 8,831,099 3,000,000 
1926 8,000,000 6,000,000 


It is said that the estimated 


duction for 1927 


pro- 
is from ten to fifteen 
million pounds and a large increase 
not only in domestic requirements but 
in demand from China, India and the 
South Seas is anticipated. 


lhe various companies in Japan are 


as follows, all of the seven here listed 
being of the viscose type 
Output Associated 
Name Ibs With 

Teikoku Artif. Silk ( »2 000 daily Suzuki & Co. 
Asahi Silk Weav. C« 10,000 daily Glanzstoff Co 
Toyo Rayon Co 6,600 daily Mitsui & Co 
Nippon Rayon Co. .. 4,500 daily Japan Cotton 

aa Spinning Co. 
Tokyo Art Silk Co 200,000 per annum 
Kawagoye Art Silk ¢ 100,000 
Miye Artificial Silk Co. 100,000 { 

Phe Asahi Silk Weaving ye was 
founded in 1922 and bought the mill 
at Zeze on Lake Biwa from a \sahi 


Artificial Silk Co. Its products were 
Glanzstoft 
used. 

Silk Co. 
its mill at Yone 
firm has now 


first marketed in 1923 and 


methods of production are 
\rtificial 


started operations at 


Vhe Veitkoku 
zaWwa 13 vears ago. The 
nills at Hiroshima = and 
Owing to the financial 
the Suzuki 
being 


Iwakuni. 
difficulties of 
group the company is 
reorganized but it is 
understood that production will not be 
interfered with. 

lhe 


entirely 


Artificial Silk Co. 
organized in 1922 and after the earth- 
quake removed from Matsuda _ to 
Yoshiwara in Shizuoka Prefecture. 


‘Tokyo was 
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The Toyo Rayon Co. is construct- 
ing its mill at Ishiyama on Lake Biwa 
and the mill was expected to be run- 
ning this fall. 

The Nippon Rayon Co. commenced 
this year. 


Silk Co. 


production in February of 
Artificial 
operating yet. 

Phe Kurashiki Silk Weaving Co. is 
another which has not yet 
completed a factory and may for the 


The Kawagoye 
is not 


company 


present be left out of the 
The Toyo 


reckoning. 


Rayon Co. is expected to 


be producing Katada by Lake Biwa 
in the summer of 1928. 
Japan imports pulp, but has chemi- 


sufficient for 
industry. 


cals in her own country 


the needs of the 


In addition to the 
1] 


companies men- 
1e Kanegafuchi Cotton 


Spinning Co. is naking 


tioned above 


considering 


Spinning: Co. are planning to make vis- 
cose rayon. Some idea of the increase 
in consumption is provided by the re- 
turns from two important weaving 
centers. In Fukui the production of 
mixed tissues containing rayon rose 
from 22,551 yds. valued at 14,580 yen 
in February, 1925 to 259,678 yds. 
valued at 208,190 yen in December of 
that year, the total for eleven months 
being 865.824 yds. valued at 618,547 


yen. In Kiriu the production during 
1925 of ladies’ ‘‘obi’” (wide sashes) 
of cotton and rayon was_ 1,715,293 
sashes, while kimono linings were 
made from the same mixture of 
staples. Apart from the purposes in- 
dicated, rayon admixed with real silk 


neckties, 
sleeves, 


or cotton is used for cords, 
cloth, 
hats, men 


and women, shirts, charmeuse, poplin, 


umbrella jumpers, 


scarves, underclothing for 





acetate rayon and the Fuji Cotton China “douse”, ete. 
’ 
Cheaper Flax Foreseen 
Invention Would Utilize Lin- 
seed Straw and Lower Cost 
By Alfred S. Moore 
3ELFAST, IRELAND. tion is too high, no attempt is ever 
VER 2,000,000 acres of linseed made for its recovery. In fact, the 


are grown annually in the United 
States—while another 
similarly 


1,000,000 acres 
raised in Canada—for 
which gives linseed oil 
for paints and linseed cake for stock 
feeding. This linseed plant, being al- 
lied to the flax fiber plant. contains 
a lesser amount of similar fiber in its 
straw, but since the cost of its extrac- 


are 
the seed 


disposal of the linseed straw has ever 
been a problem to the grower and 
hitherto it has been chopped up in 
the thresher and burnt. However, if 
the conferences now progressing be- 
tween the International Harvester 
Co. and the patentees of the Watson- 
Waddell flax preparation invention in 
selfast proves successful, the grow- 
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ing of linseed will add immensely ot 
alone to the cheapening of linen }ut 
to the provision of immense sup; ‘je; 
of textile raw materials. 

By their invention, Watson nd 
Waddell have now made it pos >}! 
for flax to be grown and handle. as 
easily as corn or hay and with gre ter 
financial return. Previous inven 5rs 
who sought to supersede water nd 
retting of flax by chen cal 
means failed because they injured the 
delicate flax fibers thereby. Hi \\ 
by the use of yeast not alone is 
the pectin, or gummy matter of the 
straw uniting the fiber bundles, com- 
pletely dissolved within a few hours 
but it can be performed simultaneously 
with the spinning at the trifling cost 
of only about Ic. per five Ibs. of fiber, 
Moreover, instead of only a % 


grass 


Sver, 


fiber vield from the straw by the old 
way, this simple new method ensures 
up to 30%, together with the hand- 
some return from the by-product 
flax seed. 


Great Cost Reduction 


Practical trials have convinced 
these ingenious Irishmen that the fiber 
in linseed straw can be similarly util- 
ized to produce average linen yarns 
suitable for many fabrics where du- 
rability and cheapness are essential. 
In fact, its cost would be only around 
8c. per lb. compared with 24c. per Ib. 
now quoted for the cheapest Russian 
flaxes. They suggest that instead of 
the linseed thresher delivering the 
straw chopped up, as at present, it 
should emerge whole, though de- 
seeded, into a coupled machine for 
further treatment. Thereby it would 
be possible, with the same gang of 
helpers, to produce linseed and linen 
fiber simultaneously. Moreover, 
since the straw would be reduced to 
one-fifth of its original bulk it would 
then be possible to ship it from the 
United States and Canada to the Irish 
linen mills, arriving there at a cost 
fully 100% below that of 
flax at even normal times. 
if the claims made for the 
proved—and they 
ticipations so 
will 


Russian 
Certainly 
idea are 
have exceeded an- 
far—linseed 
very 


wenunne 
growing 


remunerative to its 
and perhaps make it the most 


prove 
growers 


valuable crop grown. 

The Watson-Waddell invention 
yeast treatment is also proving 
great worth in the cheapening 


least 85% of the 


and other 


preparation of | 
bast fibers for textile 


Master Mechanics to Meet 

\ meeting of the Master Mecl 
Division of the Southern ‘|| 
Association will be held at the 
Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, 5. ‘ 
Novy. 16, at 10 a. m. Discussion will 
center around a questionnaire sent t 
the various superintendents and mas 
ter mechanics by the officers of the 





division. 

National Asbestos Mfg. Co., |ersey 
City, N. J., has plans nearing completion 
for a one-story addition, 80 x 180 it., te 
be used largely for storage and distribut- 
ing service. A. A. Davis, Jersey City; 
is architect. 
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ot Manchester Answers Hester Cotton for Road Signs 
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a city where these signs have been 








used after careful tests comes this 

. Resent Inference That Part Time be Statement : . 

Is Merely Tactics Durability and Easy Appli- In a moderate sized city, say of 

nd : i ; . : ; about 100,000 population, which does 
le \[ANCHESTER, |_EnoG.—Lancashire cation Encourages New Use 


cotton traders, have read with inter- 
est the statement made by Colonel 
Hester of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange in reply to criticism of his 
charges against the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Hester in his announce- 
makes certain statements re- 
Manchester spinners which 
are regarded here as inaccurate: 


Colonel 
ment 


garding 


In the first place he seems to have 
mixed the identity of the English 
Master Spinners’ Federation and the 
International Spinners’ and Manufac- 


’ 


XTENSIVE use of cotton fabrics 
for safety traffic signs and high- 
route markers is revealed in a 
preliminary study just completed by 
the New Uses Section of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc. Such a use for 
cottons first described in the 
columns of TEXTILE WorLD on June 
5, 1926, 17 months ago. 

These fabric signs and markers are 
relatively new both as traffic guides 
and as uses of cotton, but already 
they have demonstrated such advan- 
tages on State and municipal high- 


way 


was 


that they are more durable, more 
easily applied, and in many respects 
more economical than painted signs. 

From actual tests it has been found 
that the fabric base provides a body 


for the painted surface which gives 


a much longer life to the sign. Under 
severe trathc conditions signs and 
letters have been found serviceable 


for a full traffic season of from three 
to five months. They have also been 
subjected to extreme exposure, under 
water, ice and snow, and have shown 


surprising resistance to the elements. 


considerable painting but not enough 
to warrant the purchase of a spray 
gun outfit, the markers and _ strips 
should prove a real economy.” 


Where They Are Used 


Fabric signs are being used more 
and more extensively in this country, 
and have even been shipped to Eng 
\ustralia the 
and 


Michigan have used pole markers on 


land, France, Spain and 


manutacturers report. Illinois 


State highways at the rate of 2,000 to 
I 


3,000 annually These markers also 


are being used in Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New 


\ ‘ati TI t Hampshire. The new 
turers ssocis S. se ees “a ee a 5, . ealyi]i : hie cet 

. li Sree eriall ee 1 wo ways that a substantial outlet for Because of this durability of the “Honeymoon Trail” from Rochester 
hodies > - - , - . Z e ° ° . . . F . - 
bodies differ materially inasmuch as heavy cotton fabrics is apparent. It fabric the signs have a high degree of 

the English Federation is governed 


is estimated that this new use of cot- 


which is 


visibility essential in mak- 
ing such safety devices effective. 
Ease of Installation 
Fabric signs are more easily in- 
stalled than 


by English officials only, who meet 


uct from time to time to consider the 
state of trade in Lancashire and make 
any recommendations necessary re- 
garding the reduction or increase of 


ton represents a potential consumption 
of more than 3,000,000 yards of fab- 
ric annually. 


Many Applications letters or lines can be 














. 5 The new fabric signs are made as_ painted, and they may be placed with 
iced hours according to the state of de- safety letters, strips, curb markers, a minimum delay of traffic. Painting 
iber mand for yarn and cloth. The anq pole or route markers. The let- on busy thorough fares has to be done 
util- English Federation has at no time ters are painted white on black back- by diverting traffic or working at 
ATMS compiled statistics regarding the grounds on sheets of cotton duck or night under equally difficult condi- 
du- world carryover, consumption or heavy sheeting, and then assembled in tions. The installation of fabric signs 
tial. stocks of cotton. It is the Inter- combinations of words and fastened required involves little interference 
und national Spinners’ Federation (which to the pavement to form such traffic with traffic, for the letters and signs 
r Ib. has its head office in Manchester), signals as Stow, SwHarp Curve, need only to be separated—like sticky 
stan which issues cotton statistics every RR Crossinc, Turn Lert, SCHOOL flypaper—and then placed at desired 
d of half year. The International Fed- Zone, Speen 10 Mies, etc. Narrow intervals on the pavement. When 
the eration for years has not made any strips of fabric are similarly processed this is done they are ready for imme- 
ft, at recommendation regarding short time with white paint and adhesive to make diate use, the pressure of wheels and 
de- working in the mills using American Jines for marking pedestrian cross- the heat of the sun completing the 
tor cotton. ings, safety islands, or the boundaries necessary vulcanizing process. 
vould Organized curtailment of produc- of traffic lanes. Curb markers are Important economies are possible 
§ ot tion in Lancashire now being carried used to designate special traffic regu- through lower maintenance costs. 
linen out by the English Master Spinners’ lations for parking, stop signals, etc. With signs lasting for an entire 
‘Over, Federation in conjunction with the at crossings or in front of buildings. season it is not necessary to equip 
ed to Cotton Yarn Association, is being Route markers combine the numerals painters for periodical trips to re- : sss 
vould carried out not in any way to bring and other symbols attached to poles furbish letters or signs which have A Block in East Ave., Rochester, N. Y., 
n the about a fall in American cotton to identify important highways. been obliterated by heavy traffic or tsar ner rane a -— — 
Irish — 7 . van mp, alert oe * rai arkers Are in Use. (Courtesy 
prices, but simply because the de- In each case the fabric is used as storms. In installing pole markers Wamblu Corp.) 
cost mand in yarn and cloth is insuf- a base on which letters and numerals there is an economy of time. The 
issian ficient to enable the mills to run may be painted more conveniently and fabric marker is placed at a single N. Y. to Cleveland, Ohio is to be 
tainly more than 60% of full time. Lan- durably than on pavement or poles. trip. Painted signs which are usually equipped with both markers and 
a are cashire spinners would willingly pay One surface of the fabric is vulcan- in two colors require two visits to a safety letters. Last vear the city of 
d an say 35c a pound, for cotton if they ized with an adhesive preparation pole or an interval in a single visit Rochester, N. Y. used 15,000 safety 
WINg ‘ound run all their machinery and which holds the letters or signs in to permit one coat of paint to dry. letters, 100,000 feet of <-inch fabric 
to its make a reasonable profit. place and makes them ready for im- In one State it has been estimated strips, and 1,000 school zone letters. 
s \ccording to Manchester authori- mediate use. that the cost of installing fabric route Among other cities which have used 
ties, Colonel Hester is not correct in Among the important advantages markers was one-tenth the cost of the signs successfully are Chicago, 
mn stating that when “The value of cot- of these new safety devices it is noted painted signs. From an engineer in Boston, Springfield, Mass., Newark, 
NE ton materially advances the world is N. J., Albany, N. Y., Miami, Coral 
” faced with wide-spread reports from Gables, and Jacksonville, Fla. 
Manchester that the spinners are The principle of safety fabric strips 
to hold meetings with a view to and letters is adaptable for making 
resorting to short time.” Short time safety lines for railroad station plat- 
\ ng is forced upon Lancashire forms, warehouse lanes, outlining 
= on to the demand being insufficient poorly lighted stair treads and for 
a ) absorb the output of the mills and roof signs for airports. 
. s ers in consequence cut down ie re eae emia 
>. | Production so that the market will : 
wi t be flooded with varn and thereby Shetland Worsted Mills Co., Phila- 
om’ cause prices to fall materially be- a 2 a _ ie i ya yp 
4s ee : ; : of this company, manufacturers of men’s 
ae w the cost of production. wear and dress goods at Haines St., and 
: Colonel Hester’s statement has Stenton Ave., held Oct. 31, it was re- 
caused surprise for it was thought commended that this business be dis- 
ersey that his position would have enabled a a ee odie — 
ipletion “te ! have obtained — re ther operation of the plant would not 
ft t0 ' ation regarding the workings be in the interest of creditors. This 
etribat and objects of the English Master concern operated approximately 56 looms, 
City, Spinners’ Federation and the Inter- 


Laying Fabric Safety Letters. A Typical Application Showing Simplicity of Method. 


and owned the building in which they 
They Are Ready for Immediate Use When Laid. (Courtesy Wamblu Corp.) 


National Spinners’ Federation. were located. 
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Textile Alliance Tax Case 
Distribution of Funds to be Made 
at an Early Date 


The Textile Alliance Inc. makes 
the following announcement: 
The assessment of tax against it 


by the Department of Internal Reve 


nue for the vears 1918 to 1922 In 
clusive has been adjudicated by the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals 


in favor of the Textile Alliance Inc. 


“The funds held by the Alliance 
as a result of its various activities 
may now be distributed as soon as 
certain unimportant questions _ still 


with the 
Government can be 


pending United States 
settled It is 
not expected there will be any delay 
in this connection.” 

Che to be distributed 


moneys con 


sist of derived 
wool, jute, 
from the 


two sections, those 
trom the importation of 
resulting 
distribution of foreign dyes. 
nection latter it 
membered there is 


etc., and those 
In con- 
with the will be re- 
a provision for a 
certain proportion which will be de- 
voted to educational 

\s to the exact 
officials ot the 
make 


view of the 


purposes. 

available 
\lliance 
statement in 
which 
charged against the various accounts. 


amounts 
lextile 
would no definite 
expenses may be 


Philadelphia Wool Association 
Holds Annual Election 


PritapeLpuiaA,—Herbert K. Webb, 
Chas. ] Webb & Sons Co., Inc., 
elected president of the Philadelphia 


Was 


Wool and Textile Association, at the 
annual meeting held Nov. 4, at 125 
Walnut St., succeeding Wm. G. Pan 
coast, who held that office during the 
last veat ( | Doane { | Doane 
& Co., was electe first vic pre dent 
Herle I HH rr. 1 \lerior Worste 

Mill econd vice-president: J. El] 
wood Moore, Wn I: Hen & Co 
treasurer, and Krank Levering 
Eavenson & Levering Co., was elected 
secreta | xecutive Comn itftee W 


consist Of the olhicers ane tive 


following: Wm. G. Pancoast. Wm. G 


above 


Pancoast & Co., Stanley latterstield 
lattersheld & C Herman F. Stein, 
of the firm of that name, Joseph S 
Lord, Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., Ine., 
Albert Haves, Brecht, Haves Co.. and 
William Wall, Chicago Wool Co 
Nominating Committee for this elec 
tion wa composed ot Samuel 
Stephenson, Stephenson & Co., ] seph 
S. Lord, and Herman F. Stein 


Form Woolen Association in 

New Hampshire e. 
Mancuester, N. H.—Representa 

tives of most of the 30 worsted and 


woolen mills in New Hampshire, met 
28 and organized the New 

Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers’ Association with J. 
Levi Meader, agent of the Gonic Mig. 
Co. at Gonic, president, L. W. Packard 
of the Packard Woolen Co. of Ash- 
land, Arthur P. Roberts, general 
superintendent of the Amoskeag Mig. 
Co., and John Faulkner of the Faulk- 


here Oct 


Hampshire 
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ner Colony Woolen Mills of Keene, 
vice-presidents; John Brewer of the 
(Gseorge Davis Woolen Co., of Bristol, 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Meader 
was assigned to keep the State organ- 
ization in touch with the American 
Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers whose secretary, J. J. 
Nevins attended the meeting. 


\ssociation of 





China Wool Situation 


China 
somewhat 
obscured by what on the surface ap- 


Boston.— The situation in 


wools seems to have been 


pears to have been very heavy im- 
ports for year to date. Thus for the 
first months of this full 
arrival of China wool into the United 


States amounted to 30,431,000 pounds 


eight year 


as compared with 
last 
have, 


14,060,000 pounds 
Imports 
however, been 
steadily decreasing for the past four 


similar period 


China 


year. 
trom 


or five years following the disturbed 
conditions incident upon 
operations in that 
\pproximate average yearly 


extensive 
military country. 

import 
for the years 1922-24 was 60 million 
pounds, for 
pounds, for 


million 
around 25 million 
pounds and for this year if current 
rate of import continues the total may 
run to 40 million pounds, 


1925 about so 


1920, 


The import 
situation as above noted seems to sug- 
gest quite conclusively that there is a 
distinct shortage of this wool in the 
United States at This fall 


in imports of wool is 


this time. 


China con 


firmed by export. statistics covering 


Tientsin to the 


which for the year 1925 


wool shipped from 
United States, 
amounted to 51,197,000 pounds, for 
1926, 21,756,000 pounds, while the es 
timate lor 1927 based upon an export 
for the first half of the vear of 15, 
$43,000 pounds may be set at 35 mil 


lion pounds 


Wool Trade Nominations 


BOSTON lhe annual meeting of 
the Boston Wool Trade \ssociation 
will be held Tuesday, November 15 


at Room L, of the Boston Chamber of 


Commerce. Luncheon will be served 
1 
members at 
The 
nominating committee will present the 


list, 


to active and associate 


the expense ot the lation. 


assoc 


tollowing which according to 


precedent will be elected as read 
Albert W. Elliott; 
president, William G. Fallon; 
Nathaniel 


Committee: 


William R. 


President, vice 
secre 
Perkins. 
William 

Dupee, 


tary-treasurer, F. 
lor Executive 


R. Cordingley, 


Paul A. Draper, John H. Nichols, 
Stanley H. Sinton, Charles’ P. 
Nunn is nominated as chairman of 
the Arbitration Committee, other 
members being Samuel G. Adams, 


William E. Jones, 
ham, John Wilcox. 


Ernest W. Brig- 

\rthur E. Gill 
is chairman of the Nominating 
Comittee. 


Waterbury (Conn.) Mattress Co. 
has awarded a general contract to the 
L. Scigliano Co., 214 Oak St., for a new 
three-story plant, 50 x 115 ft., to replace 
its building recently destroyed by fire. 
It is estimated to cost about $45,000. 


For Texas Textile Survey 


Proposal for State Campaign to 
Attract Cotton Mills 
Austin, TEx., Oct. 31.—Governor 
Dan Moody is expected to give favor- 
able consideration to a suggestion of 
a committee of Texas manufacturers 
that he appoint a State committee of 
representative, responsible business 
men, to initiate and carry on a State- 
wide campaign to secure the location 

of additional cotton mills in Texas. 

The delegation that has been in 
conference with him was composed of 
Albert T. Clifton of Waco, president 
of the Texas Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; G. M. Knebel of San Antonio, 
secretary of that organization; Carl 
Poole of Sherman, president of the 
Southwest Garment Manufacturers’ 
Association, and John W. Carpenter 
of Dallas, president of the Texas 
Power and Light Company. 


This committee believes that such a 
body as it suggested should be able to 
attract attention to Texas in a way 
that a mere organization of capitalists 
or manufacturers could not do. _ It 
suggested that one of the first duties 
of such a committee should be to 
make an impartial State-wide survey 
showing the most available locations 
for textile industries, water and fuel 
available, rail and steamship freight 
facilities, labor available, climate, etc. 

It is known that a number of 
Eastern bankers, while in 
recently attending the National Bank- 
ers’ Association 
a number of 
they 


Texas 
convention, visited 
cotton 


especially 


centers where 
interested in 
cotton production and manufacturing 
and that these men expressed a desire 
[ detailed than 
supplied without a 


State-wide survey. 


were 


information 
them 


for more 
could be 


“Captains in Conflict” 


Business Evolution the Subject of 
Thrilling Novel 

In recent vears particularly, many 

magazine articles have been written 

on business and 

business as 


success many lh Oks 
their 


None, however, has so accurately, 


theme. 
and 
depicted the story of 
the progress of American business 
quarter ot the 
century, as “Captains 
in Conflict.” by Robert R. Updegraff, 
recently published by A. W. 
Co., Chicago and New York. 
Possessing all the human interest 
and appeal of the 
modern novel, it describes at the same 
time the 
generation—a 


have used 


vet thrillingly, 
during the _ first 
twentieth does 


Shaw 


most absorbing 


struggle of a business 
between the 
businessman of vesterday, trying to 
hold on to antiquated methods and 
principles, and the businessman of 
today, recognizing the obligations 
which revolutionary changes have 
placed upon him. 

The publisher, A. W. Shaw, has 
appreciated the significance of the 
book and has written a foreword, quite 
against publishing precedent. Prob- 
ably the best key to the importance of 


struggle 
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“Captains in Conflict” may be found 
in these words of Mr. Shaw: 

“It is not alone as a chronicle of the 
past that ‘Captains in Conflict’ appeals 
to me so strongly. The picture of ‘he 
future of business with which the 
story closes is one to interest and to 
challenge every one of us, for it 
leaves American business at e 
threshold of a thrilling new cha 
in which we are all vitally interesiod, 
and in which each of us is cast to 
play some part. I believe that 
man who reads ‘Captains in Cont 
will be better equipped to play his ; 
effectually. 

“Anyone who enjoys a good novel 
should read ‘Captains in Conf 
Anyone who is interested in 
securing a birds-eye view of the li 
ness changes which we have experi- 
enced and are experiencing, camnot 
afford to miss it.” 


os 


also 


Unemployment in British Cot- 
ton Industry 

MANCHESTER, ENG., Oct. 21.—+\c 
cording to the British Ministry of 
Labor Gazette, employment in the 
English cotton industry during Sep 
tember showed little change. 

In the American spinning section 
the mills were working not more than 
full 
Egyptian spinning section, however, 
full time for the most part continued 
to be worked. 

In the weaving branch there was 
much short time and under-employ- 
ment. Employment was better with 


weavers of fine and fancy goods and 


60% of capacity. In the 


specialities than weavers of standard 
cloths 


sheetings. 


such as gray shirtings and 
insured work 
including those 


The percentage of 
people unemployed, 
temporarily stopped, was 9.1 on Sept 
26, compared with 9.9 on Aug. 22 
and with 24.1 on Sept. 20, 1926, when 
employment was affected by the c 
stoppage. 


Luncheon to Lord Barnby 

lhe National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers gave a complimentary 
Monday of this week to 
Blythe Hall, Eng 
was an informal 
head of the international 
Francis Wiley & CO 
who have their headquarters in Brad 


luncheon 
Lord Barnby ot 
land. It 

honor the 


affair to 


1 


wool house of 


ford, Eng. A number ot u 
facturers were present and the Boston 
Wool Trade Association was repre 
sented by its president, Claude H 
Ketchum, and the secretary. | 


Nathaniel Perkins. Lord Barnby 
spoke hopefully on the outlook for the 
wool business and expressed surprise 
that. conditions in the United States 
did not seem to be quite as satisfactory 
as was noticeable in England and the 
Continent. 


Hughes Thread Mfg. Co., Vineland. 
N. J.. have reduced their operations 0? 
wire varns and are now producing n stly 
fine sewing threads for flatlock and other 
knitting purposes. G. W. Hughes '5 
treasurer of the company and D. L. 
Pendelton is in charge of sales. 
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HERE has been unusually little change in 
the general statistical situation affecting cot- 
ton prices during the past month and most 
of the points made in our last discussion of the 
subject (Oct. 8) might be repeated with little al- 


teration. Such changes as have occurred, how- 
ever, seem for the most part to indicate less 
strength in the market. For example, last month 
we stressed the spread of weevil damage, the up- 
ward trend of cotton manufacturers’ margins, and 
the strong showing made by the statistics of the 
Cotton-Textile Merchants’ Association; but this 
month we hear little of additional weevil damage, 
manufacturers’ margins are lower again, and the 
Textile Merchants’ Association figures are not 
quite so bullish. On the whole, conditions 
favorable to the maturing of crops in the northern 
part of the belt and to the early gathering of the 
crop in the southern part strongly suggest some 
increase in the yield. On the other hand, indica- 
tions of overproduction of textiles are not lacking. 
This is evidenced in a general way by the fact that 
yarn and gray goods prices have declined at least 
in proportion to the lower price of raw cotton and 
have done so in spite of the low margins being 
received by the manufacturers—a situation that 
could hardly exist if demand and supply were in 
favorable balance. Spindle activity has been high 
in comparison with the orders for goods, and it is 
plainly evident from price concessions that not 
only manufacturers but dealers find supplies in 
excess. 


Bull Points 


The chief arguments of those who are bullish 

concerning the cotton market seem to us to be as 
follows: 
(1) According to present official estimates the 
tal supply of American cotton, including the 
carryover, seems to justify prices close to the 
present levels or possibly a little better. 

(2) A very large part of the crop has been 
picked and ginned. 


¢ 
to 


Favorable weather in large 
parts of the belt has hastened these operations so 
that an unusually large part of the crop has come 
into sight, making it possible that the balance to 
appear will be unusually small. 

(3) World spinners’ takings continue large. 
}) The southern spot markets have been very 
firm. It is particularly notable that the farmers 
according to all reports are holding their cotton 
for higher prices, having sold enough to provide 
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Cotton’s Basic Level Appears About 20c.; 
Mill Curtailment Forecast by Dr. Haney 


for their current requirements. 

(5) The upward trend of mill consumption in 
the United States continues and stocks held by 
mills and in warehouses are relatively small. 


Bear Points 


Against these arguments, however, are the fol- 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, 
| Director, New York University, Business Re- 
| search Bureau, which regularly appears on this 
| page, considers various branches of the textile 
| industry from week to week. The conclusions 
reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months 
ahead. The Analyst is based on statistical data 
and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 






















SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. Present conditions indicate some 
gain in the crop and a decrease in world 
consumption. The statistical position 
continues to suggest a basic level of 
about 20c. 

2. Domestic mill consumption con- 
tinues large, but signs of over-produc- 
tion and hesitant buying indicate 
curtailment soon. 


3. Yarn and gray goods markets show 
a weaker situation and further declines 
are probable. 


lowing points which indicate the possibility of fur- 
ther weakness in the market: 


ee ’rospects of some increase in the crop esti- 
mate. The weather has been unusually favorable 
of late with no killing frost to date. Ginnings in 
some of the more southern States are so close 
to the government’s estimaces as to suggest that 
the latter have been too low. Rains in Texas 
during the latter part of the last period covered 
by the ginnings statistics hindered picking and 
ginnings, so that the total in that State may be 
a smaller percentage of the crop than supposed. 
The large into-sight movement last week, amount- 
ing to 763,846 bales, tends toward the same 
conclusion. For the season to date the total into 
sight is 5,756,000 bales which compares with 








NUMBERS 


NOE x 


2 1923 1924 1925 


Fig, 1. COTTON YARN BAROMETER—Cotton 
WORLD Index. 


of recent years = 100 for all indexes. 
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Yarn Price—TEXTILE 
Spindle Hours—Three-month moving average (Dept. of 
Commerce). Yarn Barometer—Based on orders for cotton cloth. Average 100. 
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6,585,000 bales last year and the difference is so 
small in comparison with the difference between 
last year’s crop and the current Government esti 
mate as to be discouraging to the bulls. 

(2) A large percentage of the crop will be 
tenderable on contracts. 

(3) Exports have declined considerably from 
last year. In September they amounted to 
631,041 bales against 794,584 bales last year, and 
for the season to date they have been 1,965,000 
bales against 2,345,000 bales—a decline of 380,000 
bales. Exports thus far have been unusually 
small and suggest that the total for the crop 
year may be less than 6,000,000 bales. On the 
other hand, imports have increased, the total for 
August and September being 56,387 bales against 
23,287 bales last vear. 

(4) Conditions appear to continue unfavorable 
in Great Britain and American cotton yarns are 
weak in the Manchester market. 

(5) The demand for yarns in this country has 
been small with a good many price concessions 
reported. The manufacturers appear either to 
have filled their requirements last month or to be 
curtailing. Goods markets are also very dull. 
Wholesale dry goods sales declined in September 
and the sales of New York cotton jobbers were 
small considering the season. 

(6) The statistics bearing on cloth manufactur 
ing are not bullish. SAtpments of finished goods 
decreased slightly in September, although they 
usually increase in that month. Considering the 
season, orders are a little low in comparison with 
billings, and stocks, though not large, increased. 
The Cotton-Textile Merchants’ Association ot 
New York reports an increase in production, but 
the sales were considerably below pr oduction, 
stocks increased a little, and unfilled orders de 
clined. 

Of course these conditions might change rather 
quickly, but at this writing one must conclude that 
the recent declines in the market have been justi 
fied by an easier supply situation and a weaker 
demand 

Statistical Position Little Changed 

[he statistical position remains virtually un 
changed and there is no reason to alter our pre 
vious estimates that toe crop will be nearly 
13,000,000 bales, the carryover around 7,700,000 
bales, and the total supply available for the 
1927-28 season over 20,000,030 bales 


Perhaps the most notable change has been the 
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MILL AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS OF COTTON AND MILL CON. 
SUMPTION—Mill Consumption adjusted for seasonal variation, three- 
months’ moving average; 1921 = 100. 
month, consuming establishments, public storage and compresses; 1921 = 
Mill Stocks on hand at end of month in consuming establishments; 
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decline in exports in comparison with last year. 
Exports in August and September in each of the 
last four years have been as follows: 

1924 1925 1926 1927 


1,014,651 106S,149 1,185,913 971,352 


This decline in exports, together with the condi- 
tions in Great Britain and the unsatisfactory level 
of replacement margins for manufacturers in this 
country, tends to confirm estimates of decreased 
world consumption of American cotton. 


The world visible supplies have increased 


teadily during the last tour vears. The figures 
are as follows (000 omitted ) 


1924 125 1926 1927 
pos $115 D056 5370 ( Approx.) 
Our study of the figures suggest that the ordi- 


nary range for the season is likely to be between 
19 and 22c spot cotton at New York. By this 
is meant that the price is not likely to go much 
above or below those limits or remain outside 
them very long. Qf course, such an opinion is 
made on the basis of a current knowledge as to 


the crop, and the general industrial situation 
Domestic Consumption Large 


Perhaps the most bullish fact down to date has 
been the continued upward trend of mill consump- 
tion in this country The September total of 
627,321 bales means an average daily consumption 
of 25,090 bales which compares with 23,460 bales 
in August and 22,840 bales a year ago. These 
figures give a seasonally adjusted index which 
is 129.4% of the average for 1921-1926, against 
127.4% in August and 117.8 in September, 1926. 
Excepting June this is the highest on our record. 
The notable absence of any decline during the 
summer should be borne in mind, as it indicates 
the possibility of a record-breaking total volume 
for the year. 
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Stocks in the hands of mills and warehouses at 
the end of September were only 3,965,000 which 
is smaller than in either of the last two years. Of 
course this means a much smaller quantity in 
proportion to consumption. Compared with con- 
sumption, the stocks are the smallest since 
August, 1925. 

While this might seem bullish, however, it may 
be taken to reflect the current uncertainty as to 
values and the willingness of mills and other buy- 
ing anterests to await developments before filling 
requirements much ahead. In fact, such a condi- 
tion in the past has often preceded curtailment 
of mill consumption, especially when raw cotton 
is relatively high in price as compared with cloth. 
Domestic spinners’ takings to date are 292,000 
bales smaller than last season. We are, therefore, 
inclined to look for curtailment of mill consump- 
tion toward the end of the year until more stable 
and reasonable raw cotton prices are assured, 
Yarn and Gray Goods Markets Likely 

to Continue Weak 

Cotton yarn prices, which advanced sharply in 
August and the early part of September, averaged 
96.5% of the average for 1921-1925 in the latter 
month. This compares with 90.6 in August and 
84.7 a year ago. In the latter part of September 
and October, however, prices weakened materially 
and the average declined to 94.4%. 

The set back was in line with developments in the 
raw cotton market, but, since spinners’ margins 
have been so low, yarns might have been ex- 
pected to do better. Their failure to do so indi- 
cates a decline in the demand for textiles. 
Orders for gray yardage, considering the season, 
have declined. Such a trend usually forecasts 
lower yarn prices and this is particularly true 
when spindle activity is relatively high. Mak- 
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ing allowance for seasonal conditions, spin 
activity in September was only little below 1 
high point of recent years that was reached 
August. It, therefore, seems clear that over-p: 
duction of cotton yarns continues and this w 
rants a forecast of lower yarn prices during t 
next month or two—always barring any bull 
vagaries of the weather and Government statist 
affecting the cotton market. 

The fact that in spite of the relatively la: 
advance in yarn prices during August and S 
tember, the spinners’ replacement margins w 
still inadequate for a fair profit in itself sh¢ 
that demand is not strong enough to justify 
present rate of production, 

After rising sharply in August to 108.7 (1 
equals 100) our index of gray goods avera; 
still higher in September at 116.1. This compa 
with ¢8.1 a vear ago. Toward the end of 
month, however, the gray goods markets weake: 
and they declined throughout most of Octo! 
bringing the average last month down to 114.3 
This is as forecast by the decline in trend of | 
ratio between orders and billings of finished gooils 
Business has failed to hold at a level sufficient to 
justify recent production levels. The sales of 
New York cotton jobbers in September were the 
lowest for that month on our record, which ex- 
tends back through 1919. Wholesale dry goods 
sales, too, in September showed a decline in spite 
of the fact that an increase is normal for the 
month. Allowing for the seasonal factor, whole- 
sale dry goods sales were only 95% of the aver- 
age for 1922-1926 against 101% in August and 
102% a year ago. All in all, it seems probable 
that further weakness will appear in the gray 
goods markets and a sagging trend carry over the 
balance of the year. 
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COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Aver. Group 
Date Gray Colored for Aver- 
Cotton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 


July 31, 1914 106 100 100 100 100 = 100 


January, 1919 278 280 295 288 279 
| ees 221 228 238 233 226 
0 321 372 292 330 321 
October 324 387 320 86351 837 





January, 1920 314 448 464 411 435 427 


EE) ene ook 339 53 49s 416 455 460 
err 327 425 405 42: 414 407 
October .... 190 229 248 362 308 282 
January, 1921 131 142 176 2038 190 175 
EEL acewece 97 116 188 182 161 147 
Cane k ae 97% 112 133 176 155 141 
October 160 179 198 208 203 193 
January, 1922 146 168 174 206 191 182 
ae 144 156 168 209 189 178 
SA 178 182 190 200 195 189 
October 177 192 206 201 203 197 
January, 1923 225 225 220 230 22% 225 
MESS “ang.ans 231 239 224 242 233 234 
SS alee pe 217 197 190 236 212 211 
October 237 222 212 225 219 219 


January, 1924 278 241 228 243 236 239 


. — 220 211 192 104 193 198 
a 270 198 186 191 189 196 
October .... 195 196 187 189 188 199 
January, 1925 192 197 195 173 184 187 
EDR 196 194 193 180 187 188 
7 eee 197 183 185 176 181 182 
Octoner .... 174 189 193 178 186 186 
January, 1926 167 175 177 162 170 171 
oS 158 163 161 155 158 159 
ee 149 149 151 141 146 147 
October 106 141 147 144 146 1438 
January, 1927 107 134 140 140 140 138 
February 113 1386 143 141 142 140 
SS eee 114 137 144 142 143 140 
en. Senses 118 136 143 142 143 140 
See 128 142 145 142 148 148 
PD an es ain 185 147 152 144 148 147 
6 a a aie save 143 149 156 145 151 150 
August 163 169 175 151 163 164 
September 176 180 187 166 177 177 
October . 168 176 184 169 176 176 


OCTOBER INDEX NUMBERS 


HE index numbers for October reflect con- 

tinued improvement of the price structure 
of the wool division, and in the cotton group there 
has been encouraging resistance by yarns and 
cloths to the depressive influence of the decline 
in raw cotton values. 


The strength of cotton yarn and cloth prices 
as compared with raw cotton is most clearly dis- 
closed by the index numbers for the last week 
of the month, as follows: Cotton, 164; yarns, 
173; gray goods, 181; colored goods, 1 
average, 175. 


71; group 
From the last week of September 
the changes in points are as follows: Cotton, 
—% ° yarns, —O; gray goods, —6; colored goods, 
+-4; group average, —2. Perhaps the changes in 
points since the averages for last January may 
be illuminating, particularly as showing the rela- 
tively small advance in colored goods; the ad- 


} 


vances have been as_ follows: 


Cotton, +61; 
yarns, +42; gray goods, +44; colored goods, 
r29;, group average, 4 8. 

In the wool group the most notable change is 
the renewed strength displayed by tops, this group 
advancing two points from its static position of 
the previous three months. Yarns continue to 
respond more closely to the advance in wool than 
either tops or cloths, but this is partially due to 
the fact that they started from a relatively lower 
basis. From the lows of last May there has been 
no advance in the cloth group, but wool has ad- 
vanced 10 points; tops, 5 and yarns 7 points. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation and use of 
the index numbers may be addressed to TEXTILE 
Wor p, Statistical Department, 65 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 





WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 





Date Group 
Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Av'ge 
July 1; 4088; <5. 100 100 100 100 100 
January, 1919..... 272 296 290 +237 278 
RE eo cecccehcen 242 282 273 237 258 
DUE ncnea% san oes «©6880 Ci CSRT OOS 
DP . cas neiccne 286 838 384 240 294 
January, 1920..... 804 3835 412 310 836 
"tan teltcea painter 276 384 448 331 352 
WOND inaaa sek ese 241 258 384 320 315 
WERE: <acan cance 189 218 302 304 276 
January, 1921..... 129 148 186 224 193 
RON ected 120 148 177 192 173 
ON ge oa ware 112 139 172 192 = 170 
DOME cnccgeses 114 135 162 188 165 
January, 1922..... 128 163 179 182 178 
BEE Sciec sex cake 165 185 185 184 182 
WMS eu aa anes 189 202 196 188 193 
OS Se eae 199 209 208 191 199 
January, 1923..... 212 225 227 203 218 
BNR ire cee 222 230 234 225 228 
SE kraut vse 222 228 #233 «+228 «22 
OCOtOher .ccccceser 205 218 222 224 2 
January, 1924..... 217 227 221 223 228 
BRE eee a cia kt 216 230 223 219 221 
SE ty tile as elie 191 209 212 219 213 
GEPONE onc ccisees 227 237 224 226 228 
January, 1925..... 264 268 253 228 244 
SE Gi cab cdeccawe 219 234 230 241 238 
TOY. cccccccees . 216 217 216 239 237 
EE: cow a hee's 216 212 212 227 22 
January, 1926..... 215 218 211 229 231 
OEE sah so ceen 181 193 198 224 08 
ee. oauih-c ah sees 173 184 189 215 199 
NE “x 6 scbin's cued 178 186 193 209 19 
178 187 190 209 198 
179 186 188 211 198 
MME. ans scboowae 178 188 184 3211 1% 
PE rats oot atte 277 308 166 S11 3 ; 
Fs ckpsavon cies 175 180 182 211 1% 
Sb wicnk sats 177 180 182 211 1% 
Bei da sa se ces . 180 183 188 211 198 
a tee ach 180 183 185 211 iS 
September .... 182 1838 187 211 1% 
a. ee 185 185 189 21 1 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf ~~ We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 





Extend S. T. A. Idea to North 


EALIZATION of the contribution which 

the Southern Textile 
rendering to the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try of the South has been increasing rapidly 
in recent years. As a matter of fact, the or- 
eanization itself has made probably its most 
remarkable strides in the last five years, It 
has shown steady progress from the day, 


Association is 


more than a score of years ago, when a hand- 
ful of men conceived the idea of the associa- 
tion, but recently its growth has been by leaps 
and bounds. It is extending its influence to 
cover practically the entire South, 

The association makes no claim that it is a 
fundamental research organization. Instead it 
offers a meeting ground where its members 
may discuss the most practical problems con- 
nected with the development of greater pro- 
ductive efficiency—and therefore progress— 
for the cotton mills of the South. Through 
its latest subsidiary activity, namely, the 
formation of The Arkwrights, Inc., it is ex- 
tending its functions to include the encourage- 
ment of searching investigations on the part 
of all mill men in order that definite 
regarding the technique of 
may be determined. 

It is unfortunate that there is in the North 
no organization which corresponds to the 
Southern Textile Association. There are a 
number of very worthy associations of super- 
intendents and overseers scattered through 
various sections of New England, but there 
is no central organization which binds them 
together and which renders their work effective 
to the maximum degree. 

It is true that the formation of such a body 
in the North would be more difficult than in 
the South since the former section comprises 
such a wide variety of types of manufacturing 
while the latter is largely devoted to cotton. 
Nevertheless the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion has found within the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry itself a somewhat similar com- 
plication in that there are represented so many 
different types of cotton mills and so many 
different operations. 


facts 
manufacturing 


It has solved this prob- 
lem by organizing sections, all under the 
chrection of the parent association. 

Despite all the apparent difficulties in the 
Way of such an accomplishment, this thought 
is thrown out as one worthy of the considera- 
tion of both financial and operating executives 
of the textile mills of New England and other 
sections above the Mason and Dixon line. 

. * « 


Is Massachusetts Satisfied ? 
2 pm personnel of another Massachusetts 


cotton goods mill has volunteered to 
sha:e losses with stockholders in order to save 
their jobs, although it may merely mean the 
post .onement of the evil day when the high 
COs 


of operating under the restrictive laws 
and uigh taxes of that State shall force liquida- 
ton or migration to the South. It is the 


Massachusetts division in Lowell of the Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co. that is affected this time, and 
the ten per cent reduction that is suffered by 
everyone from the lowest operative to the 
agent, like that suffered recently by a number 
of other mills in that State, reflects individual 
conditions, and does not foreshadow a general 
wage reduction by New England textile mills. 


It would be strange if the cotton mill opera- 
tives of Massachusetts who have thus coopera- 
ted with stockholders in making possible the 
continued operation of their plants, are not 
commencing to wonder who it is that benefits 
from Massachusetts restrictive labor legislation 
and in what manner they benefit. It is nearly 
eight years since the 48-hour law was passed 
by the Massachusetts legislature and during 
that time no effort has been made to analyze its 
advantages and disadvantages. The advantages 
appear to have been taken for granted by many, 
but the cost of this experiment in social reform 
is now looming so large as to place proponents 
on the defensive, and to cause all fair-minded 
citizens to desire a thorough and unbiased sur- 
vey that will disclose the effect of this legislation 
upon the health, social and economic conditions 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Again a crop report was 
the barrier. No evidence of any anticipation 
of a bullish estimate on Nov. 9. Buyers and 
sellers more anxious for stability than any- 
thing else. Merchants foresee cotton around 
20c. Trust that mills will not overdo pro- 
duction unless backed by orders. Print 
cloths inactive and prices without much 
change. Expect improvement soon, perhaps 
following Wednesday’s report. 


Good sec- 
ondary distribution continues. 


Wool Markets: Uncertainties persist in 
many quarters of the wool goods field. Mills 
are running 20% below capacity according 
to some estimates though a few with rare 
success are able to run nights. Continued 
warm weather has taken edge off possibili- 
ties of current fall. Sellers set hopes on 
1928. Botany features sheer goods for 
spring; will no longer carry stocks. Fair 
to good demand for worsted yarns; prices 
on medium and finer grades firmer. 


Knit Goods: Underwear men are waiting 


on the weather. Extended mild weather this 
fall has dulled retail interest for the moment 
but mills are well covered with orders for 
next few months. Watching for opening of 
new heavy weight season and belief spreads 
prices will be lower than those now current. 
Hosiery trade is spotty. Full fashioned lines 
have received better support than expected, 
though competition is keen. Orders for in- 
fants’ goods held off. In general lines up- 
to-date fancies are wanted. 

Silk Markets: Unsatisfactory conditions in 
broad silks continue. Sampling by cutting 
trade for spring is varied but volume is 
lacking. Spurt in printed satins gave mar- 
ket life this week but prices have been un- 
mercifully slashed. Velvets going out on 
old orders but no new business. Makers 
find prices subnormal on georgettes. Mill 
curtailment is spreading in many areas. 





of its people, and also upon the prosperity of 
the South. 

Unless the people of Massachusette are really 
desirous of having practically all the cotton 
mills operating upon staple goods of medium 
and coarse count, and still remaining in that 
State, liquidate or move South, it would seem 
to be the height of wisdom to have their 
legislature authorize such a survey. 

Ged 


A Chemical Combine 
A! >REAT deal of popular interest—and 
apparently popular indignation—has been 
aroused by the news of the formation of a 
Kranco-German chemical entente. 

The only cause for surprise in the reaction 
to this news in this country is that there should 
be any surprise at all on the part of our own 
chemical industry or those indirectly concerned 
with it. 

For a long time signs in Europe have pointed 
unmistakably to a stronger and stronger inter- 
national linking of the chemical enterprises of 
the various countries abroad. Germany herself 
has strengthened her own internal cartel and 
has taken steps to effect closer and closer rela- 
tions with the industries of 
Rumors of this particular 
combine have been rife 


other nations. 
Franco-German 
for some time and, 
although denials and counter-denials have de- 
veloped, everything pointed to the truth of 
such a rumor. 

This latest development has been used as the 
basis for headlines indicating that the inter- 
national agreement is for the purpose of “‘fight- 
ing America.” If anyone in this country has 
had the illusion that the chemical industries of 
Europe were not intending to fight with the 
utmost vigor the participation of America in 
international trade, he has not kept in touch 
with the real facts of the situation. Nor, ap- 
parently, is there anything illegal or unethical 
in the steps which have been taken and are 
being taken by chemical manufacturers abroad 
to further their interests in the development of 
foreign trade. It merely happens that their 
national laws permit more intensive steps to- 
ward combinations than do ours. 

Speaking quite frankly, it must be admitted 
that our own chemical industries have been 
rather lax in their efforts to establish their 
position in foreign markets. Taking the dye 
industry specifically, the writer of this editorial 
has attended many meetings of various societies 
where well informed speakers told their 
hearers that a dye industry, to be successful 
over a long period of time, must depend to a 
certain extent upon export outlets. These 
same speakers advised dye manufacturers to 
take every step which came within the legal 
possibilities of our existing statutes and which 
was in line with modern ideas on market re- 
search and development, to advance the sale 
of American dyes in other countries. 

Of course, the excuse may well be offered 
that domestic manufacturers have had a real 
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job on their hands in creating within a decade 
an industry out of practically nothing. Never- 
theless, when the importance of steady export 
outlets is so well known, it does seem that it 
has deserved the most intensive and intelligent 
consideration on the part of our own industry. 

At any rate, nothing is to be gained by a 
show of indignation at international combines. 
The only weapon with which to fight foreign 
manufacturers is to apply every ounce of our 
initiative and our intelligence to the task of 
establishing our products abroad and of keep- 
ing them established there. 


* * * 
A Logical Federal Tax Basis 
ITH the fundamental principles of 


l‘ederal taxation, as elucidated by Sec- 
retary Mellon in his report for the last fiscal 
year, the majority of business men will be in 
political 
affiliations, and party fealty should be forgotten 


hearty agreement, irrespective of 
by business men and Congress in the revision 
of Federal tax laws. In his report, as well 
as in his statement to the Ways and Means 
Committee, he holds that “if taxation 1s to 
be successful as a revenue producer in times 
of business depression as well as in times 
of business prosperity it must have a broad 
base as a foundation.” He also explains that 
“the narrowing of the tax base in days of 
prosperity when the 
time for increased tax burdens arrives those 


inevitably means that 
tax pavers who are unfortunate enough to re- 
main on the roll are compelled to pay more 
than their just share.” 

But the “broad base” that he 
after abandonment of the inheritance tax, 
moderate decreases in the rates for income tax- 
payers in the middle brackets, and reduction 
in the corporation tax from 13% to 12 per 


pre ype ses, 


cent, is the retention of the automobile, admis- 
ven 
when thus reduced close to 98 per cent of 


sion and other so called nuisance taxes. 


the population of the country, as now, will 
pay no Federal income taxes. 


If Secretary Mellon and others who believe 
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that a “broad base” is a fundamental and 
fair principle of Federal taxation, then to be 
consistent that base must not only be broad 
in its revenue producing capacity, but also 
in its incidence upon tax payers. Clearly it 
points to some medium of as universal in- 
cidence as the sales tax. The major portion 
of present and proposed Federal taxation, and 
particularly that portion as applied to corpora- 
tions and large incomes, is confiscation and 
tends to discourage business and individual 
initative to the serious disadvantage of the 
country as a whole. It must, however, be 
frankly recognized that with a presidential 
election only a year ahead it is an inopportune 
time to attempt completely to revise Federal 
tax laws, but if the principle of a “broad base” 
as stated by Secretary Mellon is to be applied, 
let it be broad enough to make possible more 
radical reduction in the rates on corporations, 
if not on large incomes. 


ck wk 


Underwear Sales Arguments 
ITH the development of any publicity 
campaign the practical sooner or later 
comes to the fore and the importance of stress- 
ing such practical angles becomes more clearly 
recognized. This statement is illustrated in 
the progress of the advertising campaign which 
has been and is being conducted by the 
Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
\merica. Its latest form of publicity consists 
of three booklets intended as information for 
the retailer and the educator. While they are 
primarily designed to assist in proper window 
display, the one entitled “Six Tests of Knit 
Underwear” comprehends a line of argument 

which should be developed to its utmost. 
Why the knit underwear industry possessing 
ammunition for its trade armament has been 
so woefully slow in using such ammunition has 
long been a matter of wonder to many who 
have witnessed the action taken by the pro- 
ducer of nainsook garments to 
advantages of his product. 


stress the 
And there has been 
the knitter, in any con- 


no comeback from 
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certed movement to explain on his part the 
superiority of knitted underwear. 


The booklet in question, however, presets 
in plain, simple language, adapted for use in 
schools, and illustrated in an attractive and ¢ - 
vincing manner, the salient characteristics of 
knit underwear, such as elasticity, warmth or 
coolness, absorbency, porosity, and soft text 
It is possible that manufacturers have 
description of these qualities was too 
mentary to result in the benefit desired. 
if the children in our public schools are to 
receive instruction such as this in connect 
with their courses in hygiene, there is no te|l- 
ing what revolution may be worked on ‘1e 
coming generation. 


a 


- 


But it is to be hoped that arguments of this 
kind will not be confined to educational work 
in schools and colleges, but that the gospel will 
be preached not only in associational advertis- 
ing but in individual manufacturers’ advertising 
campaigns. What would make a better subject 
for a series of institutional advertising than 
“The Absorbency of Knit Underwear.” Take 
this simple sentence under the above heading 
in the booklet—‘Because of the spongy tex- 
ture of the knitted fabric caused by the looping 
of the yarn knit underwear absorbs a great 
deal of moisture without becoming saturated” 
or again “Another factor of coolness is the 
gradual rate of evaporation of perspiration 
absorbed by the knitted fabric. If it were too 
rapid the body would be chilled. Zephyrized 
knit underwear, light weight bleached cotton, 
is especially cool and comfortable for summer, 
because it absorbs perspiration readily and 
dries evenly and constantly. Thus it helps to 
keep the body at an even temperature.” 

Knit underwear manufacturers and selling 
agents whether members of the underwear 
association or not, could well afford to put a 
copy of this particular booklet in the hands of 
all their salesmen and might with distinct 
advantage absorb its contents themselves for 
guidance in the marketing and advertising of 
their product. 


EET 


Pepperell Mfg. Co. Organiza- 


Price, 


presided, and at which Theodore H. 


presented the group 





tion Has Get-Together 


The executive, manufacturing and 


sales departments of the Pepperell 
Mfg. Co. held their semi-annual con 
ference, or get-together meeting, at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, on 
Friday and Saturday of last week 
65 members of the organization being 
present. The sessions on Friday were 


devoted to the presentation and dis 
cussion of matters pertaining to man 
agement and 


production and were 


presided over by Treasurer Russell H. 
Leonard. On Saturday morning sales 


policies and distribution problems 
Donald Gansill, 


pany’s sales manager, 


were discussed with 


the con 


acting 
as chairman. Saturday afternoon the 
Harvard Indiana 
football game at the Harvard Stadium, 
M iss., as the 


Leonard 


group attended the 


Cambridge, cuests of 


Treasurer 


The conference came to a _ close 


Saturday evening with a banquet in 


the Swiss Room of the Copley Plaza 


Hotel at which Treasurer Leonard 


publisher of Commerce & 
New York City, Richard C. 
Borden and Alvin C. Busse, both of 
New York Uni 
versity, were the principal speakers. 
\n unexpected feature of the banquet 
was the impromptu address of Captain 
Harry P. Meikleham, agent of the 
company’s mill at Lindale, Ga., who 
asked every member of the organiza- 
tion present to rise and then formally 


Finance, 


the faculty of the 


Leonard as a pledge of their loyalty. 

It was brought out during the con- 
ference that for the first three months 
of the current fiscal year, starting with 
July 1, and independent of the Mas 
sachusetts unit at Lowell, which was 
not controlled by the company during 
the same period of 1926, sales showed 
an increase of 20%, and in the 
blanket department were said to be 
running 70% better than a year ago 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 
_ Master Mechanics Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meet- 
ing, Spartanburg, S. C., Nov. 16, 1927. 


National Association of Woolen 


and Worsted Overseers, 44th Annual 


Meeting, American House, Boston, Mass., Nov. 19, 1927. 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina, Winter Meeting, 


Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., Nov. 26-2 
Sixth National Power Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 5-10, 


1927. 


7, 1927. 


American Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, Annual 
Meeting and Dinner, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Dec. 7, 1927. 
Silk Association of America, Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, New York, 


Jan. 19, 1928. 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., April 


16-20, 1928. 
1928. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, | 





Treasurer Medal Awards of National 
Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers 


lwo errors were made in last week’s 
report of the Convention of the Na- 
tional Cotton Mant- 
facturers in referring to the medal 
awards: One was the fact that Sidney 
B. Paine, chairman of the Convention 
Medal Committee, was recipient of a 
medal last year, when as an actual 
fact he was elected an honorary mem- 


\ssociation of 


ber of the Association; it was twenty- 
five years ago that he was the recipient 
of the Association medal and in the 
same year another medal was awarded 
to former President Charles H. Fish. 
In the succeeding quarter century 
there have been three years when two 
medal awards were made: in 1913, 
1918 and 1920. The double awards 
made this year, therefore, represented 
an unusual, but not a record-breaking 
event. These facts, together wit! 4 
list of recipients of the medal, are 
recorded in the last volume of the 
Association transactions. 
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Silk Survey in New England 

VasHINGTON, D. C.—Rayon com- 
pet.tion and close buying by distribu- 
tors present the principal problems 
which face the New England silk in- 
dustry. Judging by reports received 
from representative manufacturers in 
a survey conducted jointly by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce and 
the New England council. 

Keports indicate that many manu- 
facturers are following a liberal and 
progressive policy in the matter of 
installing modern and up-to-date ma- 
chinery. Guided by economy and ex- 
pediency, these producers regard such 
changes as imperative, even where the 
discarded or altered machinery is only 
a few years old. 

Practically every manufacturer re- 
has introduced incentive 
methods of wage payment, the aver- 
age number of workers thus paid run- 
ning in many cases from 75% to 
go%. The average by States for this 
group is 58% in Massachusetts, 50% 
in Connecticut, and 63% in Rhode 
Island. It is notable that Rhode Island 
reports the lowest ratio of labor cost 
to total value of product. Seasonal 
employment variation was slight in 
having been greatly reduced 
since 1923, owing to the introduction 
of supplementary products and manu- 
facturing for stock in dull periods. 

Improvements have been reported 
mostly in inspection methods, preven- 
tion of accidents and production con- 
trol. Better wage methods have 
brought substantial increases in pro- 
duction, as have changes in looms. A 
decided interest in efficient sales 
methods is shown in several reports. 

The manufacture of silk goods 
which, in this survey, includes both 
silk fabrics and other finished silk 
products and silk yarns, is mainly 
conducted in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island. A partial shift- 
ing of the industry from Connecticut 
to Rhode Island and Massachusetts oc- 
curred between 1914 and 1923. In 
1923 the three States mentioned pro- 
luced 18% of the country’s output, as 
compared with 19% in 1914. 

Kighty-one per cent of the sales of 
the group manufacturers with which 
this survey is concerned are made out- 
side New England, principally through 
the great distributing centers of New 
York City. Sales are reported as hav- 
ng been fairly level since 1921, in- 
‘reases and decreases being reported 
by about an equal number of 


companies. 


porting 


1925, 





Lowell Textile School Trustees 
Favor Change in Title 


At the annual meeting last week of 
the Lowell (Mass.) Textile School it 
vas voted unanimously to ask the State 
legislature to change the name of the 
institution to Lowell .Textile Institute. 
This action follows a recommendation 
‘f the institution’s alumni association 
it their annual meeting last June. 
The trustees re-elected the following 
officers: President, Arthur G. Pol- 
lard; vice president, Royal P. White; 


clerk. Charles H. Eames, principal of 
the school. 
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Silk Mills Are Curtailing 





Plants 
50%—Comment on 


Many 


ERE and there it is possible to 

find an exception but as a gen- 
eral rule individual broadsilk manu- 
facturers have either cut production 
drastically or are planning to do so 
shortly. All classes of the industry 
appear to be equally hard hit by the 
current depression which 
reaching an acute stage. A few mills 
making novelty and jacquard fabrics 
have no complaints to make. These 
are few and far between and pro- 
duction throughout the Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey districts is estimated 
to be down to about 70% to 75% as 


i) 
against 90% several ago. 


now is 


months 

All mills making the regular run of 
plain crepes have the same story to 
tell. Prices on these fabrics are at 
practically cost or even below cost in 
some cases. Manufacturers state that 
there is no profit to be made in mak- 
ing goods today, and that only the 
natural hope that conditions will 
change is keeping them going at all. 
They blame the overproduction of 
goods for their present plight. When 
demand was good, many firms seized 
upon the very satisfactory method of 
running double and triple shifts 
which cut down costs. As demand 
began to taper off sometime ago they 
did not abandon it as it would in- 
crease their costs decidedly to do so. 
The result has been an over-produc- 
tion of merchandise that has pre- 
vented all but a very few from mak- 
ing any real profits for 12 to 15 
months. 

According to mill owners, they are 
now forced to go to the other ex- 
treme. Forty to fifty days ago the 
movement began, and it has gathered 
momentum right along. Pennsyl- 
vania mills initiated the move, and 
it is only recently that Paterson mills 
have begun to follow suit. One con- 
cern in Bayonne stated that they are 
now down to 60% operations 
will shortly reduce further. Con- 
cerns around Allentown, particularly 
throwsters, have been doing little for 


and 


“DO YOU 


Already 


Working Only 
Difficult Conditions 


over a month. In the Scranton and 
Carbondale districts the situation has 
been the same. In Paterson it appears 
to be the smaller units of 25 looms 
and less that are hardest hit just now. 
Even with the help of very low 
operating costs they are unable to 
operate at a profit and many have cut 
down to three or four days a week. 
A number of the larger concerns in 
Paterson are still running nearly full 
apparently being benefitted by better 
merchandising methods. 


New Stehli Prints 
Stehli Spring Line Shows Inter- 
esting Creations 
“Ribbon prints” is the name affixed 
to the most important of the feature 
group of prints in the spring, 1928, 
collection of the Stehli Fabrics Corp. 
which has just opened. The line is 
replete with new weaves, novel de- 

signs and a large variety of colors. 
The material upon which the de- 
signs of the ribbon prints are pro- 
cessed explains the secret of the name 
a weave in which a crepe-de-chine 
stripe of about an inch and a quarter 


alternates with a sheer one of the 
same width. Such a_ basis gives a 


foundation for light and shadow and 
opportunities for contrasting effects 
and variety in allover patterns which 
are used to good advantage. 

Design 
florals: 
ground, 


themes are 
small and thick upon the 
well spaced and medium, 
also very large. Simple silhouettes in 
discharge printing are favored types. 
Geometrics in attractively colored in- 
dividual effects and in simple bread- 
and-butter types are included also. 

A similar idea to that represented 
in the print cloth of the ribbon de- 
signs is found in “Le Touquet,” a 
plain color weave, which features a 


frequently 


variety of different georgette stripes 
in the ground. There are 
about six or seven different patterns 
with broad, narrow or degrade strip- 


crepe 


KNOW?” 


What are the two principal requirements that must be met 
by transmission equipment in textile mills? 


What are the four standard methods by which flanges are 


attached to pipes? 


What points should be considered and what data tabulated in 


a belting record system? 


W hat is one particular instance where the Bureau of Standards 
is attempting to develop a new use for cotton? 


In employing a budget for plant and equipment expenditures, 
what can be done with unforeseen costs? 


If you are interested in the answers to these questions, 
you will find them in articles in this issue. 
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One of the “Ribbon” prints, in which 
a crepe de chine stripe alternates with 
a sheer one of the same width, giving 
a foundation for light and shadow and 
variety in all-over patterns which are 
used to good advantage. Stehli fabrics 


ings, all of which may be had with 


a plain weave dyed to a 


match in the same bath. 


per fect 


“Photographic prints” of tweeds 
that 
a weighted 
crepe, something which has not been 
done before. 


For 


are also of special interest in 


they are processed upon 


sports wear, a knitted weave 





Something new in prints. <A_ photo- 
graphic print of tweed design, pro- 
cessed upon a weighted crepe. Stehli 


fabrics 
has been simulated in a weave called 
“Bagatelle.” 


rough-sur faced 


This is a_ piece-dyed 
two-tone effect ob- 
tained by the use of an artificial fiber 
in the weave. 

Special mention must be made also 
of the “hand-drawn” georgette shown 
in a variety of little checks. 


New Bedford Tax Abatement 
Appeal Taken 

NEW Mass.—The 
sutta, Grinnell, Pierce Mfg. 
Ltd., have all served 
notice on the city of New Bedford 
through their attorney, Philip Nichols, 
that an appeal will be taken to the 
Superior Court from the decision of 
the Board of 
their 


BEDFORD, 


Wam- 
Co., and 


Pierce Bros. 


Assessors in denying 
requests for tax abatements. 
The corporations were recently noti- 
fied that their petitions could not be 
acted upon owing to no list of real 
estate holdings being filed with the 
petitions. 
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John Detjens has been elected presi 
dent of the Carbondale (Pa.) Mills, Inc., 
which recently took over the Carbondal« 
Mills John Fischer has been elected 
vice president; J. J. Meili, treasurer, and 
H. Haltermann, secretary. 

Julius Forstmann, president of Forst 
mann & Huffmann Co., Passaic, N. J., 
and F. E. Ackerman, of the same firm, 
sailed f Europe on the S. S. Olympic 
on Oct. 29. They plan to visit England, 
and will study the 


countries, re 


France and Germany 
woolen industr in these 
maining awa until some time in 
December 

Allen R. Mitchell, Jr., of Allen R 
Mitchell & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., sailed 
for Europe on the S. S. France on Oct. 
29 He will 


of textile machinery in 


an extensive study 
England and 


make 


Scotland, remaining abroad until 
Dec. 15 

C. Edwin Webb, Chas 4. Webb & 
Sons Co., Ine., Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
We bb, sailed Oct. 26 tor Europe They 


will spend several weeks touring through 
England and various points on the con- 
sailed on the S. S. Aqui 
land at Southampton, 


tinent. They 
tania and will 


England. 


Rowland B. Jacobs, treasurer of the 
Everett-Norfolk Knitting Mills Corp., 
Lebanon, N. H., has been reelected presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


W. Allen Anderson, Davis, Young & 
Anderson, Philadelphia, sailed this week 
from Southampton, England, for the 
United States, returning home after hav- 
ing spent eight weeks in England and 
France, attending the American Legion 
convention in Paris last month. 


Pierpont L. Stackpole, a director of 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Stackpole, 
have announced the engagement of her 
daughter, Miss Sarah Montgomery 
Knowles to William Calhoun Gray, Ded- 
ham, Mass. Miss Knowles’ father was 
Lucius J. Knowles, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works at 
the time of his death in London, Eng- 
land. 


J. Harwood Cash, of Harwood Cash 
& Co., Ltd., spinners of yarns _ for 
levers, voile, etc., of Mansfield, 
daughter, recently 
United States on a short 
business and pleasure trip. While in 
Philadelphia Mr. Cash made his 
quarters at offices of Burns-Parr, Inc 
tl United 


the 


curtains, 
England, and_ his 
arrived in the 


head 


States representatives 


Charles Goodwin Carter, son of Fd 
win A. Carter, president of the Hodges 
Mass., and 
Bronxville, N. \ 


Carpet Co., Indian Orchard, 


Miss Louise Powers 


have announced thet engagement 
through the latter's parents 

J. Daniels, of N. V. Nederlandsche 
Kunstzijdefabriek, Arnhem, Hollan 
manutacturers of “Enka” vol 
recuperati irom ul operation at 
Hamilton, Canada Mr. Daniels 1 
been in this country onlv a short. time 
when he was taken ill and underwent an 
perati He will be joined by Mrs 
Daniels and within a= short time th 
plan to go to Atlantic City, N. J., where 


time recuperat- 


Mr. Daniels will spend 


1 : 1 
leave the hospital 
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Mrs. Gertrude 
widow of Matthew J 


of the M. J 


Clarke Whittall, 
Whittall, founder 
Whittall Associates, Wor- 


cester, Mass., has deeded to the Massa- 
chusetts Grand lodge of Masons _ her 
beautiful country estate, Juniper Hall, 


Mass., in memory of her 
husband, to be used for the relief of 
suffering Mr. Whittall was a 33d 
degree mason and the gift was made just 
before the fifth anniversary of his death, 


Shrewsbury, 
| 


Louis A. Stern, secretary of the Frank- 
lin Knitting Mills and a vice president of 
Westminster, Ltd., New York, has sev- 
ered his connections with both firms. His 
plans have not yet been made known. 

The Traffic Department of the Missouri 
Pacific Lines announces that J. 'G. Car- 
lisle has been appointed Director of In- 
dustrial Development, with jurisdiction 
over the Industrial Department. 

Herbert Wilkinson is now manager 
of the Southbridge (Mass.) Finishing 
Co. and is in running the 
entire plant. 


W. H. Huff, 


charge of 


manager and_ sales 
agent of the West Point (Ga.) Utiliza- 
tion Co., is recuperating satisfactorily 
from the effects of a major operation. 


Fred R. Zimmerman, recently with 
the Western Electric Co., has accepted 
appointment as methods engineer at the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, 
N. Y. Mr. Zimmerman has had a wide 
experience in development and consult- 
ing engineering, having been with the 
International Harvester Co., and the 
Western Electric Co., before entering 
the textile trade by accepting engage- 
ment with the Mohawk Carpet Mills. 


Charles S. Ruffner has been elected 
president of the newly organized New 
York Power & Light Corp., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


Belding B. Sleifer, director of sales 
for the Hamilton Woolen Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., and his son, George A. 
Sleifer, designer for the company, are 
to conclude their services next month to 
join another organization. 


The District Council of Textile 
Workers tendered a testimonial dinner to 
Thomas FF. McMahon, international 
president of the United Textile Work 
ers of America, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, at the Adel- 
phia Hotel, Oct. 27.. Mr. McMahon re- 
returned abroad where he 

survey of textile conditions in 
Ireland 


cently irom 
made a 


England and 


tonio, 


Silas M. Ransopher, of San An 
has accepted the position of super- 
visor of training at the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. He has 
wick vocational 
ind industrial education that 
narticularly fits him for thi -k at the 
particularly fits him for this work at the 


Mohawk Carpet Mills 


L. E. Griffith has resigned a position 
l 1 White 
be come 
Mohawk 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Tex " 


lad a experience in 


raining 


as empioyvment 
Motor (¢ Cleveland, ©., to 
director t per 


Carpet Mills, Inc., 


manager for the 


sonnel at the 


Albert F. Sickman, for several vears 
ad o ng and production de- 
partment of the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Mass., has resigned and 
vacation will a position 
town. 


( t the planni 
Southbridge, 
after a 


out of 


accept 


Francis William Hynes, system man- 
ager for the William Carter Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., and Miss Ruth Elizabeth 
White, also of that city, were married 
in the rectory of Holy Name Church, 
Springfield, on Oct. 24. 

H. K. Roberts, formerly of the firm 


of Baker, Roberts & Co., Lexington, 
N. C., has become associated with 
Hambley & Co., Salisbury, N. C., cotton 


merchants. Prior to entering the cotton 
business, Mr. Roberts was connected 
with the Erwin (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
Co. and the Vance Cotton Mills, Salis- 
bury, N. C. 

Carroll D. Newell, for the last five 
years in charge of the woolen division oi 
Morton H. Meinhard & Co., New York, 
on Jan. 1 will join the organization of 
the Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., Inc. Mr. 
Newell will become associated with 
Gerome Leonard in the New York of- 
fice to be opened by the company. 

H. E. Heslip, formerly employed at 
Carlton Place, Ont., Canada, has recently 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Gloversville (N. Y.) Knitting Co. 

Paul Quick has taken the position as 
general superintendent with the newly 
organized firm of A. H. Rogers & Co., 
Fonda, N. Y., which has succeeded the 
Bricks-Allen-Blum Corp. 

William Woosman, assistant super- 
intendent of the print works of the 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has re- 
signed and accepted a position with B. F. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
He has been connected with the Pacific 
Mills since 1908, having been employed 
in the Cocheco Dept. of the corporation 
at Dover, N. H., previous to coming to 
Lawrence. 

Chester Woodward has resigned as 
chief engineer for the Thorndike Co., 
West Warren, Mass., to accept a similar 
position in Turners Falls, Mass. 

Emory Earl Lothrop of the Boston 
office of Wellington, Sears & Co., and 
Miss Margaret Florence Manning, To- 
ronte, Canada, were married in Christ 
Episcopal @hurch, Toronto, on Oct. 29. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lothrop will make their 
home in Newton Center, Mass. 


C. W. Register, formerly employed 
in the Loray Division of the Manville 
Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C., has taken 
a position as night overseer of spooling, 
warping and twisting with the American 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Bessemer City, N. C. 


Edward Russell has resigned his 
position as overseer of the finishing de- 
partment of the Charlton Woolen Co., 
Charlton City, Mass., to accept a similar 


one in Albany, N. Y. 
H. T. Godfrey, formerly of Warren 


ville, S. C., is now overseer of spinning, 
spooling and warping in Steele’s Mills, 
Rockingham, N. C. 


J. F. Wharton has taken a position 
as overseer Of spinning and winding with 
the Sauquoit Spinning Co., Gadsden, Ala 


J. Wallace MacLean has resigned 
his position of overseer of the slasher 
and warp room of the Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Southbridge, Mass 


J. E. Reckley has taken a position as 
night overseer of carding in Mill No. 2 
ot the Cotton Mills, Liberty, 
S:.4. 


Easley 
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J. W. Parker, formerly night 
seer of carding in Mill No. 2 
Easley Cotton Mills, Liberty, S 
now with the Ninety Six (S. C.) 
Mills. 


William Maloney has taken 


tion as night overseer of cardir nd 


spinning in the Dorman Mills, P 
W. Va. 

J. S. Ross has been made day 
seer of weaving in the plant 
Cleveland Cloth Mills Co., Shelby 


William E. Hetherman, an o\ 
for the Cheshire Mills, Hart 
N. H., and Miss Anna F. Carroll, 
ford, Vt., were married in St. } 
Church, Fairhaven, Vt., on Oct. 2 
Arthur Ryan has accepted thx 
tion of overseer of the carding depart 
ment of the Daniels 
srookfield, Mass. He 
Cherry Valley, Mass. 
William Whyte has taken a posit 
as night overseer of 
Dorman Mills, Parsons, W. Va. 
Louis J. Joyce, formerly with th 
Norwich (Conn.) Mills and M. 17 


comes 


Stevens & Sons Co., Franklin, N. H,, 


has been made head carder at the Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, NN. \ 


S. A. Mauney has been promoted t 
day second hand in weaving 
Cleveland Cloth Mills Co., Shelby, N. ( 


S. S. Copeland, formerly with th 


Washington Mills, Fries, Va., has taken 


a position as second hand in weaving 
with the Borden Mills, Inc., Kingsport, 
Tenn. 

L. J. Pettigrew has been promoted 
to night second hand in weaving at the 
plant of the Cleveland Cloth Mills Co., 
Shelby, N. C. 

C. A. Keown, formerly master m¢ 
chanic at the plant of the Sauquoit Spin- 
ning Co., Gadsden, Ala., is now with th 
Unique Knitting Co., Acworth, Ga. 


M. B. Singletary has been promoted 
to general second hand in_ spinning 
rooms No. 1 and 2 of Mill No. 1 of the 
Roanoke Rapids (N. C.) Mills Co. 

Earl Hamer has been promoted from 
second hand to overseer of spinning in 
the New England Southern Mills. 
Hogansville, Ga. 

Peter Dockry, overseer of carding 
and spinning in the Silesia Mills of the 
United States Worsted Corp., West 
Chelmsford, Mass., has resigned. 
weaving 
Tucapau 


W. F. Prince, overseer of 
in the crash division of the 
(S. C.) Mills, has resigned. 


W. E. Crocker, night overseer © 
carding in the Harmony Grove Mills, 
Commerce, Ga., has resigned and ac- 
cepted a position as assistant overseer 
of carding in the Jefferson (Ga.) Mills 


H. N. Pirkle, formerly of Egan, 4. 
is now assistant overseer of spinning a 
the Jefferson (Ga.) Mills. 


John Ford, formerly of Spartanburg 
S. C., has accepted the position of over 
crash weaving at the Tucapau 
Mills. 

M. Thomas Bessey has resig! 
position as overseer of finishing 
Moodus (Conn.) Woolen Co. He comes 
from Uxbridge, Mass. 


seer of 
cs. 3 


Mfg. Co st 


weaving in the 


for the 
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Southern Textile Association Forms New Division at Birmingham Meeting— Continued 


(Continued from page 63) 


cty of Birmingham has great riches 
store yet untapped. When we 
nk of textile machinery today, we 
ink Lowell, Pawtucket, Provi- 
nee, etc. Though my temples are 
rning gray, I hope to see the day 
at when I think of textile machin- 
ery my thoughts will turn toward 
Khirmingham. It is needless for me 
enumerate the many advantages: 
is wonderful climate, abundant sup- 
y of coal, iron and power and above 
the best man-power that’ God 
\lmighty ever made. I firmly be- 
lieve that it has been a Divine Provi- 
dence that has set the South aside, 
pure in blood, noble in thought and 
deed, that it may lead the way. You 
ive all these, only one thing is 
wanting—‘The Start.’ ” 
Tribute to Mr. Comer’s Father 
\lthough Mr. Comer, in his 


of 


reference to his 


Governor 


modesty, omitted 
father, the late Comer, in 
mentioning leaders had 
responsible for the remarkable growth 
of the southern textile industry, this 


who been 


omission was not allowed to stand. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Brown's 
response, A. B. Carter, of Gastonia, 
N. C., one of the organizers of the 
S. T. A., and for many years its 
secretary, asked for the privilege of 
the floor and remarked that the 


association was on that day meeting 
\vondale 
Mills, one of the most prosperous in 


in the home city of the 
dustries of the country, which stands 
as a monument to Governor 
He that all 


minute as a tribute to the memory of 


Comer. 


suggested stand for a 
this leader. 


the 


The immediate response 


indicated unanimity of feeling 


which this suggestion engendered. 


Regulating Weights from Regain 


























of holding the weight of the cotton 
standard in 


each operation. lhe 
speaker illustrated his talk with charts 
but unfortunately did not have copies 
suitable for reproduction at this time 
His address is given below and it is 
later date the 


hoped that at 
graphs may also be presented 


some 


The problem is to keep the weights 
of the standard at each 
operation, allowing for, in 
place, and eliminating, in another, the 
amount of moisture present. The 
places to which I refer are, first, the 
picker room; and second, the roving 


cotton on 


by one 


two 


1 Results of Study Presented 
= toS. T. A. by W. A. L. Sibley 
N.Y N outstanding example of the 
ee type of work being done by the 
. 7 members of the Southern Textile 
\ssociation—even the youngest—and 
— their ability to present those tacts 
sla clearly and concisely, was furnished 
sport by the first technical paper at the 
Friday morning session — entitled 
ai “Regulating Weights from Moisture 
at the Regain in Cotton” by W. A. L. 
Is Ce Sibley, superintendent of the Whitney 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co. In this paper, Mr. 
- me Sibley gave the results of studies and 
Spin- experiments made at his mill for the 
ith th purpose of determining the best way 
a. 
mooted 
inning 
of the 
1 from 
ing in 
Mills. 
arding 
of the 
West 
eaving 
ucapau 
eer ol 
Mills 
ac 
rseer 
Mills 
Ga 
g at 
vege 
ipa 






One of the Sessions of the Southern Textile 


{ssociation at Birmingham, 


In neither 
for there 
are a great many mills correcting laps 


on drawing and speeders. 


place 


is the idea original, 
for moisture in the picker room, and 
the 


“bone-dry” method for sizing roving; 


a few I know who are. using 
and no doubt many of them are get 
ting better results than we are. But 
there are certain phases that we had 
to work out for ourselves and I trust 
that you will find the information we 


have to give you, beneficial. 


Correcting Finisher Picker Laps 

in mills where the windows in the 
picker room can be kept closed and 
all the air tor the fans from 
the card room, where the air is con 


drawn 


ditioned to a relative humidity of 45 
to 50%, it is a rather simple matter 
to correct the weight of the laps for 
moisture. But when all your air must 
be drawn from the outside, where to- 
day may be dry, say around 30% rela- 
tive humidity, and tomorrow raining, 


with a relative humidity of 80%, the 


job of correcting for moisture takes 


on a different aspect. 

We found the difficulty to be as 
follows: Where a relative humidity 
is below 45°% the cotton in the finisher 
picker lap has more moisture than the 
“Standard Table ot 


Regain” allows 


tor, but when the relative humidity 
gets above 55, the cotton does not 
take up as much moisture as the re 
rain table calls for Therefore, the 


problem was, to determine just how 


much this difference is Kor three 


months we took a humidity reading 
in the picker room twice a day with a 
Sling Psvchrometer, at the same time 
we took a piece of cotton out of a lap 
that had just been run, dried the cot- 
ton out in an electric oven and deter- 
mined moisture was actu 
ally present. By means of this pro 
| 


had 


how much 


cedure over three months, we 





W. A. L. Sibley, Who Spoke on Regulat- 
ing Weights from Regain Before Meet- 
ing of S. T. A. 


actual tests tor practically every de- 
gree of relative humidity from 20 to 
85% 


With this information we plotted a 
curve, Hu- 


midity” as abscissas and the ‘Percent. 


using “Percent. Relative 


Regain” (as found by the test, to cor- 
with 
humidity) as 
this curve A. 


respond each percent. relative 
Let l 


ordinates us call 


Also, on the same sheet, 
a curve was plotted, using as ordinates 
the shown in a 


percent. regain as 


“Standard Regain Table.” We shall 
call this curve B. By observing the 
two curves it could be seen that “A” 
at 20% relative humidity was about 


1% regain above “B,” gradually ap 
proaching it as the relative humidity 
increased, until at 45% they were to- 
gether and stayed 


together through 





Birmingham News Photo 


{la., Oct. 28-29, 1927 
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we TO LAST \ 
TRUE “HOOD” : 
PRODUCT. : 


Whether it is Comb Circles, Fallers, or any product ent 
bearing the ““Hood” name as maker is your guarantee * 


of full value and dependability. 


Hood products are built to last the longest possible 
time and to give complete satisfaction. Each step in 
their manufacture is carefully supervised, with the 
result that— 


“‘ Tf It’s Hood It’s Good’”’ 


See Also—— 





INCORPORATED 1906 
19th and Westmoreland Streets ng 
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53% they then began to separate 
azain, but this time A” is below “B,” 
getting farther away as the relative 
humidity increases and at 85%, which 
calls for about 124% regain, curve 

.” showed only 844%. 

So with this new relation of mois- 
ture to cotton, we were able to make 

table showing the weight of our lap 
at every percent. relative humidity, 
ich made a difference of % of 1% 
regain, which in the case of our 
s amounts to about one-quarter of 
a pound. 

the second-hand in the card room 
reading with a _ Sling 
Psvchrometer every two and one-half 

urs, looks at his table to see what 

s laps should weigh at the relative 
humidity as found by the psychrome- 
ter, and corrects the weighing scales 
accordingly. 


ces a 


\s mentioned in the opening para- 
graph, we allow for moisture in the 
picker room, while in sizing roving 
we eliminate the moisture. Let us 


now consider the latter. 


Sizing by “Bone-dry” Method 

lwice a day, a yard is taken from 
each drawing delivery, all placed in 
an aluminum wire basket, and kept 
for two hours in an electric oven at 
a temperature of 220—230° F. 
The scales attached to the 
oven that a weighing can be made 
without removing the roving, thereby 
assuring a “bone-dry” weight. 

Once a day we reel off 12 yards 
from 12 to 20 bobbins of each hank 
roving on the speeders, place in a 
basket in the oven and dry out as 
above mentioned. 


are so 


This does not give 
an individual weight from each bobbin 
but does give the average weight of 
each hank roving. 

Your question probably is, “What 
has been gained?” And the answer 
is this. Every particle of doubt has 
been removed as to how much mois- 
ture the sizing represents. Without 
this method, you size your roving on 
a dry day, and find it light, you im- 
mediately decide that probably it has 
very little moisture in it, so you don’t 
change draft gears; several days later 
it is cloudy and your roving goes 
heavy, you decide it is moisture pres- 
ent, so again you don’t change. In 
each instance you may be correct; 
however, at neither time do you know 
just how much of this weight is cot- 
ton, and how much is moisture. But 
with the “bone-dry” method you don’t 
to guess, you know the weight 
shown is all cotton and you can 
change gears without fear of working 
n the wrong direction. 


Results Obtained 

ter all, though, it is results that 
and unless a new method betters 
‘ondition naturally none of us 

to change. Consequently, let 
€ enumerate a few of the advantages 
hat we have gained. By a correction 
laps in the picker room we do 
ive to change more than one 
in the crown gears on the draw- 
ing, \ftener than once a week. We 
0, the drawing to vary one-half 
‘ral’ light and one-half grain heavy, 
we change a tooth on the crown 
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gear, as one tooth affects the weight 
that amount. 

By making gear changes on our 
drawing, within the allowance of 
variations just mentioned, we do not 
have to change more than one tooth 
of a crown gear on the speeders (that 
make as fine as a 3.60 hank roving) 
oftener than week. On the 
frames that make a 1.90 hank roving, 
we have not changed even a crown 
Aug. 10, 


once a 


since 


gear and on our 
speeders a variation of only four 
points is allowed on each side of 


standard before a change is made of 
one tooth on the crown. 

In the spinning room there has not 
been a gear change made since this 
method was started, some four months 


ago, 


Value of Well-Kept 


As for the cloth weights, the fol- 
lowing is an average of each style for 
the last three months: 40” 
aged 3.61, with an extreme variation 
from heavy to light of 


3.00 aver 


six points; 


? 


37” 4.00 averaged 3.99, extreme varia 


tion nine points; 36” 4.50 averaged 


4.49, extreme variation eight points; 


30" 5.50 averaged 5.49, extreme 


variation five points. 

In conclusion, it might be 
add for information, that this method 
is not a all the 


panacea for curing 


causes of variations, for in 
that 


and this method should only 


weight 


reality it cures only 


one, being 


moisture, 
be considered as a 


necessary supple 


ment, after mechanical causes ot 


variations have been removed. 


Machinery 





Its Relation to Efficient Operation 
Outlined by Oliver G. Murphy 


F any reader of this report wonders 
why, as stated previously, Oliver 
G. Murphy of Shawmut, 


Ala., was 
the unanimous choice for chairman 
of the new division of the S. T. a 


he would have found the explanation 
if he could have listened to Mr. 
Murphy’s presentation of his paper 
“Well-Kept Machinery and Its Rela- 
tion to Efficient Operation” at the 
Friday morning session of the Birm- 
ingham meeting. Given a subject as 
broad as the industry itself, Mr. 
Murphy managed to compress into a 
comparatively short talk its most out- 
standing features. In addition, he has 
the ability to carry the utmost con- 
viction to his hearers. It is true that 
he is an orator, but this tells only 
part of the story as it is more his 
sincerity and enthusiasm which en- 
able him to drive home his thoughts. 
Mr. Murphy’s paper follows: 

The subject given to us for dis- 
cussion is one that is vital to every- 


one responsible for the successful 
operation of a plant. To the mill 
men of the Southern Textile Associa- 


tion, there is no subject that should 
have more attention, for to us 
been entrusted by the stockholders, 
directors, and general manager the 
duty of keeping the properties in such 
shape as to produce economically in 
quantities a product that will hold 
customers and bring new ones to our 
doors. Such being the case, we shall 
speak plainly, not picking our words 


has 


with care, for there is no midway 
ground when man is faced with a 
duty. 


We are all men of experience, or 
should be, to hold the position we do 
with our respective companies. 
time back, we heard a gentleman de- 
fine experience as intelli 
This superior intelligence is 
sometimes purchased at terrible cost 
to ourselves, and sometimes to those 
who have placed their confidence in 
our hands. Being men of superior 
intelligence that has been purchased 
at a price, we know vou have strong 
opinions on this vital question, and 


Some 


“superior 
gence.” 


inclined to take issue 
[If you do, rest assured that 
we feel this is your privilege, for we 


you may feel 


with us. 


are exercising ours in giving to you 
some frank opinions, after spending 
all of our work-a-day life in the mill, 
having filled and 


from superin- 


nearly every job 
position 
tendent. 

A foreman 


second 


sweeper to 


should 
hand, a 


discharge any 
superintendent any 
foreman, a general manager any su 
perintendent who does not do every- 
thing in his power to keep his ma- 
chinery in first-class condition. The 
should new general 
manager if he does not back his men 
up in their effort to keep their ma- 
chinery in shape to get every possible 
pound out of it, with the quality the 


directors get a 


best. But suppose the company has 
not and cannot get the necessary 
funds; then leave the sinking ship, 


i 


unless you are responsible for the con 


dition. If so, go down with it and 
be sport enough to stay down, so 


as not to sink another. 

Any man who has had sufficient ex 
perience to reach a position of re 
sponsibility and has not gained a su 
perior intelligence is either mentally 
disarranged, or mentally or physically 
lazy. In either of these cases, he has 
no business being allowed a position 
of responsibility, and any man hold 
ing him in such is guilty before his 
superior officers and untrue to his 
trust No intelli 
gence iS depart 


ment or plant to run down on him. 


man of superior 


going to allow his 
Every now and then you hear some 
one place a limit to the life of cotton 


mill almost 


machinery. There is no 
limit, if it is kept in perfect repair, 
except in the case 


will either 


where a new model 
produce better quality or 
reduce cost. Then the quicker you 
get the old machine to the junk pile, 
the better it is for your stockholders. 

Someone has said that “red tape is 
efficiency gone to seed.” This is true, 
but we do want an efficient system for 
keeping tab on our machinery; a sys- 


tem of 


inspection someone who 


+ 
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knows, and has the courage to speak 
the truth to the proper 
It is here that we must not lose our 


authorities. 


bearings and become extravagant or 
wasteful. Here we will need superior 
intelligence. 


Three Questions to Answer 
Chere that 


should be asked and answered before 


are three questions 
do I need 
it; second, have I the money; third, 


a purchase is made: First, 


will I get interest on the investment. 
\ny machine that will get desired re- 





Oliver G. Murphy, Who Spoke to 8S. T. A. 


on Well-Kept Machinery 
sults and will pay for itself in five 


We doubt 


Manager 


years is a safe purchase. 


seriously your general say- 
ing no, if you can answer these ques- 


tions with a yes. 

Gentlemen, we should never spend 
money on a We must know, 
and if we do not know, then hold our 
until 
that we 
with the times, 


guess. 


peace we do. The speaker be- 
should keep abreast 
allowing nothing that 
will improve our plant or product to 


get by us, 


lieves 


but he is absolutely op- 
posed to being the first fish to bite. 
We can gamble with our own money 


or be wasteful, but with that which 
is entrusted to us, honor compels cau- 
tion We should) remember when 


spending, what the cold-blooded Eng- 
lishman said to the young man, ‘‘Son, 
there is 


no sentiment in 


business.” 
We think that is a rotten motto for a 
life, but when spending that which is 
entrusted to us, it is well to remember. 


Has it 


ever struck you, that for 
you to operate efficiently, you yourself 
must be efficient as a foreman? That 


your personal machine must be well 
kept? That your mind must be clear ? 
That a clear mind with good judg- 


ment does not go with that Monday 
morning brown taste, the nervous 
hand and the head that aches more 
or less? The same thing applies to 


superintendents, 
must be 


but in addition, they 


well-rounded business men, 
for their problems are many besides 
purely technical. 


We know a 
book kept in 


mill 
the 


where there is a 
superintendent’s 
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HAS IT STYLE- 
APPEAL ? 


7. ‘ 


L= 


HE Work Shop, a unit of Pacific Mills or- 
ganization, was created to see fabrics the way 
women see them, It is directed and operated 
by women who understand style and the psy- 
chology of women. The Shop is devoted to 
the style testing of fabrics. Its test is the 100 
per cent suitability of a fabric for the uses to 
which it may be applied by women. 

The Work Shop takes new fabrics from the 
Pacific lines and gives a practical demonstration of their adapta- 





bility to the advanced fashions. It also experiments to find new 
uses to which the fabrics may be applied. 

Representatives of the Shop are constantly in touch with leading 
stores and smart shops to learn what retailers are doing with 
fabrics, what kinds of fabries women are buying, and the uses 
they are making of the goods. 

The Shop through Pacifie’s Paris style service obtains complete 
advance information about trends and style developments, and re- 
ports of all important openings in the French capital. 

Scores of garments are made by the Shop. These illustrate to 
the manufacturing trade the suitability of fabrics for various types 
of smart dresses. They also demonstrate the price range of the 
garments in which the fabries belong. 

The Shop also makes articles for home purposes to demonstrate 
new decorative uses for fabries. 

This is one of the ways by which the industry is meeting the test 
which comes when women look into their mirrors. Pacific Mills, 


24 Thomas Street, New York. 
MADE IN ' 
Lad Flo DOF 





PACIFIC FABRICS 
24 THOMAS ST-NY. 
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oftice, known as The Detailed Machin- 
ery Book. A page is devoted to each 
machine. Once each month the sec- 
ond hand of each department turns 
in a2 written report through his fore- 
man that each machine has been ex- 


amined and is in good condition. 
Any machine that is not, is not re- 
ported until it is. The report is re- 
corded. In addition to this report, 


there is one man who inspects each 
machine more thoroughly, no time 
limit being set when he is to get 
around. He is responsible only to the 
assistant and superintendent. A copy 
of his report is left on the desk of the 
interested foreman. Any machine not 
found in perfect repair is reinspected 
ten days later, and if found still in 
that is when thunder rumbles 
from the office and lightning begins 
to flash. 





; 
need, 


Section Man Contests 


In using the word “supplies,” we 
are using it in its fullest sense, namely 
those things needed to keep a machine 
erating efficiently. To keep from 
wastefulness on the part of section 
men, and to bring into play that char- 
acteristic which is common to all of 
us—the love of competition—one mill 
runs a section man contest, rewarding 
the men liberally for economy. <A 
standard is given each, based on past 
expenses, both for machine shop labor 
ind all material used on his section. 
year a first and second cash 
prize is given in each department, and 
n addition, a gold medal is given to 
the man having the best record for 
the entire mill. 


I ach 


southern mill 
went has said that section men con- 
tests of this nature are unwise. In 
is, the superintendent of this mill 
grees, if no check is kept, but in 
his case, no section that is not per- 
nally inspected and approved by the 
loreman is allowed any reward, the 
eward going to the next in line if his 
section is approved. This mill has 
een running this contest for years, 
| the results are very pleasing. 


\ very successful 


\ budget system on supplies is in 
lect at this mill, a system that is 
ther unusual. Each foreman is fur- 
with a card which carries at 
the top the daily amount of supplies 
hat can be used. This figure is only 
tated in total dollars that have been 

portioned to the department. The 

lis good for thirty days, each day 
wing the amount. spent, and 
hether it is over or under. This 
tter is handled daily by the super- 
ntendent with the foreman, and here 
e results are gratifving. Every 
ich man knows just how he 
in relation to his budget. You 
handle things of this nature 
ently long after the water has 
ver the dam. Jf the foreman 

n of superior intelligence, he 

indle his supplies in such a 


hished 


nt 


nmner as to stay inside of his 
udger, if he knows just how he 
it all times. Any _ superin- 





“nde” who will set his budget so low 


nat men cannot keep their ma- 
Chines 


n good running order is a true 
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biblical fool, which is a very unwise 
man. 

We wish to state that a_ well- 
equipped machine shop and a high- 
grade master mechanic are worth their 
weight in gold to any cotton mill. 
the man that has these 
jewels. We know a plan worked out 
by a master mechanic, with the co- 
the foreman, that 
valuable information and _ re- 
Every repair job was given a 
number and record kept of labor and 
material necessary to repair or re- 
place. After a year the peaks began 
to appear, and thus intelligent 
fight was made to reduce these peaks. 
This same master mechanic has in his 
hop a_ scrap 
divided into for 
each department. On a certain day 
in the week and on a certain hour, 
the foremen with either the assistant 
or the superintendent meet around 
this (Let us here, if you 
want a thing done, have a set time 
to do it.) From this box not a thing 
is allowed to go to the junk pile with- 
out the foreman knowing that its day 
of usefulness is passed. 


Blessed is 


operation of has 
given 


sults. 


an 


iron box which is 


compartments, one 


box. say 


Importance of Oiling 
No machine will produce efficiently 


and economically first-class finished 
product unless oiled. Every mill 
should have an oil chart showing 


what oil to use, when to use it, and 
where to use it. This chart should 
be in the hands of second hands, 
foremen and_ superintendent, and 
should be religiously carried out. 

It is astonishing how few men 


know how much oil to use. We have 
never been in a mill where the waste 
of oil was not so great as to be al 
most a crime. But the most astonish- 
ing thing in a mill is the blind faith 
that some section men and oilers have 
in getting to the bearings where the 


oil holes are stopped up and they 
know the cast iron is not porous. We 
challenge any man present, if you 
have a strong heart, to go to your 


machine shop and scrap iron pile and 
watch the things come down. Don't 
do it, your heart can't 
stand excitement or if your pastor is 
paying you a visit, for you will either 
drop dead or be with the 
heathens. 


fellows, if 


classed 


Do not get us wrong; there is no 
superintendent that appreciates his 
section men more than we do, but we 
sometimes feel that a section man 
thinks that the only thing a wrench 
is made to do is to take off either a 
worn or broken part, replacing with 
a new one; that it is against the law 
of the land to clean out an oil hole. 


When our weave room foreman de- 
cided to have us learn to fix heavy 
duck looms, he placed us with the 
best loom fixer in the shop. Believe 
us or not, we came near never learn- 
ing to fix, for every time a warp 
dropped out, right under that loom he 
sent us to tighten every bolt, clean 
out every oil hole. Then we would 
sit down on the bench and let her run. 


When we walk through our shop 
today, after noticing the small amount 


of supplies John Doe is using, see 
him sitting on his bench and 
looms running, our heart warms to 
him, and we wish we had something 
good to offer, and believe us, he gets 
it after a while. This foreman of 
our youth is one of our foremen to- 
day, and the faith we have in 
judgment is a thing of beauty to 
for he knew how 


his 


his 
see, 
to take care of his 
machinery, and the kind of men to 
put his with to make the 
kind of workmen he knew he needed. 


learners 


The Question of Speed 
It is useless for us to tell this 
gathering that one can_ produce 
efficiently unless his machinery is in 


condition to 


good — physical stand 
speed, all the speed that is wise, and 
produce a quality of product that the 
trade will accept. When we speak of 
speed we are not thinking of speed- 
We can 
anything more 
Whip the spinning and the 
weaving all that your judgment will 
permit, but do not try any hurry-up 


ing card room machinery. 
think of hardly 
suicidal. 


tactics on that card room machinery. 
Just stay in there and fight ‘em by 
keeping the belts on the tight pulleys 


and every end running. A moment 
ago we said, “that your judgment 


will permit.” Remember, there is a 
limit to speed, for you do not wish to 
shorten the life of your machinery 
with vibration and breakage that will 
run your supplies and machine stop- 
page to an unprofitable point. 


Cruelty to Belts 

Speaking of speed brings us to belts. 
If, in the day of judgment, men were 
judged for the brutal way they treat 
belts, we sometimes think the country 
of fire and 
large 
mills. If we 


would h 
from 


brimstone 
population 
were a 


ive a 
cotton 
man, 


very 
“cussing” 


which we are not, we would sav it 


Was 
a “damn shame” that so manv bulls 
die in vain to furnish us with a belt 


that will not last as long as it should, 
and give the service in that 
In our 
own plant we almost have apoplexy 


traction 
one has the right to expect. 
at some of the things we sometimes 
see. 

Why in the name of common sense 
don’t we wake up to the loss in pro 
duction due to the unnecessary ex 
pense of ruining belts? Of all ordi 
nary supplies, belting is perhaps the 
most expensive. Why don’t we take 
more care in getting the 
for every drive? Why don’t we give 
slippage constant attention? Don’t 
we all know that these things are ab- 
solutely necessary to the successful 
operation of a plant? “Yes,”’ you say, 
“you are correct.” Then, why, why 
don’t we do these things ? 

Robert Burnett says: “It is not 
possible to transmit power without 
loss by means of belt and pulleys. 
The practical objective then is to pre- 
vent unnecessary losses, and to hold 
to the irreducible minimum such losses 
as cannot be prevented.” He goes on 
to say that “in belting we have losses 
from creepage. 


proper size 


slippage, centrifugal 
force and windage.” 
unavoidable plain slippage can 
in a great measure be reduced; slip- 


Creepage is an 


loss: 
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page from centrifugal force can be 
helped in the proper selection of belt; 
and windage is a power loss by trap- 
ping air under the belt as it rides on 
to the pulley. The last two forces 
are apparent in high speed belts only. 

In our own plant recently, we have 
begun a study of belts, as to the 
amount of slippage of different types 
ot belting, of different drives at 
different also a study of that 
great evil, belt dressings. Everybody 
makes the best in the world, you know. 
We are just curious to know who 
does. 


loads: 


It might not be amiss to ask you to 
check thoroughly the 
power bill between electrical group 
drive and direct. We are wondering, 
from what we know, if the industry 
isn’t doing a little guess work in going 
so much towards the direct drive. 
There may be some few places where 
it may be best, but we question it very 


difference in 


much. The Jones’ are doing it, you 
know, and we want to do like the 
Jones’. Just do a little investigating 


before spending the money, and drop 
us a line if 
surmise. 


we are wrong in our 

It is an age of standardization, and 
it is pleasing to know that there is an 
agitation among the belt makers to 
standardize on width and weight, with 
the idea of decreasing cost and im- 
proving deliveries. If the decrease in 
cost will only be passed along to our 
mills, we are sure that the S. T. A 
mill members will gladly go on record 
as in favor of standardization. 

Supply Inventory 

No mill can operate at the proper 
efficiency if sufficient supplies are not 
kept on hand at all 
great 


times, but here 
must be used It has 
been stated that one billion dollars per 
vear is lost on too large inventories. 


caution 


It is common knowledge that we have 
business cycles, but it is not so gen 
erally known that “a study made of 
commodity prices for many years back 
shows a recurring cycle which repeats 
every 50 to 60 vears.” The last peak 
came in 1920, after 30 years of decline, 
followed by 20 years of gradual rise. 
loday we are slowly, very slowly, go 
ing down again. This decline, accord- 
ing to past performances, is not due to 
stop until 1950. 

With the facts of this history be 
fore us, we should be very, very care- 
ful about enlarging our supply inven 
tories, even though we are so foolish 
as to forget the interest lost on money 
tied up unnecessarily. 
necessarily,” 


We say “un- 
for we can get wonder- 
ful deliveries on almost every supply 
we need. <A _ nickel saved is a nickel 
made in this time of tight competition 
and small profit margin. We our- 
selves do not look for very great re- 
duction in the wage any time 
soon, so the mills are faced with the 
problem of decreasing cost by efficient 
operation. It is possible that our fight 
will be even harder if the nations that 
owe us pay in trade, which we may as 
well expect, for they are short of 
gold. 


scale 


Training the Personnel 
Looking into the future brings to 
mind another phase of well kept ma- 
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clinery and its relation to efficient’ 
operation, and that is the personnel of 
our southern mills in the future. Men, 
many of us fall down in not properly 
training our section men. They are 
really your key men when it comes to 
well kept machinery. If they did their 
work intelligently and well, a multi- 
tude of evils would disappear. With 
the rate at which demands are coming 
upon us, the time is fast approaching 
when we are going to need a higher 
erade section man than we have had 

the past. The answer is in the 

\| schools of our Southland. They 

today turning out boys with the 
fundamentals of education that will 
litt the grade of workmen far above 
those of tormer years, if we can offer 
hem wage sufficient. 

\We must be more efficient, we must 
produce more per unit or the trade 
will forever lose this, its greatest asset 
of the future. We are proud of our 

ill men of the Southland. In the 
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last ten years they have done nobly; 
but, gentlemen, the possibilities of im- 
provement in the trade opened to 
thinking men, if accomplished, will 
make the story of Aladdin’s lamp a 
forgotten tale. 

You and I, fellows, will some day 
“like the Arabs fold our tents and 
silently slip away,” and the worries 
of drafts, twist, speeds, efficiency and 
such like will be only a memory that 
will drift past as we day-dream “‘be- 
side the river, as we rest beneath the 
shade of the trees.” But while we are 
here, let us give all we have. 

Do you love the old mill? Every 
spinning frame, every loom, yes, every 
bolt in it? Do you appreciate the 
people that work for you? 
for whom you work? 


The people 
Your selling 
house and those to whom your product 
goes? If you do, you're right, boys, 
you're right; so stay in there and 
fight, and remember that eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of success. 


Reports from Sectional Chairmen 





Heads of S. T. A. Divisions 
Tell of Their Various Activities 


| l has been stated frequently in these 
columns that the real work of the 
S. T. A. is done in its sectional meet- 
ings. Consequently, the reports pre- 
sented by the chairmen of the various 
divisions at the annual and semi- 
annual conventions represent one of 
the most vital features of these 
sessions. In the case of the Birming- 
ham meeting, it happened that most of 
the sections had not met since the 
Ashville convention, but nevertheless 
this gave the chairmen of such divi- 
sions an opportunity to review briefly 
the purposes and activities of their 
individual sections. 

Before these reports were presented, 
however, President Gilbert called on 
Prof. Thomas Nelson, dean of the 
Fextile School of the North Carolina 
State College, to say a few words. 
Dean Nelson, who was one of the 
charter members of the S. T. A., re- 
marked that his school is attempting 
to teach young men the principles of 
efficiency such as had been outlined in 
previous papers at the meeting. He 
expressed the belief that there is no 
body of men more efficient in their 
work than those connected with the 
textile mills of the South. He re- 
terred to the fact that at one time 
England had thought we could never 
make fine goods in this country and 

t this had been refuted. He stated 

t history repeated itself when New 
England had the impression that the 
South could never produce fine goods 

| that this in turn had been refuted. 
le closed with an invitation to all 
southern mill mep to utilize the 
facilities of the experimental labora- 

which has been installed at his 
sciool for the service of the textile 
mils of the South. 


Spinners’ Division Report 
he Spinners’ Division is one of 
se which has not met since the 


Asheville meeting, and consequently 
the report of this division, prepared 
by Carl L. Harris, of Inman, 5. C 


* *9 


chairman, but read in his absence by 
James A. Chapman, Jr., was devoted 
to a summation of the things which 
have been accomplished since its 
organization and a forecast of the 
part which the division hopes to play 
in the future development of the 
industry. The report follows in part: 

“T do not fear contradiction in say- 
ing that the interchange of ideas at 
our sectional meetings has saved the 
industry thousands upon thousands of 
dollars. 

“Sometime ago one rather large 
mill that I know of threw out the 
spindles that they were using on warp 
spinning and adopted another type, 
and in so doing reduced their total 
spinning cost one fourth of a cent per 
pound. They are now changing their 
filling spindles with the expectation 
of reducing cost by approximately 
that much more. The manager of the 
mill told me personally that food for 
thought gathered from the spinning 
discussions caused them to see far 
enough ahead to warrant the expendi- 
ture. 


“Tt is very rare that we can point 
to such specific cases as just men- 
tioned, but there is no doubt in my 
mind that there has been many times 
when our discussions have 
ways to bring about savings. 


pt yinted 


“It would be hard to enumerate the 
many items of equipment, such as tape 
drive, No. 1 flange ring, wide gauge, 
etc., that have been discussed at our 


meetings. Many of these have been 
adopted and have gone into wide- 
spread use much sooner by their 


advantages being aired at our gather- 
ings than would have been the case 
otherwise. 


“These things are of small value 


when compared to the aid given in 
many other ways. The interchange of 
ideas, even though in probably few 
cases were they applicable under all 
conditions, has caused us to be more 
alert and watchful for methods of 
improving our operations. 

“We are now on the eve of a new 
era in cotton manufacturing and the 
need for our closest cooperation is 
growing keener every day. The time 
is here when it is necessary for us to 
provide ways whereby each operative 
can produce more and better goods at 
less cost. In many instances this is 
being accomplished very successfully, 
and in every case the spinning depart- 
ment has had to come forward with 
its proportionate share of improve- 
ment as its product bears a direct 
relation to the results that can 
be accomplished in the subsequent 
processes. 

“T have begun to wonder if we are 
using properly the tools at our dis- 
posal to meet this condition. We 
have so many things that will affect 
our work, such as drafts, speed, twist, 


travelers, etc. We will only have 
time to mention two of the most 
important—speed and twist. Are we 


using them so as to get the most 
efficient results in our weaving? 

“Up until recently we had been un- 
able to gather much information along 
this line. However, this past spring 
we sent out a questionnaire asking for 
speeds, etc., and secured 
encouraging response. 


quite an 
You will find 
all this information in the book of 
proceedings of the last annual meet- 
ing. We wish to follow this up and 
trust that we may 
cooperation. 


receive your 

‘A study of the reports on 30s 
warp will be found very interesting, 
and should be enough to put us to 
thinking. We have spindle speeds 
from 8600 to 10208: front roll speeds 
from 108 to 120, and 24 to 30 turns 
twist per inch in yarn. The mill with 
the lowest spindle speed reported lacks 
quite a bit of showing the lowest 
front roll speed. 

“Such facts as the above make me 
feel that probably in many cases we 
are sacrificing quality, if not quantity, 
by not making a more thorough study 
of our speeds and twists, and I wish 
to urge that during the next year we 
devote some serious thought and 
effort to this phase of our work.” 


Weavers’ Division Report 

The report of the Weavers’ Divi- 
sion of the S. T. A., presented by 
L. L. Brown of Clifton, S. C., chair- 
man, at the Friday morning session, 
follows in part: 

“Usually, the chairmen of the sec- 
tions have had a report to make of 
previous meetings, but in this instance 
there has been no sectional meeting 
How- 
ever, I am glad of the opportunity to 
come before you today and give you 
a brief outline of what the Weavers’ 
Division has been attempting to do 
for the last two years, 

“It is true we have not accom- 
plished fully that which we set out to 
do, but do feel that we have had a 


since our last annual meeting. 
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fair measure of success. The enthusi- 
asm and cooperation that we have had 
at all of our meetings gives assurance 
that our problems are being seriously 
studied. 

“Two years ago we set out to 
standardize print 
constitutes a good delivery of ‘firsts.’ 
\t our first 


cloth as to what 


meeting we had some 
forty-odd pieces of prints, each piece 
a double cut; some were ‘firsts’ and 
some ‘seconds.’ A large number of 
members graded this cloth and their 
findings were tabulated. 


quite 


There was 
a diversity ot 
valuable 
problem, there must be more uniform 
grading by all the mills. At our next 
meeting we again had several double 
cuts, not so many howevet 


opinion. That 


gave us a clue to our 


as Wwe had 
at our previous meeting. This time 
the members devoted the morning 
hours to inspection and grading and 


the afternoon session to discussion. 


1 


In the discussion each member would 


state just exactly why he would put 


a certain piece in ‘firsts’ or ‘seconds.’ 

“You speak English because every 
one around you does, but if you would 
speak other languages correctly, you 
will have to associate with people of 
many nations. So it is with the grad 
ing of cloth. You have your own 
set ideas of what a piece of ‘firsts’ 
looks like, but to know what others 
think of the same piece would be of 
great value to you. 
what we 
meetings. 


This is precisely 
are doing at our sectional 
At these meetings you see 
how the other fellow grades. The 
man that knows it all is yet to be born. 


Multiple Loom System 

“There is a subject that is going to 
be widely discussed at our next meet 
ing, and that is:—the multiple loom 
system of weaving. ‘This system of 
weaving has developed very rapidly 
in the last two years, mostly on print 
cloth; however I can’t see why it 
shouldn’t develop on other weaves as 
well. Several men, whom I know 
personally, who were skeptical of this 
system at first, who could see all of 
the faults and none of the virtues, 
are now converts to the system. In 
passing, let me say, that it is wise to 
be skeptical of the many new things 
that are being brought out, almost 
daily, in our line; but very foolish 
to blindly turn a deaf ear and con- 
demn, without a thorough investiga- 
tion, a thing just because it is new. 
It would be just as logical to con 
demn a new born babe as a blooming 
idiot because it can neither walk nor 
talk, as to condemn a new idea before 
it has been given a chance. Give it 
time to develop; it may make a bloom- 
ing idiot after all—who can tell? 

“IT have been asked how is the best 
way to start a mill on the multiple 
loom system. My answer is this:— 
five grains of calomel fol- 
lowed the next morning by 
ping dose of 


Give it 
a whop- 
castor-oil. In other 
words, gentlemen, you want a clean 
system, clear of all obstructions and 
all departments functioning properly. 

‘To use the multiple loom system 
it is absolutely necessary that you 


have good running weaving. You 
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VERY operation in the manu- 
facture of Rayon De Luxe is 
conducted with the utmost preci- 
sion and is subject to the most 
rigid inspection. 


Rayon De Luxe must meet most 
exacting standards of quality 
before shipment. 


The result is a yarn which has 
met with general favor in_ all 
branches of the Textile Industry. 


we 
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can. have that with gouts, big knots, 
lot knots, weak threads and last 


put not least, by any means, poor 
joo fixing. You may be surprised 


whe I tell you that a large number 
of nills, in putting into effect the 


mul'iple system, found that nearly 
<0 of their loom stops were due to 
mecianical stops,’ that is:—poor 


loom fixing. harness adjustment, etc. 
yme of you may wish to know 
the results of multiple weaving. It 
means this, more production, 
seconds and lower costs.” 


less 


Master Mechanics’ Division 
the Master Mechanics’ Division 
e S. T. A., is one of the newest 

sections, its report, prepared by H. H. 

ller of Newberry, S. C., was heard 

with great interest. This report, 
which was read by Marshall Dilling, 

Gastonia, N. C., in Mr. Iler’s 
absence, follows: 

(he phase of the association’s 
work which we of this division are 
ving to conduct, is just entering the 
second year of activity, and is vet too 
new for us to be able to report here 
the accomplishment of such as the 
lder divisions have been able to re- 
port from time to time. This cir- 
cumstance however should not be dis- 

( for doubtless the others 

have been through a similar experi- 

ence and found that time was required 
the beneficial results of their 
tivities to become so apparent that 


4 


‘ouraging, 


mills saw they were missing some- 


ng if they failed to cooperate by 
ending their men to the sectional 
eetings. We of the Master Me- 
nies Division are sure that time 


show to the mills that they have 
uch to gain by having their men 


ttend our meetings, bringing with 
their problems for collective 
lv and consideration, and we be- 


time our activities 
place the mechanical departments 
i basis of efficiency comparable 


lieve also that in 


that which now obtains in the 
departments. 
t is perhaps pretty well known 


in most textile mills at least, and 
the South, the 
mechanical department is regarded as 
rt of adjunct made necessary by 
important detail of keeping the 

ls turning, and its other possi- 
lities have in many cases been en- 
irely overlooked. It is of course 
necessary that the wheels be kept 
turning, but while they are turning, 
isn’t it also desirable to activate the 
lepartment responsible 
ers which make 
irning said wheels, and in matters 
tend to lower the costs of pre- 
ms against a possible interrup- 
if their turning? 
s which this division is giving 
ts attention to, and it is our ambition 
to build up an organization to which 
member may bring his knottiest 
ems, and be assured that he will 


specially here in 


for 
for 


that, in 


lower cost 


lave the help of hundreds of his 
rot.er Master Mechanics in the 
m thereof.” 
Eastern Carolina Division 
unusual important subject, 


Nan ly, the possibilities of local utili- 


These are the’ 
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zation of cotton grown in eastern 
North Carolina, was touched upon in 
the report of the Eastern Carolina 
Division of the S. T. A., presented 
by Chairman T. W. Mullen, of Rose- 
mary, N.C. 
part: 


This report follows in 


“The fall meeting of the Eastern 
North Carolina Division of the 
Southern Textile Association was 
held in the Textile Department of 
A. & E. College, Raleigh, Sept. 30, 
at 10:00 A. M. 

“The subject for this meeting was 
uses and limitations of cotton grown 


in eastern North Carolina. This was 


selected as we thought that it was a 


interest to all 
the mills in eastern North Carolina. 
For, if we could make use of the 
cotton grown right at the mills, it 
would certainly mean a saving to the 
mills and give the farmers a nearby 
market for their cotton, 
having to ship it away. 
“The first part of the discussion 
dealt with the qualities of our local 


matter of very vital 


instead of 


cotton, as to length and uniformity of 
staple, and the best way to improve 
our local cotton. In this part of the 
discussion we had a very instructive 
talk by Dr. R. E. Winters of the 
college who is in charge of the work 
in helping the farmers g 
cotton. 


better 
He pointed out the character 
istics of different types of cotton and 
answered a of 


TOW 


number questions 
asked by the members. This, we con 
sidered, a valuable part of the 
meeting as the overseers and superin 
tendents in charge of the textile mills 
would 


very 


be greatly benefitted by a 
fuller knowledge of the peculiarities 


of the cotton fiber. 





H. H. Iler, Chairman Master Mechanics’ 
Division, S. T. A. 


“After a thorough discussion of 
the while subject, the consensus of 
opinion of the meeting was that the 
best cotton now grown in 
eastern North Carolina is entirely 
fitted to the needs of the 


being 


great ma- 
jority of the mills in this section of 
the State, as there is quite a quantity 
of full inch cotton and better now 
being raised, and this cotton is en- 
tirely satisfactory for warp yarns as 





T. W. Mullen, Chairman Eastern North 
Carolina Division, S. T. A. 


fine as and 


30S, even up to 40s. 
“The great question is to get the 


mills to realize that cotton of a 
quality fully sufficient for their needs 
can be grown locally, and then by 
paving a the better 
cotton, to thus let the farmer see that 
it will pay him 
grade cotton.” 


premium for 


to raise the higher 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers 
Up to the time of the organization 
division ot the S. T. A.,, 
\labama, 
Gte., at 


the 


ot the new 
taking in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, last 
Bleachers & 
Finishers Division of the association 


was the baby 


Birmingham 
Saturday, Dyers, 


section, since it was 


An 
informal report was presented Friday 


Paul F. Haddock, of A. 


formed only a few weeks ago 


morning by 
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Klipstein & Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
chairman of the division. 
Mr. Haddock stated that 
usually interesting and spontaneous 
had featured 
view of the 
terests comprised in this division, it 
has 


an un- 


discussion the initial 


meeting. In many in- 
been divide it 
into groups representing the different 
classes. It is Mr. Haddock’s 
that section has a_ real 
opportunity to contribute to the suc- 
cess of the Southern \sso 
ciation and of the mills concerned 
He remarked that many of the men 
represented in the division are textile 
chemists and that the S. T. A. can 
accomplish a great deal by helping 
them to put into practice the theory 
which found such 
detail in text-books and periodicals. 


deemed best to 


beliet 
the new 


Textile 


may be now in 


Report from Texas 
As the Texas Textile 
an actively growing body, is affiliated 


\ssociation, 


with the S. T. A., a brief report on 
its progress was made by H. S. Clark, 
superintendent of the Miller Cotton 


Mills, of Waco, Texas, a department 
of the C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., Dallas 

Mr. Clark brought greetings from 
his State and assured the association 
of the pride which his organization 
takes in the fact that the S. T. A. has 
accepted it in affiliation. He = stated 
that the Association 
wants to cooperate in every way with 
the, S.. TL As, that 


members to become full-fledged 


Texas Textile 


and many of the 
wish 
members of the latter organization. 
J. M. Gregg, 
the 5. 1. A... 
gram 
of the 


regrets at 


secretary-treasurer ol 
at this time read a tele 
Dan H. 
Texas association, expressing 
inability to Mi 


from Poole, secretary 


attend 


Gregg remarked incidentally that he 
had had the pleasure of attending a 
recent meeting in Texas and | 
found it to be one of the most worth 
while textile sessions in which he had 


ever participated. 


Institute’s Cost- Accounting Poliev 





Ideals and Progress Outlined for 
S. T. A. by George W. Duncan 


r its Asheville meeting in June, 
the Southern Textile Associa 
tion had an opportunity to secure 
first-hand contact with The Cotton- 


Sloan, 
presented address at 
At the Birmingham con- 

George W. Duncan, cost 

engineer with the Institute, delivered 

on Saturday unusually 
thoughtful and worth-while paper on 


Institute as George A. 
secretary, 
that 


vention, 


Textile 
an 
time. 


morning an 


“Cost Accounting from the Superin- 
tendents’ Point of 

After delivering to the members of 
the S. T. A. a warm personal message 
of greetings from Walker D. Hines, 
president of the Institute, Mr. Dun- 
can spoke as follows: 

Without going into details, I should 
like to outline in part the policies and 
progress of the Institute toward 
developing complete fabric cost sys- 
tems. 


View.” 


No two mills can be run ex- 


1 
| 
I 


alike; each 
worthy of 


actly may have specia 


problems study by com 
petent cost engineers or cost account- 
the 


amount of necessary details, but it is 


ants and vary greatly as_ to 
entirely feasible to work up a uniform 
svstem of sound and practical prin- 
ciples which can be adopted by the 
individual mills of the textile industry. 

Business cannot continue  in- 
definitely without a profit and it has 
been said that its very backbone is 
its system. If it is properly 
designed and used you will know ex- 
actly where you stand at all times, 
but many of you have been forced to 
price 
because 


cost 


normal 
some individual 
or mills have sold goods inade- 
quate and misleading information 
which had no proper relation to the 
cost of production. 

As I see the situation, it is 


sell at a below cost 


simply mill 


on 


most 
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‘tant to educate those mills, that 
cally have no cost systems, to 
realize the advantages derived from 
reliable cost data. This will take 
time, but progress has already been 
and it has been very gratifying 
ec the hearty response by the in- 
jividual members of the groups that 
the Institute has approached. I 
therefore, request all of the members 
§ this association to encourage the 
,joption of sound cost principles as 
, guide for selling purposes by those 
mills who do not now properly figure 
fabric cost. 
Plan of Organization 

The advisory committees of the In- 
stitute’s groups have held a number 
; conferences and a basis has been 
greed upon for procedure for the 
ourpose of bringing together in their 
rf relation all factors entering 
nto fabric cost. A careful study of 
the general situation has been made, 
nd a plan for the organization of 
tivity was decided upon which fol- 
ws very closely the procedure rec- 
mmended by the Department of 
\lanufacture, Chamber of Commerce 
f the United States, but differing in 
the following respect: Instead of hav- 
¢ one general cost committee for the 
attire industry, it was felt that it 


imp 
pract 


made 


s 


to 


ype! 


uld be most effective to work 
through the various groups. Meet- 
ngs of a more or less educational 


nature were held and cost committees 

represent each group were ap- 
pointed. These committees consist of 
the men who are actually doing cost 


yccounting work at the = individual 
ils and their duties will be the 
amonizing of the best known 


practices. 
Up to the present moment cost ac- 
unting committees have ap- 
for the following groups: 
irded Yarn; Wide Sheetings; Nar- 
row Sheetings: Southern Section and 
Eastern Section of the Print Cloth 
Group. In addition, plans are now 
mder way for a similar meeting to 
appoint a cost committee for the 
snaburg and Chambray Groups. We 
so expect to establish close contact 
ith the Fine Cotton Goods Exchange 
New Bedford which has already 
given valuable attention to the prob- 
ms of cost for the fine goods mill. 
When these studies are completed, 
‘is proposed to draw up an outline 
i what is considered sound principles 
submission to outside accounting 
ts and cost engineers for advice 
ad criticism. The approved plan 
ll then be offered to the members 
the Institute, but it is distinctly 
tnderstood that the outline of prin- 
ples will not be binding upon any 
lls. In this connection, please 
mind that the Institute will 
attempt to install cost systems in 
idividual mills. The field is entirely 
therefore,—our recom- 
tion is—that competent author- 
’ employed wherever the desired 
is felt to exist. 
“pon you gentlemen attending this 


been 
pointed 


rve 
as 


‘etine falls the responsibility of 
tgely determining the success or 
‘lure of the cost system. The 


“mpleted Fabric Cost can be accu- 
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rate only to the extent that the 
starting basic data is correct. There- 
fore it is absolutely necessary for you 
to educate your overseers and second 
hands, to keep accurate records of 
production, payrolls, 
done, etc. 

Some of 


repair work 


you have the false idea 
that this involves a lot of unneces- 
sary red tape—that you and your 
overseers’ duties are to superintend 
production and management rather 
than waste valuable time at a desk, 
but I wish to assure you from actual 
experience that if you will install an 
adequate system it will make your 
particular job much easier than where 
you attempt to 
well-known 


operate under the 
rule of thumb methods 
in common practice in many mills of 
the country today. Instead of wear- 
ing out shoe leather in looking for 
your particular trouble. in all proba- 
bility the reports would have given 
you warning of the impending break 
in time to correct it before any real 
damage had 
words, these 


been done. In other 
systems of modern re- 
ports are to the mill superintendent 
what the stethoscope is to the physi- 
cian, indicating the [ 
your problems. 
What Is Normal Production? 
The starting point on which a com 
plete fabric cost is based, is the deter- 
mining of what constitutes normal 
production. There are wide differ- 
ences existing today in the running 
time of plants, due to local conditions, 
types of mills, locations and general 
conditions of business. 


very pulse of 


I believe the 
tendency of the majority of superin- 
tendents is to determine that normal 
production which will give a minimum 
cost per pound. In other words, costs 
are based on 50 to 52 weeks per year, 
with 90 to 93% production. This 
manifestly gives more pounds than 
you can possibly expect to obtain from 
your mill and makes no provision for 
loss of running time by reason of 
holidays, half days, vacations, 
forced shut-downs, etc. 

I cannot urge strongly the 
necessity for facing facts with regard 
to normal production. On account of 
your practical experience, mill treas- 
urers largely depend upon you gentle- 
men to tell them the per cent 
production that you will get off on 
any style. My earnest plea is for 
you to be very conservative in your 
reply, because I have seen so many 
instances where normal costs were 
based on the superintendent’s estimate 
of 85%, and later, after the order 
had been taken, the actual production 
turned out to be 73%. This can only 
mean a decided loss to your company, 
and is one of the factors why the 
anticipated profits do not prove out 
with the actual results. 

You will no doubt be interested to 
know that other successful industries 
of this country have long since 
abandoned the obsolete principle of 
determining minimum cost figures. 
Regardless of whether they operate 
day or day and night, costs are based 
on single shift capacity and such 
normal production as their experience 
over a period of at least five years 


en- 


too 


has indicated. 
cation results in 


The practical appli- 
a more stable mar- 
ket and costs are figured on a normal 
which does not represent maximum 
capacity during prosperous times, nor 
minimum capacity during periods of 
curtailment. 

With such 
exceeded 
burden 


a basis, if the normal is 
there is an over-absorbed 
which should be charged to 
profit and loss, and if the normal is 
not maintained will of course 
be an unabsorbed burden chargeable 


to the 


there 


same account. The gain in 





George W.. Duncan, Cost Engineer, Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Who Spoke at Ses- 
sion of S. T. A. 


good periods should approximately 


offset the loss in poor periods. 


Night Running 
Before leaving the important sub- 
ject of normal production, may I say 


just a word of caution regarding 
night running? My experience has 
been that most mills do not really 
know the result of overtime oper- 
ation. 


Labor—is figured at a 


10% increase but in reality, the result 


generally 


over a period of time represents more 
nearly an actual increase in cost of 
approximately 12%. 

Depreciation on and 
Equipment increased in 
proportion to the overtime operation. 


Power, Supplies and Repairs, In- 


Machinery 
should be 


surance and Carrying charges are 
higher. The percentage of irregular 
goods, seconds, shorts, etc., is un- 


questionably greater. 

The Operating Efficiency is usually 
much lower. Then there is the large 
intangible problem of a lower mar- 
ket price, created by the surplus pro- 
duction caused by overtime operation. 
It is felt that all of 
must be taken into consideration in 
determining to what extent the gain 
by overtime operation is 
merely apparent. 

Many superintendents make it a 
practice to run on the heavy side. 
The dollars spent are divtded by the 


these factors 


real or 
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actual pounds produced, giving in 
reality a lower cost per pond than 
are the facts in the case. In the 


sale, generally, of goods, payment is 
received by the mill for its cloth at 
standard weights Hence it 
seems important and correct to have 
the cost of goods reflect that figure 
which represents the cost of the goods 


only. 


on the basis of the monetary return 
to the mill. An incidental advantage 
which may appeal to some is that the 
department of manufacturing as well 
as other items of cost would be shown 
on the normal and the disad- 
vantage would be avoided of under- 
stating cost per pound when the prod- 
uct is on the heavy side. In the 
interest of sound practice and uni- 
formity, it is believed that each will 
find it to its interest to adopt 
method of arriving at cost by using 
the standard 
actual weight. 


The Payroll 
turn to 
which 


basis 


the 


weight, instead of the 


elements of 
directly under the 
supervision of the superintendent and 
the first item that occurs to us is the 
Payroll. After the normal produc- 
tion has been decided upon, it is then 
a comparatively simple matter to build 
up the budget payroll for comparison 
with the actual weekly payrolls. This 
subject has been carefully studied and 
I think it is sate to say that most pay- 
roll are adequate with 
regard to the distribution of labor to 
departments. However it is to the 
use of the budget and 
actual payroll that I would like to call 
your attention. 


I now other 


cost are 


forms today 


operation or 


One suitable form of Summary of 
Payroll consists of a long sheet with 
all departments itemized, printed on 
the left side and containing seven ad- 


ditional columns as follows: 


(1) Budget Hours, 2) Actual 
hours, (3) Budget Payroll, (4) Ac- 
tual Payroll, (5) Cost per pound, 
(6) Gain, (7) Loss. 


From these columns, budget hours 
and budget payrolls are compared 
with actual hours and actual payroll 
and the gain or loss entered in its 
respective column. At a glance, the 
superintendent can see where the over- 
seer the budget allowance 
and it has been found that it is more 
effective to tell the boss carder that 
he has lost the company $248.00 this 
week rather than to say that his card 
room has gone up 
sixteenth of a cent a pound, 

Starch and fuel, electric 
power, supplies, packing material, 
mill repairs, drayage, village, normal 
and overtime depreciation, taxes, in- 


exceeded 


labor cost one- 


size, 


surance, office expense, miscellaneous 
expense, loss due to idle machinery, 
due to irregular rent, 
waste made, and raw materials are all 
cost items with which the superin- 
tendent is directly or indirectly con- 
cerned. I should like to take up 
each separately, but time forbids; 
therefore, I can only amplify one or 
two of the more important major ele- 
ments of cost and tell you that it is 
the consensus of opinion, brought out 


loss goods, 
s 
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for Every Class of Goods: 
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air drying without- 
expensive labor costs 


cotton 
as 


Hanging or festooning goods by the hand method 
has naturally become prohibitive in these days of 
big production and comparatively high labor costs. 


Waldron Mechanical Festooning Machines are today 





effecting large savings to owners of even small pro- 
o* cessing operations. The speed and accuracy with 
which festoons are formed, the reduction in labor 
charges, the economy of floor space and the vastly 
superior finish, even where color is used in processing, 


are reasons that have all contributed to the large and 





steadily increasing number of installations that are 


being made. 


There is a Waldron Mechanical Festooner to meet 
your requirements. Waldron Mechanical equipment 
is forming festoons of silk a few feet high and “cur- 
ing” linoleum floor covering with festoons fifty feet 


high. 








Our engineers will gladly recom- 
mend Festooning equipment for 
your particular requirements. Con- 
sulting us puts you under no obli- 
gation. 
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at the various groups’ meetings that 
ind. vidual mills treat: 

fachinery used in normal produc- 
tion, when idle, as a factor in arriv- 
ine at fabric cost, but to exclude all 
machinery permanently idle. 

tarch and Size as a supply rather 
than a material expense. 
Rent as a credit to village expense, 
the net difference to be debited or 
credited to cost. 

l!’aste made as a credit to raw ma- 
terials used (i. e., Cotton Consumed) 
and not warehouse cotton. 


It has been the unanimous view 
that the individual mills have their 
raw material cost on replacement 


rather than book value in determining 
cost; and since cotton and waste are 
such important factors of the total 
cost and since many mills use radi- 
cally different methods in arriving at 
the value of cotton in cloth, I think 
it will be well to outline a_ typical 
net waste calculation: 


tock in process, beginning Jan. 1 89,000 Ibs. 

lus total cotton opened during year.1,391,000 

lus purchased yarn 63,000 

1,546, 000 
$8,000 


p 
F 
Total available 


Less stock in proress end......... 





Cotton and yarn used during year... 1,463,000 
Less all cloth produced . 1,262,000 
Less yarn sold.... None 
Gross waste made . ‘ 201,000 
% Gross waste—(201,009 — 1,463,000) 3.73% 
Amount received for waste 
sold was ia% . $5,000.00 
At 20c lb. it would purchase 
5.00) Ibs. of cotton. 
hiachatieitda 
201,000 Ibs, 25,000 Ibs 176.000 Ibs. net 
1,436,000 Ibs 25,000 Ibs. = 1,438,000 Ibs. net 
> Net waste — (176,000 — 1,438,000) 12.2% 


: NOTE: In arriving at the Cost of Cotton in 
Cloth, the price of Raw Cotton must be divided 
by 1.00—.1224% or .8776.) 

The importance of correctly arriv- 
ing at the replacement cost of cotton 
in determining cost when quoting 
prices for sales purposes cannot be 
stressed too strongly. You gentlemen 
know full well that when the raw ma- 
terial advances, buyers attempt to 
place orders at the price prevailing 
before the advance, but whenever 
there is a decline in the cottcn market 
they insist on buying at the lower 
figure. These facts are not at all 
consistent. 

In this connection, I should like to 
stress the difference between what the 
general public considers as the ad- 
vance in cotton prices and what you 
as manufacturers actually have to 
pay. On Oct. 15, 1927, December 
contracts were quoted at 20.9I1Ic. On 
Nov. 12, 1926, December contracts 
were 12.48c. From these quotations, 
he public sees an advance in cotton 
nly 8.43c per Ib. On the other 
hand, the mill has its basis to con- 
which has advanced materially 
as well as its waste factor, so 
‘tton in cloth this year actually 
26.07c per Ib., compared with 
15.50¢ last November. In other 
while the actual market has 
apparently advanced 8.43c, the manu- 
I er is forced fo pay an actual 
> of over 10.51c per Ib. Asa 
te illustration, take the present 


‘tua’ on in wide sheetings: The 
nat cturing margin on 10/4 
le | bolt goods is 6c per Ib. less 
today than it was a year ago. This, 
trans ted into plain English, means 


Nat oe mills making wide sheetings 
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must manufacture for 6c per Ib. less 
to make or lose the same amount. 
All manufacturing elements are sub- 
stantially the same; therefore it 
cannot be done. 

Now a word in reference to the in- 
formation which a_ superintendent 
should furnish the cost clerk for each 
different construction—and please 
bear in mind that unless this data is 
accurate the final cost may be de- 
cidely misleading. 

First come the construction data 
such as width, ends and picks, yarn 
numbers, width in reed, length of cuts 
slashed, length of cuts woven, pounds 
per cut, ends in body of warp, ends 
in selvage, per cent size on warp, per 
cent contraction filling, pounds of 
warp yarn per cut, pounds of filling 
yarn per cut, number of harness ends 
per dent, weight of cloth from loom, 
shipping weight of cloth, per cent ir- 
regular goods, and running quality. 
Under production data may be 
listed 100% production yarns, esti- 
mated percent production, pounds per 
spindle of warp and filling yarn. 


It is also necessary to decide on 
the kind of loom, width of loom, picks 
per minute, number of looms per 


weaver, price per cut, looms available, 
and number of spindles per loom. 

In practice, I have found it con- 
venient to determine the cost per cut 
and then figure the cost per lb. and 
cost per yard. Please bear in mind 
however, that the profit per Ib. may 
or may not tell the complete story 
and I suggest that in all instances at 
least the profit per Ib. be converted 
to the profit per loom. The reason 
therefor is apparent, for some cloths 
produce faster than others, and we 
should like to sell those constructions 
which yield the greater return to the 
mill, provided of course they do not 
have a tendency to throw the ma- 
chinery out of balance. 


Advantages of Complete System 

In conclusion, it will no doubt be 

interesting to quote briefly some of 
the advantages derived from complete 
fabric cost systems. They: 

Enable an executive to choose from 
several styles of cloth those most 
profitable for his mill. 

Result in more intelligent competi- 
tion within the industry. 

Show up constructions which have 
been sold at a loss. 

Act as a guide to the efficiency of 
the entire organization. 

Point out salient facts which can 
be placed before Governmental 
bodies. 

Inspire confidence in the buyers that 
selling prices are based on full 
knowledge of the cost of the cloth 
offered for sale. 

Make it practicable to estimate, 
with reasonable accuracy, the cost 
of the cloths which not 
heretofore been made. 


have 


Indicate any inefficient use of exist- 
ing machinery and requirements 
for additional equipment in order 
to better balance the plant. 

Make it possible to set up produc- 
tion, expense and 
and so_ forecast 
requirements. 


sales budgets 
the financial 


From actual experience in operat 
ing cotton mills over a period of years, 
from Massachusetts to Texas, I have 
found that adequate records will do 
all of the aforesaid. 

Manufacturers today 
ing more and more on cost systems 
to steer their business through shoal 
water. It has been proven in steel, 
automobile and other successful in- 
dustries that modern methods of ac 
counting will eliminate much of the 
guess work from their problem and 
is considered, by many, to be the best 
insurance against business loss. 


are depend- 


High Speed Spooling and Warping 





Advantages S 
5. T. A. & 


HE last two technical papers pre- 

sented at the Saturday morning 
session of the S. T. A. were similar 
in nature. The first entitled 
“Advantages of High Speed Spool- 
ing and Warping” prepared by Fred 
L. Still, superintendent of the Victor 
Plant of Victor-Monaghan Co., Greer, 
S. C., but read by Marshall Dilling 
in Mr. Still’s The paper 
follows: 


was 


absence. 


In presenting to you some of the 


“Advantages Derived From <Auto- 
matic Spoolers and High Speed 
Warpers,” I wish to say in the be- 


ginning that I am not going to pre- 
sent a mass of 
figures comparison 
tween the usual type of spooling and 
warping and the high speed machines 
would be interesting and enlighten- 
ing to those who are not familiar with 
this type of machinery. I am going 
to confine myself, however, to gen- 
eral conservative statements which I 


figures, however, 


showing a be- 


ummarized for 


Fred L. 


am sure will be right in line with the 
experiences of other men who have 
this type of spooling and warping. 
Our installation of high speed 
spoolers and warpers is being run 
night as well as day, and while we 
have not had this equipment as long 
as numerous other plants, we have 
had ample time in which to check up 
and form our ideas as to the merits 
of this machinery. Personally, | 
know we are getting results from our 


Still 


spooling and warping that we could 
not with the usual 
and due to the high production and 
simplicity of operation, we are 


get machinery, 
able 
to operate part of our plant at night. 

It is an admitted fact that 
cannot be improved during the pro- 
cess of spooling and warping. That 
is to the the 
spinning frame it is impossible to in 
crease its strength or elasticity. It 


yarn 


say, after yarn leaves 


is of course possible to remove slugs, 


gouts and such imperfections, but 


‘or given 
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wherever a slug or gout is broken 
out, a knot is the result. Therefore, 
we can only strive in spooling and 
warping to injure the yarn as little 
as possible. 

Yarn spooled and warped with high 
speed machines reaches the slasher in 
approximately the same condition as 
when it left the spinning frame; that 
is, none of the elasticity has been 
taken out of the yarn during the 
spooling and warping process. This 
is due to the fact that the varn has 
been subjected to no severe strain in 
either process. 

At the spooler the yarn is wound 
off the end of the bobbin, no tension 
devices of any kind being used. It 
is wound criss-cross, thus making it 
possible to build up a self-sustaining 
package using a headless spool. 

Winding Cheeses 

This package is known as a cheese 
and the headless spool on which the 
yarn is wound is known as a cheese 
core. This core is made of metal and 
has ball bearing centers. When the 
are full, the spooler auto- 
matically throws them back, refusing 
to wind additional This fea- 
ture is highly desirable, eliminating 
the human element of judging when 
to take off the cheeses and also holds 
down to the minimum the amount of 
yarn in process at this point. Also, 
the spoolers may be set to make dif- 
ferent size packages to give the yard- 


age 


cheeses 


yarn. 


the section beams 
when it is necessary to make special 
vardage 


desired for 


sets for the 
slashers. 

As the cheeses are filled, they are 
taken off their spindles and placed on 
a carrier, which consists of a portable 


base containing three upright rods, 


and therefore, known as a trident. 
Each trident contains twelve full 
cheeses, four on each rod. This 


method of handling is an improve- 
ment over the former method of 
throwing spools pell-mell into boxes 
or even stacking them, thus damag- 
ing the yarn by allowing the spools to 
come in with another, 
often injuring the varn due to the 
rough heads on one spool coming in 
contact with the yarn another 
spool. 

Every one acquainted with spooling 
operations, knows that it is possible 
for a spooler girl to tie up ends with- 
out making kinks, but we, also, know 
how difficult it is to get spooler girls 
who will observe sufficient care to in- 
sure elimination of kinks. With the 
automatic spooler, a mechanical de- 
vice is used for automatically taking 
the slack out of the yarn after the 


contact one 


on 


knot is tied, the operative having 
absolutely nothing to do with the 
tving of the knots. This work being 
entirely automatic, the human ele- 


ment is eliminated and our tests show 
about 90% less spooler kinks. 


Reduction in Employes 


On our automatic spoolers, the 
number of employes necessary to 
handle a given amount of yarn is 


about one-half the number that would 
be required with ordinary machinery. 
Two girls on an automatic spooler 
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will do the about six on 
ordinary spoolers using hand knotters. 
This reduction in help naturally re- 
sults in a 


work of 


reduction in 
spooling and warping costs 


consequent 
In other 
words, the help being cut in half, the 
spooling and warping costs will also 
This 


girls 


be reduced approximately 50%. 
reduction in help releases to us, 


who 


can be advantageously used in 


spinning or weaving. 
In changing our old spooler help 
on to the automatic spoolers we did 
not have any difficulty, because of the 
fact, that in operating these spoolers 
considerably less skill is required, and 
in fact we have taken girls who have 


} 


never worked in a mill before and in 


a very short time they made efficient 
spooler tenders Practically all 
spooler rooms from time to. time, 
have learners on their spoolers and 
we all know what a terror this is for 
the weave room, because there will 
be all kinds of defective work going 
out otf a room vhere learners are 
being used This condition is elimin 


ated where the automatic spoolers are 


being run. Learners on the automatic 


bad 


first gvome on 


machines 


cannot make work 


1 


thev, when these ma 


chines, cannot do as much work as 


the experienced help, however, what 

they do just rood a the best 

spooler operatives we have 
Production from these machines is 


largely dependent on the size of bob 


bins delivered from the spinning 
frame Qn ordinary spooling, pro 
aes — inend 

duction per girl depends upon the 


ime factor, therefore, they are com 


parable lwo girls on one automatic 


spooler handling 


30s Varn spun on 
14 In, 


{ rings with a 6 in. traverse, 


can average 10,000 Ibs. production in 


55 hours 
In making up piece rates by which 
to pay the spooler operatives, several 


methods may be used. I think a rate 


per trident, which contains twelve full 


cheeses, is generally conceded as the 
best. However, a rate per pound may 
be easily set and of course a rate per 


box of varn delivered to 


each side 
may be used the same as on the usual 


machinery 


High-Speed Warpers 
In creeling the warper, it is not 
to take the 


tridents, where they 


necessary cheeses off the 
are placed by the 
since the complete tri- 
dent, containing 12 spools, is inserted 
in the creel 


spooler girls 


lhe warpers run at a speed of 500 


yds. per minute, no 
kind being 


In spite of this 


devices 

them. 
the ten- 
sion on the yarn is much less than on 
ordinary warpers \ 


tension 


of any used 


with 


great speed, 


mechanical de 
vice is used to determine the tension 
on the yarn during warping 
ings on 


Read 
that the 
warped from 


device show 
thread 


one 


this 
tension on a 
spools is 


about whereas 


the tension from ball bearing cheese 
The 


tension on the varn being much less 


ounce, 
cores 1s about one-quarter ounce 


at both the spooler and warper, natur- 
ally results in less yarn breakage and 
consequently, knots are re- 
quired. Also, less breakage at the 


fewer 
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warper results in better work at the 
slasher and straighter warps at the 
looms. 

As all the cheeses run on ball bear- 
ings, the tension at the warper is not 
only small but is very uniform. Yarn 
wound on spools and beams under 
high tension, suffers loss of elasticity 
and will not stand as much strain at 
yarn wound under low 
Uniform tension in winding 
makes it unlikely that any thread will 
be strained than the 
while low tension gives the yarn more 
strength to stand the load. 


the looms as 
tension, 
more others, 
Both are 
important factors in reducing broken 
threads at the loom, and less stoppage 
at the loom means greater production 
from the the 


looms with 


same same 
labor 

On the warpers, beams of 30,000 
yds. 30s. yarn, can be run in 60 


minutes. minutes for 
threads and 20 


minutes for creeling, the time actually 


\llowing 20 
piecing up broken 
required for creeling and warping a 
100 minutes or one hour and 


It is 


beam 1s 


forty minutes evident from 
this that one high speed Wwarper on 
30s varn has a capacity of about 30 


beams per week 

The high speed Wwarpers are equip 
ped with an accurate measuring device, 
which makes it possible to wind all 
beams approximately the same length. 
rhis results in a decided reduction in 


waste at the slashers. It is easily 
possible to maintain an average of 
less than one-half pound waste per 
beam at tl 


ie slasher. Usually more 


yarn can be put on the than 
on a spool, making it possible to wind 


larger 


cheese 
beams at the warper, thus re 
ducing the amount of creeling neces- 
sary at the warper, giving longer sets 
at the slasher, making necessary less 
at the 


in less waste 


changing slasher, which results 

In our mill, the same statement re- 
garding the help required for operat 
ing the spoolers, is also true of the 
warpers ; it only takes half 
the number of warper tenders to pro- 


that is, 


duce on the high speed warpers the 
same pounds, as it would on ordinary 
warpers. Also, we have run numerous 
beams of 30s yarn, 30,000 yds., with 


trom 6 to 12 stops. 


Saving in Floor Space 


\bout half the floor space required 
for ordinary spooling and warping, is 
required for complete equipment of 

spoolers and high speed 
In mills already built, this 
releases floor space which can usually 
be used advantageously. And in build- 
ing a new mill, this saving in floor 
space makes quite a reduction in the 
initial plant investment. 


automatic 
warpers. 


lhe amount of yarn in process is 
reduced at least 75% as compared 
with the amount in process with the 
usual machinery. This is due to the 
fact that one high speed warper will 
do the work of approximately six or- 
dinary warpers. There is always a 
beam of yarn at each warper, either 
on spools or on the beam; therefore 
by reducing the number of warpers 


required, the amount of yarn in pro- 


‘to another when creeling. 


cess is automatically reduced in the 
same proportion. 

This high speed machinery is a 
wonderful help in mills where it is 
necessary to change quickly and fre- 
quently the styles of goods, as it only 
takes a little more than an hour to 
run a full beam; therefore, match 
beams may be run and in several in- 
had sets of yarn 
being slashed in an hour or so after 
receiving an order for goods. And 
of course samples can be made up in 
less time than that. The number of 
ends on the warper can be ‘changed 
quite readily; in fact no time is lost 
in changing from one number of ends 
This makes 
it possible to change styles and get 
out short orders in much 
than by the old method. 

The low uniform tension, the elimi- 
nation of spooler kinks and the in- 
troduction of unitorm weavers’ knots, 


stances we have 


less time 


must necessarily result in a reduction 
of loom stoppage due to warp break- 
On_ tests 


conducted we have 


found the warp breakage 22% 


ave. 
less on 
warps spooled and warped on the high 
speed machinery than on warps 
usual 


Was 


spooled and warped on_ the 
This test 
made on looms running side by side 


and all on the 


spor ers and warpers., 


same construction of 
goods. Therefore, it is evident, with 
a decrease in loom stoppage due to 
ends breaking that our 
production has been increased in the 
weave 


fewer Warp 
room. 


In summing up the many advan 


tages of high spooling and 
warping, the paramount advantage, in 


my opinion, is the low uniform ten- 


speed 
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sion under which the yarn is hand'ed 


de 


Every mill man knows how desir: ‘le 
this is, especially, where high sley and 


high pick goods are being run, 
Where we have good even yarn w th 
all the elasticity possible kept in it 
up to the loom, this one feature ¢ es 
a long way in making a difficult 
weave run nicely. Also with the 


tendency today, of using low gre 
cottons, depending on our moc:rn 
cleaning machinery to raise the grade, 
so to speak, it is an admitted fact t at 
to some extent the staple suffers, 
And be this very slight, this unde: ir- 
able condition of the staple cannot 
be wholly corrected in the finis ied 
It probably will not be so 
in weaving light fabrics, 
however, in high sley goods this weak- 
fiber shows up in the running 
qualities of the goods. With cendi- 
tions such as this, the high speed ma- 
chinery helps in putting the yarn to 
the loom in about the same condition 
as it came from the spinning frame. 
The manufacturers of the 
speed spoolers and warpers assine 
that 3% of the net cost of this 
chinery will cover all supplies and re- 
pairs annually. We have found this 
percentage high, as our supplies and 


varns. 
noticeable 


ened 


repairs for a year average only one- 


half of 1%. 

Numerous times, we have been 
questioned regarding the type of men 
hand and 
our high speed machinery, 
and I would like to say in this connec- 
tion have the 


that we 


we use as second section 


man on 
that we same men in 
had when we 
were operating regular spoolers and 


charge now 


warpers only. 


High Speed Winding and Warping 





J. H. Howarth Presents Comparison 


Old 


N introducing his paper on “Ad- 

vantages of High Speed Winding 
and High Speed Warping” at the 
Saturday morning session of the 
S. T. A., J. H. Howarth stated that 
the figures he intended to present 
showing the advantages of the high 
speed winding and warping system, 
installed recently in his plant, over 
the old system previously used would 
undoubtedly vary under different con- 
ditions, the saving being more or less 
according to the effect of other cir- 
cumstances. He presented the follow- 
ing comparison : 

We are just half way in our equip- 
ment, having 5 warpers and II win- 


Between 


ders, leaving us to put in 5 more 
warpers and 10 more winders. This 
will give us one more winder than 


figured on to run the 10 warpers. 

The investment is as follows—all 
based on I4s yarn: 

Winders, creelers, warpers, 15,000 
wood cones, 200 wood section beams, 
$81,000. The saving outside of floor 
space and carried stock is: 


Beam waste saved per week 105 lbs. 
Creeling waste saved...... 84 Ibs. 
Spool waste saved........ 53 lbs. 





and 


New Systems 


which figured at 25¢ per Ib., is $60.50 

per week. 
Amount saved on waste 

$3,146 00 


19,344 00 


DOP YORE io sccnnvins ‘ice 
Labor saving per year.. 





- 

$22,490 00 

Net annual investment 
27.4%. 

Number of hands used in the spool 

rooms under old system: 138 hands 


return on 


at $1,590.00 per week is cost of .00795 
per lb. Number of hands under new 
100 at $1,218.80 is cost of 
lb— both figured on 
200,000 Ibs. per week. This is a sav- 
ing of .00186, which on 200,000 Ibs 
is $19,344.00 per year. Number of 
employes saved—38. 


system, 


.00009 per 


We do away with 50,000 wood and 
fiber the 
which is $1,250.00 per year. 


spools, depreciation ‘0! 
We als 
do away with the great amount of 
yarn that is carried on the spools al! 
the time; this is really a saving 4 
the yarn has to be made and a great 
many times it is carried until 


weakens so it cannot be run. 
s 
16 looms, > 


A test was run on 


lo 


Wi 


tol 











60.50 


40 00 
44 00 


190 00 
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spool 
hands 
£00795 
ar new 
ost of 
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Joos on warps made by each system, 
with the following result: 





)id Warpers New Warpers 
Lk OBER. 00000 29 Loose ends...... 24 
Knots 167 pS ee ere 142 
SORE. ocas vk sme nes 29 GR ov svccavccce 24 
Ki 9 HIMES. os cccvccces 6 
234 196 


Or 78 stops per day 
8 looms or 9.6 
ss per loom per 


j 
day 


Or 65 stops per day 
on 8 looms or 8.1 per 
loom per day. 


fhe yarn is delivered to the winders 
on filling wound warp bobbins (any 
wind can be used) the winder is oper- 
ated at a speed of about 500 yards per 
minute, the yarn being wound on 
wooden cones like this—the cone when 
full holds about 4 lbs. of yarn. 


| would say right here that we had 
a little trouble to get the girls accus- 
tomed to the winders after leaving the 
spoolers but I do not think it was 
different from what we always have 
when we try to introduce new ideas 
or new machinery. 


The creel is built in such a way 
that two cones are placed on in a 
manner that the end from either will 
run true to the same guide or tension. 
First a cone is placed in position and 
threaded leaving the end on the inside 
of cone (which has been left long 
on winder) hanging; another cone 
is then put in creel and the end of yarn 
is tied to what is the inside end of 
first cone, so when the first cone is 
empty it follows that it picks right up 
and starts on second cone, then the 
creeling hand takes off the empty cone 
and puts in the full one and repeats 
the operation already described, so that 
you creel continously and never stop 
warper for any creeling. We have 

rack built that holds 100 cones and 
use this instead of carry 
warpers, being 


boxes to 
the cones 
placed in rack from winder. 


cones to 


Remember that the cones in warper 
ire stationary. When the first cone 
s empty it automatically transfers to 
the full cone; this eliminates the tying 
of ends like old warpers and the pul- 
ling through of the knots which make 
the saving in waste already referred 


uu will readily see that there is 
no limit to the length of threads in 
re Your limit is the size of section 
We are using wooden beams, 
28” heads. We are putting 15,000 
yards to beam of 400 ends of 14s yarn, 
Warpers running 300 yards per 
had figured 8 warpers to do our 
ork but got two extra to do away 
h night warping as we run 25,000 
les nights and spool and warp 
ght yarns in the day run. 
The cones are emptied every time 
| returned to the winders and this 
ere the saving of carrying dead 


yarn comes in. 
\\e find that we have better beams 
on these warpers with the wooden 


heals than under the old system and 
We note improvement in the running 
irps made from these beams. 
summary I would say that we 
Mave tound that we saved on floor 
pace. on waste, on spools, on yarn 
|. and have improved warp due 
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to a more even tension maintaining 
elasticity in yarn, less stoppage on 
looms, and though of course we have 
cones between winders and warpers 
there is not anywhere near what you 
have all over the room under the old 
system. 

Answering questions that some 
would want to know I will say that— 

Winder hands run 32 spindles. 

Section beams are better made on 
these warpers. 

You can get a little more yarn on 
same size beam. 

Waste behind the slasher: Beams 
run out about the same, beam for 
beam, but as we put more yarn on 
the beams we save in waste and in 
doffing of slashers and we think that 
on the whole the runout of beams 
compares very favorably with that 
under the old system. 

There is no chance of losing twist 
in tying the first and last ends of 
cones in creel because the winder 
hand must put the end as she starts 
in slot at bottom of cone. 

Our experience with the wooden 
beam is all to the good, no warping 
of the wood, no breaking of heads 
and that is a saving in itself. 

We do not belive it is practical to 
use iron heads at the speed we run— 
300 yards per minute. One might do 
it but they would have to be made 





John H. Howarth, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Lanett Div., West Point Mfg. 
Co., Who Spoke on High-Speed W ind- 
ing Before S. T. A. 


heavier than usual, and the momen- 
tum caused by the high speed would 
cause the weighty beam to jump all 
over the place. 


S. T. A. Forms New Division 





Business Session Marks Climax 


of the Birmingham 


A> stated in the introduction to 
this report of the Birmingham 
meeting of the S. T. A., the climax 
came at the end of the Saturday 
morning session when general busi- 
ness was taken up. The first feature 
was an introductory talk by 
dent L. R. Gilbert which made a 
most profound impression upon those 
in attendance, Mr. Gilbert stated: 
“May I, as president of this associa- 
tion, spend a minute or so in telling 
you, the representatives of the great 
States of Alabama and 
something of this association and the 


Presi- 


Mississippi, 


object of this special business meet- 
ing. 

“Nineteen years ago a 
mill 


few cotton 
and superintendents 
seeing, with an inspired and an un- 
dimmed vision, some of the glory and 
the magnificence of the cotton mill 
industry that is today and will be, with 
even a greater glory tomorrow, real- 
ized the need of social intercourse that 
they might be mutually helpful to each 


overseers 


other. And out of this vision was 
born the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion. Not as we see it today, with 


its great membership and its wonder- 
ful organization, but with just a hand- 
ful of men who have held on till now 
there isn’t a place on the globe where 
the hum of the spindle and the roar 
of the cotton mill are heard, that this 
association is not known and held in 
the highest esteem. 

“This association is our heritage 


Meeting 


from the 
which has 
Peis: -a@ 


past; we are reaping that 
been so unselfishly sown. 
dream come true, a vision 
realized. 

“It gives me pleasure to think of 
the great multitudes of men and 
women who have been benefited by 
this association. The Southern Tex- 
tile Association did not bring the pure 
blooded Anglo-Saxons down from the 
mountains of the Carolinas to the mill 


sections. Nor did this association go 


to the wind swept prairies of South 
West Texas and get people to go and 
work in a cotton mill. But it did 
through its meetings held from time 


to time, disseminate a vast knowledge 
of a great industry, that made work 


run better, enabled the spinner to run 
more sides, the weaver to run more 
looms. Taught foremen and superin- 
tendents, not only the technical side of 
the industry, but broadened these men 
till today the world is wondering how 
the South has developed so rapidly, 
how she has built up such a wonderful 
personnel. The training and broad- 
ening influence of this association is 
the answer. 

“Gentlemen, were I able to get the 
executives of the mills of the South 
to study seriously the work of this 
association, every meeting that is held 
would be filled to overflowing with 
foremen and_ superintendents who 
were sent that they might get at least 
an inspiration. 

“The influence of 


the association 
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has meant more in dollars and cents 
to the cotton mills of the country, 
more in joy and happiness to the fam- 
ilies who are dependent upon these 
mills than any other influence that 
has ever affected the industry. 
“Christ taught that greatness is 
measured by the number of our 
fellowmen we can serve.” If this 
and we know that it is, this 
association is great to a degree not 
usually realized. 


be so, 


The opportunities 
for service that have presented them- 
selves have long 
numerous and so 


become so 
far reaching that 
today this is one of the best organized 
societies in the world. 


since 


“In December, 1920, the officials of 
the association, catching something of 
a glimpse of the future usefulness of 
the association, and realizing the 
futility of trying to fulfill the demands 
made upon an organization of this 
kind, as an experiment, called together 
in Charlotte the carders and superin- 
tendents to discuss carding alone. The 
intense interest made them 
realize that any expansion that the 
association might make should be 
along the formation or organization 
of divisions or sections, representing 
some special branch of the industry 
or some __ special 


shown 


section of the 
Co yuntry. 


‘ 


‘In January, 1921, a spinners’ 
division was formed, later a weavers’ 
division, then the Eastern North 
Carolina spinners’ section. Then 
there was formed the master me- 
chanics division. On Oct. 12 this 


vear the dyers’, bleachers’, and finish- 


ers’ division 


was formed. ‘There is 
to be an effort made this year to 
form another division from northern 


North 


ginia. 


Carolina and Southern 


Vir- 


“The real work of 


is confined to 


the association 


these sectional meet- 


ings, and it is work, as any of the sec- 


tional chairmen will most enthusi- 
astically tell you. A summary of all 
the work done at these sectional 
meetings is read at the semi-annual 


meeting of body of 


the the 
as was done here yester- 
These papers which are the 
products of some of the best minds 
in the industry, are published in the 
Book of Proceedings of the Southern 


parent 
association 


day. 


lextile Association. 

“Have you carefully examined one 
of the recent issues of this book? If 
not it is necessary in order for you 
to appreciate, fully, the real good the 
association is doing. In addition to 
the deliberations and findings of the 
Southern Textile Association, it 
carries a full and complete record of 
all experiments performed and_ all 
work done by that most excellent of 
all textile societies, The Arkwrights, 
Inc. This book is a masterpiece, a 
classic, and should be in the hands of 
every foreman and_ superintendent 
and manager in the South. 


“Gentlemen, the Southern Textile 
Association is today your guest, and 
this guest brings to you an invitation 
and a promise. The invitation to join 
with us in doing a work that we as 
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a whole can do. 
shire with you 
coi.ies from the 


And a promise to 
all the glory that 
laudable efforts of 
a ody of men organized to do a 
great work for a fine industry. And 
share with you the pleasure of going 
willl us as we, in fancy look into the 
ture to the vast cotton mill em- 
pires that are being builded, and per- 
haps look into the past and catch a 
glimpse of the struggles of a few 
whose visions were never dimmed.” 
Spontaneous Endorsement 


oan 


his talk was the signal for a 
rapid fire series of short speeches of 
endorsement from all parts of the 
floor. At first, comments were ffom 


Alabama and Mississippi members 
only but before definite action was 
taken fireworks were supplied by W. 
C. Ryckman, superintendent of the 
Lane Cotton Mills Co., New Orleans, 
La. This reporter was so interested 
in Mr. Ryckman’s remarks that he 
failed to take them down in full, but 
as near as he can remember, they were 
about as follows: 

“l am a peaceful man, but when 
somebody steps on my toes, I fight. 
Why make a step sister of Louisiana ? 
That State is between Mississippi and 
Why shut us out? I have 
been a member of this association for 
ten I just can’t stand for it, 


Texas. 


years. 


that’s all.” 
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Mr. 


orator, 


Ryckman claimed that ke was 
no but his brief talk would 
have stampeded any convention. The 
result was that the motion for the for- 
mation of the new division was pro- 
posed by an Alabama man, seconded 
by a man, and _ thirded 
by Louisiana. 

When the president announced the 
appointment of Oliver G. Murphy as 
chairman of the new Alabama-Missis- 
sippi-Louisiana he stated 
that it would be left to the executives 
of the new division to decide regard- 
ing the feasibility of the inclusion of 
western Arkansas, and 
such other sections as might wish to 
come under its wing. 

Question of the 
next convention of the S. T. A.,, 
brought to the front by 
from Macon, inviting 
the association to meet there. This 
matter was disposed of in the usual 
way by the carrying of a 


Mississippi 


Div ision, 


Tennessee, 


the 
was 


location of 


a telegram 


received Ga., 


motion to 
leave this decision to the president, 
and chairman of. the 
Governors, 


vice-president 
Board of 
Before adjournment, the conven 
tion 
thanks its appreciation of the hospi 
tality of the citizens and various or 
of 
the 
rendered by Donald Comer. 


showed by a rising vote ot 


ganizations Birmingham and 


especially of many courtesies 


We Forgot to Mention— 





The Following Impressions Received 
at the S. T. A. Birmingham Meeting 


HE writer has attended many 

banquets, perforce, in his time 
and has been the victim of many pro- 
grams of entertainment scheduled for 
events. 
any musical program which proved 
more enjoyable than that rendered by 
the Avondale Mill Band of Birming- 
ham, composed of boys and girls from 
that plant’s community. The ap- 
plause which they received was not 
given as a tribute to the youth of 
the musicians, but as an appreciation 


such 


i the unusual talent which the 
organization manifested. 
* * x 
A surprise event which followed 


the dinner was a series of old fash- 
ioned dances given by four young 
‘ouples of the Avondale Mill village 
which proved more pleasing than any 
professional entertainment could pos- 
sibly have done. 

* *K * 


1) Frank Willis Barnett, the 
speaker at the banquet, could un- 

‘diy have delivered a weighty 
ss on any one of a variety of 
ts since he is, by self-confes- 
i preacher, a lawver, an editor 
However, he contented 
touching lightly—very 
g] in fact—on almost every sub- 
‘t ander the sun and without any 
nt regard for sequence. No 
tribute can be paid to his ef- 
eness than the remark that the 


loctor, 


ft with 


He does not remember 


diners stayed in their places to the 
very end and that laughter became so 
convulsive as to cause one promising 
young business man of Charlotte to 
fall (literally) out of his chair. 

x * * 

We rather expected Donald Comer, 
after his address of welcome, to per- 
form the usual perfunctory act of 
shaking hands with the president, 
waving gracefully to the audience, 
and disappearing to his mill office to 
get some work done. Instead of 
which, we noticed that he stayed in 
attendance during every minute of 
every session of the convention, 

* + 

Incidentally, the power of the press 
is illustrated by Mr. Comer’s own ad- 
mission that his address of welcome 
turned out to be a more serious one 
than he had intended because of de- 
mands from various publications for 
advance copies of his talk 

a 


During his address, he mentioned a 


phrasg which he credited to the Ala- 
bama”™Power Co., and which may be 
old to many of our readers but is 
new to this reporter. He said that 
this company expresses its program 


for the development of that section a 


“diluting agriculture with industry.” 


* * * 
No better interpretation of the 
most ideal function of textile mill 


operating executives can be found in 














Dr. Frank Willis Barnett of Birmingham 
Who Addressed the 8. T. A. Banquet 


that given by Mr. Comer who stated 

that if vou drop the “e” from “fore 
” P “we - ” 

man,” you have “for man. 


* t k 

The suggestion made by Mr. Brown 
in his response to the address of wel 
to the effect that 
should in time become 


come, Birmingham 


a seat of tex 


tile machinery manufacture, evoked 
most spontaneous applause. 
tt 
Many ot the members may have 


been influenced to go on the trip to 


the Birmingham steel plants by the 


promise that they would pass through 
the made famous by 
Octavius Ray Cohen 
However, they evidently found more 
than this to them 
lobby conversation after the banquet 
centered than 
textiles. 


section 
stories of 


interest because 


on. steel rather on 


* 2 


Incidentally, one superintendent re 


F. Gordon Cobb Fvecutive Secretary of 


Se Peas 


the 





marked that he had witnessed the 
origin of the term “long draft” when 
he saw the drawing out of street rails 
at one of the plants. 
f o* x 
In addition to the invitation from 
tne Avondale Mills to inspect thei: 
plant an equally cordial one was ten- 
dered by the Strowd-Holcombe Cotton 
Mill, also of Birmingham. 
* x x 
\t the 
Dilling, 


Marshall 


a message of sympathy 


suggestion of 
and 
best wishes was sent to C. S. Tatum, 
superintendent of the Bonham ( Tex.) 
| the lextile 


Division of Consolidated 


Corp., who has been ill in a hospital. 
* ok * 
It is possible that another new 


division of the S. T. A. may be created 
sometime in the not too distant future 


as consideration is being given to a 


section covering northern North 
Carolina and southern Virginia 
* * *« 
Modesty prevents our quoting the 


tribute which Oliver G. 
Saturday 
which 


Murphy paid 
morning to the work 
textile publications have 
done doing in contributing 
to the progress of the industry. He 
concluded remark by. stating: 
“And I am not getting paid for th 


on 

the 
and are 
his 
Mis 
either.” 

\ graceful tribute was paid by 
President Gilbert at the banquet when 
he referred to the presence there of 
Mrs. T. C. Thompson, president of 
the Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, 
\la., and mentioned her one of 
the few women cotton mill presidents 
in the world. 


as 


*- * * 


That it was very largely a Comer 
meeting was indicated by the remark 
of one of the speakers to the effect 
that “when we go away from Bir- 
mingham we will remember it as the 
home of the delightful Mr. Comer.” 


Awarded Scholarship at Georgia 
Tech 

ATLANTA, GA.—J. W. Swinney, z 
Junior in the textile school at the 
Georgia School of Technology, has 
heen awarded the scholarship of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
(seorgia, his the 
school for the year. 

The committee making the award 
consisted of Director H. S. Busby, 
of the textile school; Dr. M. L. Brit- 
tain, president of the Georgia School 
of Technology, and T. M. ; 
secretary of the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and the award was 
based upon Mr. Swinney’s scholastic 
record during his first years as 
well as his practical ability and evi- 
dent intention of serving the mill in- 
dustry upon graduation. 


paying tuition at 


Forbes 
two 


A Cotton Stalk with 79 Bolls 

McBrayer Sprincs, N. C.—J. C. 
Davis, prominent cotton farmer of 
this section, brought in a cotton stalk 
that had 79 bolls on it. It was esti- 
mated that there were three pounds 
of lint in the bolls. 
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here _the fon 
are unemployed.. 


We know a town in the Carolinas where there are 
no women wage earners. The available jobs are 
for men only. And this town is but one of a group 
in the immediate vicinity. 


Hereis an opportunity unequaled for sewing plants, 
knitting mills and any other industries that demand 
the nimble fingers of female labor in quantity. 


Combined with this ideal labor situation are 
adequate transportation facilities, ample power, 
reasonable sites and building costs and a year- 
round equable climate. 


If you are interested ina plant location with these 
advantages, write for further information. 


Carolina Power G Light Company 


INDUSTRIAL a RALEIGH 
BUREAU NORTH CAROLINA 





Send for 
end fo let 





Steam Piping Can Often Be Installed Under Supervision 
of Mechanical Superintendent 





Materials, Sizes, Supports, Anchors, Tunnels, Con- 
duits, Insulation, Drainage, Vibration, and Expansion 


By Charles L. Hubbard . 


HEN a new power plant is 
to be erected, or when ex- 
tensive alterations or addi- 
tions are involved, it is cus- 
tomary in most cases to call in a con- 
sulting engineer or piping engineers 
for laying out the piping. There are, 
however, in all textile mills of any 





Fig. 1. Good Type of Flange Joint for 
Low and Medium Pressures 


size, changes and extensions from 
time to time which are readily carried 
out under the direction of the 
mechanical superintendent or master 
mechanic, such as the installation of 
an additional boiler or turbine run- 
ning a heating main to a new build- 
ing, etc. It is the purpose of the 
present article to give in condensed 
form various practical suggestions 
which should be of use to those in 
charge of work of this kind. 


Piping Materials 

Iron and steel pipe are graded as 
“standard,” “extra strong,” and 
“double extra strong,’ according to 
the thickness of stock, and are made 
with “butt-welded,” lap-welded,” and 
“riveted” seams. Lap-welded pipe is 
considered somewhat more reliable 
than butt-welded, and is, in general, 
preferred for all steam piping regard- 
less of the pressure, especially for 
sizes 21% in. in diameter and above. 

Most engineers consider standard- 
weight pipe amply strong for all 
pressures up to 250 lIbs., unless it is 
weakened by threading at the joints. 


If a threaded joint is used, as 
described later, extra-strong pipe 
should start at 200 Ibs. pressure. 
When a joint of the Vanstone type is 
used, which requires no threading, 


standard pipe is considered conserva- 
tive up to 250 lbs. pressure. 

For lines carrying superheated 
Steam at usual temperatures, it is 
customary to use extra-strong pipe. 
Riveted pipe is made of sheet steel, 
and is only used on exhaust lines 
under low pressure. 

Fittings 

littings of cast-iron are commonly 
made standard for pressures up to 
125 lbs., and extra heavy for pressures 
above this to 250 lbs. Higher pres- 
Sures and superheated steam make use 


of special designs employing malle- 

able iron, steel, and steel alloys. 
Screwed fittings are commonly 

used for sizes up to and including 


2% in. and the flanged type for 
larger sizes. The matter of pipe 


joints between fittings is an important 
one in high-pressure work and should 
receive careful attention. | While 
screwed couplings may be employed for 
permanent work, it is necessary to pro- 
vide a number of removable sections 
made up with joints which may be 
easily connected and disconnnected, 
both in erection and removal for re- 
pairs. Screwed brass fittings are 
commonly used for pipes 2 in. and 





Fig. 2. Vanstone Type of Joint for High 


Pressures 


less in diameter, and bolted flanges 
for the larger sizes. 
Attaching Flange 

There are four standard methods of 
attaching the flange to pipe, 
known as screwed, shrunk and rolled, 
Vanstone, and welded. 

The first of these is adapted to low 
and medium pressures, and consists in 
screwing the flange on the pipe by 
machine, with a full taper thread, and 
facing off the flange and projecting 
pipe-end in a lathe. In making up 
the shrunk and rolled joint, which is 
adapted to the same class of work, 
the flange is bored to a shrink fit, 
then heated and placed on the pipe 
and rolled to form in a lathe; the 
inner edge of the flange being beveled 
or rounded so as to flare the end of 
the pipe. These two methods are com 
bined in Fig. 1, in which the 
pipe is first screwed into the flange, 
the end peened or headed over as 
shown, and then the whole faced off 
in a lathe. 

The Vanstone joint, the general 
form of which is shown in Fig. 2, is 
the standard for high-pressure work. 
It is made by rolling over the end of 
the pipe, in front of the flange, until 
at right angles to the axis of the pipe. 
This flange is then faced on the front 
and edge, and forms a bearing for the 
gasket. 

The flanges merely act as swiveling 
collars for holding the ends of the 


the 


case 


pipe together. In the reinforced type 
of this joint, the metal of the pipe is 
thickened in the bend i 
flanged over. 

Welded flanges are the most expen- 
sive of all forms used, a forged steel 
flange being welded to the pipe end 
and finished in a lathe. 


where it is 


The plain-faced flange, shown in 
Fig. 1, takes either a full or ring 
gasket, which may be renewed, or a 
section of the piping removed with- 
out springing the line apart at the 
joint—a proceeding necessary when a 
tongue and groove flange is employed. 

Sometimes that portion of the 
flange within the bolt circle is raised 
slightly in high-pressure work, which 
gives the same result as to packing as 
the Vanstone joint. 

Gaskets for all 
ditions of service, and should always 
be selected with reference to the 
pressure and temperature of the steam 
and the form of the flange. 


are available con 


Caring for Expansion 
The 


must 


design ot 
take 


any piping system 
the 


into consideration 


ex- 





Fig. 3. Swivel Expansion Joint Used in 
Low-Pressure W ork 
. 
pansion ind contraction due to 
changes in the temperature of the 
pipe. The amount of expansion of 
steel and iron pipe under different 


conditions may be obtained with suff- 
cient accuracy for all practical pur- 
the 
- T:) x L; in which 
| is the increase in length, in inches; 
T, is the temperature of steam in the 
pipe; 7, is the temperature at which 
fitted; and L is the 
original length of pipe in feet. 


poses by means of formula 


] 0.0001 x (T: 


the pipe was 


Assuming the pipe to be fitted at 
50 deg., the expansion per 100 ft. for 
saturated steam at different pressures 
will be as shown in Tables I and II. 


TABLE I. SATURATED STEAM. 
Gage Expansion 
pressure per 100 ft. 
ah ak ik Sa aus ak isd A lei 1.8 ins. 
a kn ee ue ke deere 2.9 ins. 
BM ce Ke Lan reah we es 3.4 ins. 
I: oy ola ha a6 1.8 oe nde faim 3.7 ins. 






Il. SUPERHEATED STEAM. 


age Degree Expansion 
pressure superheat per 100 ft. 
100) Tbs. 100 3.9 ins. 
an 7 aaatadiass 200 5.4 ins 
eer 300 6.7 ins 


Expansion is commonly cared for 
in the power house by the use of off- 
and sweep bends, which give 
sufficient flexibility to take up the ex- 
pansion of the comparatively short 
lengths of piping which are found 
there. When this is done, great care 
must be taken to bring the movement 
where it will be taken up by the 
spring of the pipe without bringing 
too great a strain upon the fittings, 
which in all should be extra 
heavy and of a very tough iron or of 
steel. 

In using the inner 
radius should never be less than five 
diameters, and a length of straight 
pipe equal to two or three diameters 
should be provided at each end for 
handling in the bending, 
and for the attachment of guides or 
other supports. The required length 
of pipe in a bend or offset to 
up a given amount of expansion is 
given in Table III. 


sets 


cases 


sweep bends, 


process of 


take 


TABLE IIl. 

Total Feet of pipe in offset for 
expansion different diameters of pipe 
inches US COU UC] CS Ie Be 
1 sS 17 #18 22 33- 2 
» 21 23 26 29 32 35 
, 26 2 4 a6 ww th 
4 30 ot 37 42 17 mi) 
i 34 3S +1 17 bed 7 
in a7 41 455 582 68 6 

‘4 40 414 +S 6 “ov as 
S 3 i7 2 6O 66 TF2 





piece called for in the above table 
may be the same, whether the ar- 
rangement is of a single right-angled 


a V-bend, or a 
The 
point of failure in work of this kind 
the 


offset. a double offset, 


double-offset expansion bend. 


rather than in 


fittings 


is at the 





Fig. 4. 


frrangement of Expansion Loops, 
Guides, and Anchors 





Another Arrangement for Double 
Expansion Loops or Joints 


Fig. 5. 


pipe itself, and great care must be 
taken to the 
points means of 


strain at these 
and 


remove 
by euides 
anchors. 
Swivel Joints 

The method of providing for ex- 
pansion is a very important matter and 
must be worked out with extreme 
care. In the case of low-pressure 
heating mains, where offsets cannot be 
made of sufficient length to take up 
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Nearby 


Why Business Moves 
to Larger Profits 


\ nation-wide survey of business mi 
gration shows that the following 
factors (ranked in order of their 
importance) were the chief elements 
that determine the degree of its 
success: 


Markets and their availability: 
Local 
Sectional 
National 
Export 
Raw materials, availability and 


cost 


Principal 
Secondary 
labo wages and type 

Male — skilled 
Female — skilled 
Male — unskilled 
Female — unskilled 

4. Power — for 
Operations 
Heat 
Processes 

5. Climate as tt affects 

Processes 


Living Conditions 


Regulatory 
laxation 
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Wouldn’t you go to almost any 
lengths to escape it? 

Then—if you will please pardon 
the question — what measures of 
defense against it are you taking 
right now? 

Independent industrial engineers 
(not located here) making surveys 
for clients situated as you are, have 
uniformly reported one amazing 
fact about Piedmont Carolinas: 

Here, for many industries, is 
the Nation’s focal point of manu- 
facturing advantages —raw ma- 
terial, productive labor, transpor- 
tation, power. 





November 5, 19. 


ANT to larger Profits 


NOWING how sharp today’s 
competition is, would you be 
willing to penalize sales by adding 
10% to your costs? 
Wouldn’t you fight such a handi- 
capr 


The differential, they state, is equal 
to a substantial extra dividend. 


By such an amount are compet- 
ing goods penalized if they do not 
enjoy advantages that equal those 
of Piedmont Carolinas. 


Experience of many enterprises 
shows that the expense of moving 
here is rapidly absorbed by re- 
duced costs, increased sales and 
larger profits. It fades into a 
small item when contrasted to a 
long period of reduced operation 
—or complete shut-down — in 
your present location. 


Why not move your plant to 
Piedmont Carolinas, to larger 
profits? Re-locate close to the 
low-cost focal point. You can 
command the advantages that 
cater to the market’s demand for 
quality with economy. 


This Book of Facts Tells You 
What You Want to Know 


Exact data regarding the active Piedmont Caro- 
linas market, labor supply, wages, raw materials, 
transportation, industries, climate, living condi- 





tions and all those things that affect a business. 


These fundamentals of success aftect ; ae ; 
Condensed, brief, comprehensive. 


every business, no matter where lo 
cated. They affect your business, and 
every one of your competitors. Range 
the advantages on your side by locat 
ing in Piedmont Carolinas where 


these forces all work to benefit you ” 
DUKE POWER COMPANY 


{ OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY @& ALLIED INTERESTS } 


acticin titme cataract ith tain nl ena ee 


Valuable to your sales and purchasing depart- 
ments as well as you. 

Your copy is ready. Your request, addressed 
to Industrial Department, 1008 Mercantile Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., will be promptly fulfilled. 
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toe spring of the pipe, swivel joints 
nay be used, of the general form 
<,own in Fig. 3, in which any change 
in length of the line AA is taken up 
hb a slight turning of the threads in 
the fittings at the points B and C. 

iis, however, has a tendency in 
tine to loosen the joint and produce 
eakage, so that it is more common 
use an expansion loop, as in Figs. 
and 5, or a joint of the slip or bel- 
ws type described later. 


= 





Fig. 6. Typical Balanced Slip Joint 


(hese drawings are of special in- 
terest in showing the general use of 
guides G and anchors A in connec- 
tion with expansion loops L and 
joints. In Fig. 4 the arrangement is 
such that the expansion of the entire 
line takes place in one direction, 
toward the right, as indicated by the 
arrows, while in Fig. 5 it is in oppo- 
site directions from the anchors toward 
the loop. If expansion joints are used, 
they will simply replace the loops 
shown in the drawings, and the ar- 
rangement of guides and anchors will 
remain the same. The distance be- 
tween anchors and expansion joints 
or loops must be carefully propor- 
tioned according to the elongation of 
the pipe to be cared for and the ca- 
pacity of the joint. 

In the case of power-house piping, 
expansion joints are usually avoided 
by securing sufficient flexibility by the 
spring and swinging movement of the 
different sections. 

In the “cold strain” method of in- 





L 


Fig. 7. 





Expansion Joint of Bellows Type 


stalling piping, the expansion pieces 
are sprung in such a direction and 
amount while cold that, when filled 
With steam and at a high temperature, 
final position will approximate 
ot the normal, thus reducing the 
n under working conditions to a 
mum. Where steam is on the 
mm continuously, this works out 
Very satisfactorily. If the piping sys- 
is shut off at night, however, 
an allowed to cool down, it is best 
to provide only half the cold strain 
‘| above, thus equalizing the ef- 
lec’. throughout the entire 24 hrs. 


Expansion Joints 
en long straight runs of piping 
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are to be provided, as heating mains 
to distant buildings or high-pressure 
supply lines for process work in 
scattered departments, it is often nec- 
essary to employ expansion joints in- 
stead of offsets. These are of two 
general types, as illustrated in Figs. 
6 and 7. 

The slip joint (Fig. 6) is similar 
in principle to the piston rod and 
gland of an engine or pump. In order 
to work properly, slip joints should 
be provided with substantial guides, 
integral with the joint construction, 
for keeping the sliding parts in exact 
alignment; otherwise the pipe will 
tend to stick and buckle. With the 
best makes of slip joints there should 
be no difficulty from this cause; and, 
when properly supported and adjusted, 
they should work smoothly and with- 





Fig. 8. Typical Pipe “Chair” and Roll 


out leakage, even under high pressure. 

Flexible expansion joints are made 
in various forms, one of which is 
shown in Fig. 7. The movement in 
this case is taken up by a copper bel- 
lows made up of annular rings joined 
at the outer and inner edges as shown. 
Other forms make use of corrugated 
copper cylinders with supporting 





Fig. 9. Pipe Supported on Wall Brackets 


rings between the corrugations, while 
others have a bellows turned from a 
solid steel form. The earlier joints 
of this general type were confined to 
low-pressure work, but are now de- 
signed for both high 
superheat. 


pressure and 


Pipe Supports 
Correct support of piping, especially 
of large size, is of much importance, 
as it affects durability, service, and 
maintenance. The best method will 





Fig. 10. Standard Forms of Adjustable 


Hanger 


depend largely upon the size of pipe 
and its location. 

When mains are carried near the 
floor, “chairs” and rolls are usually 
provided of the general form shown 
in Fig. 8, resting upon piers of brick 
or concrete. If the support is near 
an anchor, where there is but little 
expansion movement, a simple cast- 
iron cradle will answer all purposes; 
but, if there is much 
lengthwise travel, it 
will relieve the fric- 
tion and strain to sup- 
ply a roller bearing. 


Headers and _ large 
mains carried near 


building walls are best 
supported upon brack- 
ets, to which are at- 
tached the rolls’ or 
other forms of support, 
as in Fig. 9. Large 
headers at the rear of 
boilers are usually sup- 
ported in this manner, 
which not only carries 
the weight, but also 
takes care of the ex- 
pansion movement 





, te Fig. 11. 
without undue friction. Spring 
Standard types of Hanger 
overhead hangers are 
available in different forms, both 


for attaching to wooden and iron 
guides. One of each is shown in Fig. 
10, the first being provided with a 
lag screw, and the second with a clamp 
for attaching to the lower flange of an 
I-beam. These are made in different 
designs and are adjustable to a cer- 
tain extent, both as to size of pipe, 
width of beam, and length of hanger. 

Spring hangers, of the general 
type shown in Fig. I1, are sometimes 
used for preventing slight vibrations 
of the pipe from being transmitted to 
the building construction. 

Anchors and guides have been men- 
tioned in connection with expansion, 
and are an important detail of pipe 








Fig. 14. Method of Supporting Overhead Pipe Between Buildings 
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support in 
size.* 


systems of considerable 
A simple anchor for a _ wall 
bracket is shown in Fig. 12, suitable 
where the strain is not too great, while 
a form suitable for a conduit, or for 
bolting to a concrete pier, is shown in 
Fig. 13 (upper drawing). Both of 
these may be changed to act as guides 
by allowing a slight play between the 
pipe and straps, and omitting the 
flanges in the latter case. 





Fig. 12. Method of Anchoring Pipe to 


Wall Bracket 


A substantial anchor for a heavy 
pipe line is shown at the bottom in 
Fig. 13, and consists of an extra- 
strong tee, with the side opening 
blanked off in casting, and bolted to 
a heavy pier as indicated. This may 
be changed to a guide by substituting 
a device like the sliding carriage of 
a lathe or shaper for the bolted flange 
at the bottom. 

Quite frequently, in textile mills, 
large mains are carried overhead from 
one building to another, as in Fig. 14. 
These may be kept from sagging by 
means of truss-rods or steel cables at- 
tached near the ends of the pipe and 
drawn taut by the use of turn-buckles. 
For long runs, a pipe column should 
be placed at the center, as shown, 


COMOUIT WALL 





Fig. 13. 


Other Forms of Anchors 


thus dividing the run into two spans. 
Another detail to be considered is 
the location of the hangers or sup- 
ports for a system, or section of pip- 
ing, so as to distribute the load as 
evenly as possible. Most of the equip- 
ment used in the support of heavy 
piping is standard, and simply re- 
quires assembling, so that detailed il- 
lustrations are not necessary. 
(To be continued) 
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brought these Great Mills to |; 























A few of the recent 
additions to Georgia’s 
Textile Community : 
Unique Knitting Co. 
Aeworth 
William Carter Co. 
Barnesville 
Goodyear Clearwater 
Mills 
Cedartown 
U.S. Finishing Co 
Cedartown 
American Thread Co. 
Dalton 


Seaboard Silk Mills 
Elberton 


Chicopee Mfg. Corp. 
(Johnson & Johnson) 


Gainesville 
Lowell Bleachery South 
Griffin 
Stark Mills 


Hogansville 





Southern Brighton Mills 


Shannon 


Martha Mills 


Thomaston 
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What 


(GEORGIA? 


THe last five years have seen a great trek of 
textile mills Southward. One by oae New England 
plants have chosen Southern locations, because of 
the economy gained. 


And in those same five years, more Eastern spin- 
dles have come to Georgia than have come to any 
other state in the Union. 


There is a vital story in that fact for the executive who is now 
confronted with the problem of bringing production costs within 
the limits of his market situation. 


You know the items that make Southern production so much 
more profitable—labor, raw material, power and the rest. You 
know that the savings in these factors restore production to price 
levels at which you can compete, profitably, in the market. You. 
know that the flow of textile mills Southward is based upon pro- 


duction economies. 


But you may not know—and it is the reason more Eastern mills 
have come to Georgia than to any other State—that in Georgia you 
find all these advantages together and at their best. And to cap 
that combination, Georgia has a reserve of labor sufficient to pre- 


vent shortage and competition for many years to come. 


The Georgia Power Company has gathered accurate data on 
available mill sites in Georgia and we will be glad to discuss with 
you the special benefits offered by each of these locations. Our 
New York office, at 120 Broadway, is there for your convenience, 
and will gladly serve you without obligation. Georgia Power 


Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


(GEOR. 


POWER 
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The Budget Affords an Effective Control of Plant 
and Kquipment Expenditures 





Formulating the Budgetary Plan—Preparation, 


Form, and Use _ of Budget 


ORMULATING the budgetary 

plan involves a consideration 

of (1) the contents of the 

plant and equipment budget; 
(2) the responsibility for its prepara- 
tion; (3) the form in which it is 
made; and (4) the manner in which it 
is used. 

Contents and Responsibility 

The plant and equipment budget 
should state the following: (1) the 
anticipated repairs and estimated de- 
preciation on the present plant and 
equipment; and (2) the estimated cost 
of new equipment, which should show: 
(a) cost of factory equipment, (b) 
cost of equipment for administrative 
and selling units of the business, and 
(c) anticipated repairs and estimated 
depreciation on new equipment. 

The executive in charge of produc- 
tion is responsible for the preparation 
of the plant and equipment budget so 
far as it relates to the factory. This 
responsibility he will delegate to the 
plant engineer who in turn will employ 
the -assistance of the works mainte- 
nance department and the works engi- 
neering department. In calculating 
the depreciation charges, they may 
avail themselves of the services of 
the accounting department as well. 

Form for Budget 

No standard form for the plant 
equipment budget can be presented. 
Form I what information it 
In filling in columns 
&, the plant engineer will con- 

t the works engineering department 
for information with reference to the 

of repairs. 


shows 


should contain. 
or 
4 and 


The works mainte- 
nce department will supply inform- 
n with reference to the amount of 


to be made. If the company 


uces its equipment, the works 
ngineering department will supply 
the data needed for column 5. If the 


equipment is to be purchased 
outside vendors, the purchasing 
igent will supply this data. Column 
the plant and equipment budget 

es when new equipment is desired 
With this as a basis, the purchasing 
gent will state the terms on which 
the equipment will be purchased, and 
the date of payment. This in- 
formation is necessary for the pre- 
paration of the financial budget. If 
the equipment is to be produced by 
the company, an estimate must be 
made of the disbursements necessary 
for its production. The date given in 


f 


column 6 is the date when the com- 
te ; ; ; 
pleted equipment is desired. 

lhe budget for plant and equip- 


ment consists of an estimate of the 
—_ oo 

*Tt econd and concluding installment of this 
art At the end will be found a brief sum- 
mary f procedure for budget control of plant 
and ipment. 

= member of the National Accounting 





By J. J. Berliner, B. C. S.+ 


expenditures necessary for maintain- 
ing the present equipment and the se- 
curing and maintenance of the addi- 
tional equipment demanded by the 
budget program. After such a budget 


When repairs or additions to plant 
or equipment are desired by any de- 
partment, the head of this department 
should submit a requisition to the ex- 
ecutive to whom the responsibility 


PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
BUDGET 





Form 1 


has been prepared, it must be 


proved by executive authority. 


ap- 


Granting Approval 
Its approval consists in the making 
various appropriations for the 
necessary amount to cover the cost of 
the various items included therein. 
After these appropriations are made, 
it is customary 


of 


to delegate to some 
official of the concern the authority to 
grant expenditures under each appro- 
priation. That this 
exercise effective control 
disbursements, it is 


executive may 
over such 
necessary that 
they be made only on requisition or 
request. 


for exercising such control over dis- 
Such 
requests should be accompanied by an 


bursements has been delegated. 


estimate of the cost of repairs or addi- 
tions. li equipment is to be 


chased from outside vendors, 


pur- 
it is easy 
to obtain the purchase cost and sub- 
mit it with the requisition. If addi- 
tions to plant or equipment are to be 
constructed by the company, an esti- 
mate of the 
must be made. 


the cost of construction 


Estimating Construction 
The estimate of the cost of repairs 
can be made in 


If the business 


or construction 


ways. 


maintains an 






MONTHLY REPORT ON APPROPRIATION 


APPROPRIATION : : 
coment Te we ened 


Form 2 


Responsibi lity 


engineering department, this depart- 
ment can be asked to make the esti- 
mate. If it is not possible or not de- 
sirable to have engineers make the 
estimate, it can be made by the cost 
accounting department on the basis of 
statistics obtained from the records 
showing previous costs. If co-opera- 
tion between the accounting depart- 
ment and the engineering department 
is secured, more accurate 
will be obtained. 

If the requisition calls for the con- 
struction of equipment by the factory, 
careful records should be kept of the 
cost of the construction. The method 
of determining these costs is very 
similar to the method of determining 
the cost of goods manufactured for 
Each requisition, after it has 
been approved, is given a number, and 
a construction order is issued author- 
izing the job. The construction order 
has the same number as the requisi- 
tion. An account is opened on the 
cost records and all costs incurred in 
the construction are charged to this 
account. When the construction order 
is completed, a report is made to the 
executive who supervises th expendi- 
tures for construction showing the 
estimated cost and the actual cost. If 
there is any considerable variance, it 
is due to inaccurate estimates or 
excessive cost. 


estimates 


sale. 


an 


With the comparative figures avail- 
able, it is possible to determine the 
Unless 


made, it is 


cause of variation. such com- 


parisons are impossible 


to exercise any effective control over 
the 


cost of construction work. Every 


attempt should be made to obtain ac 
curate costs in connection with con- 
struction and repair orders. Unless 
such costs are accurate, it is im 
possible to judge the ethciency with 


which the work is done or to estimate 


accurately the cost of future work 
Unforeseen Costs 
It is usually not possible to esti 


mate exactly 


each item of plant and 
must be 
during the budget period. 


equipment cost which met 


Such ex 
penditures cannot always be foreseen 
It is desirable to anticipate these ad 
ditional costs by including an item in 
the plant and equipment budget to 
them. Since additional 
costs vary from period to period, it 
is well to credit a reserve account for 
the amount included in budget 
to provide for them. When the costs 
incurred, they can be charged 
against the reserve. 

These additional costs may be due 
to rising costs of material and equip- 
ment, labor troubles, accidents, in- 
creased production, etc. By employ- 
ing the method outlined above, they 
can be taken care of as they arise. 
It is obvious that this reserve has a 
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cover these 


each 


are 
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What will 1928 bring = 


Consumption of Cotton by Textile Mills 


Tells the 
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r PROVED conditions foreshadow a 
better year for the textile industry 
than the last few years have been. Yet 
the fundamentals are unchanged. The 
conditions that brought Eastern spin- 
dles flooding to the South are still 


present. 


So 1928 will bring additional re- 
cruits to the ranks of Southbound 
mills. And the market for textile mill 
machinery will increase still further 


in the South. 
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What will the machinery producers 
do? Will they sit tight, still expecting 
the mill man to put up with the ex- 
pense and delay of a thousand miles 
of distance between the textile center 


and the machinery maker? Or will 


ATLAN 


in Textiles? 


they see the light, and move to Atlanta, 
from which center they can command 


their major market overnight? 


You who buy textile machinery— 
point out to the salesmen who call on 
you the economy of operation in the 
Atlanta Industrial Area. It is to your 
advantage. The cost of your equipment 
must go into the cost of your goods. 
And every point on the cost cuts down 


your market. 


Show them that raw materials, labor, 
power, taxes and many other vital 
factors spell production economy in the 
Atlanta Area. Show them that fifteen 
radiating railroad lines put Atlanta 
overnight to the whole Southern 


textile district. 


Tell them to write the Atlanta In- 
dustrial Bureau for detailed facts, 
gathered first hand, unbiased — and 
presented, without cost or obligation, 


in the strictest confidence. 


And if you are still operating in the 
East, let us show you how location in 
the Atlanta Industrial Area will put 
your prices in tune with the market— 


and leave you a good profit. 


Write INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


1987 Chamber of Commerce 





Industrial Headquarters of the South — S 
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lin ited use and must not be used as 
a neans of hiding excessive amounts 
paid for construction or repairs dur- 
ing certain periods. If this reserve 
is too large, it prevents proper 
control. 
Monthly Reports 

o exercise effective control over 
the plant and equipment budget, it is 
necessary to have periodical reports 
which will make possible a compari- 
son between the amount appropriated 
for each class of expenditures and 
the actual amount expended. A re- 
port should be made monthly giving 
the comparison as shown in Form 2. 

The report is of service not only 
to the executive who has control of 
the purchases and construction of 
plant and equipment but also to the 
financial executive. The report 
shows the former the amount avail- 
able for future purchases or construc- 
tion, and it shows the latter the 
amount which he must plan to finance. 
The tenth column gives the treasurer 
information of special value, since it 
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states the payments to be made in the 


near future. Column 13 shows the 
amount which may be diverted to 
some other purpose in case of 


financial stringency. If the executive 
committee receives this report each 
month, it can exercise an effective 
control over all disbursements. 


Summary of Procedure 

The following is a brief summary 
of procedure for budget control of 
plant and equipment: 

Requirements for control of plant 
and equipment: 

(1) A proper analysis of plant and 
equipment expenditures to determine 
their classification and a record of 
them which will show correctly their 
effect on the financial condition of 
the business. 


(2) A_ proper control of the 
amount expended for plant and equip- 
ment to the end that sufficient will be 
expended to provide a well-equipped 
and efficient plant, and, at the same 
time, prevent the expenditure of more 


than is necessary to secure this result. 

Control of the amount of expendt- 
tures required: 

(1) That data be available which 
will show results of past operations 
and serve as a basis of future plans. 

(2) That plans be formulated with 
basis of this data and be expressed 
in workable form by means of a 
plant and equipment budget. 

(3) That records be maintained 
and reports made which make possible 
the enforcement of the budget 
formulated. 

Data required as a basis of control: 

(1) That which is obtained from 
the accounting and statistical records 
with reference to past experience. 

(2) That which is obtained by 
mathematical calculations based on 
predetermined factors. 

(3) That which is determined by 
a consideration of future plans. 

(4) That which is obtained as a re- 
sult of the investigation and study of 
experts. 

Plant and equipment budget shows: 
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(1) The anticipated repairs and esti- 


mated depreciation on the present 
plant and equipment. 

(2) The estimated cost of new 
equipment, including (a) cost of 


factory equipment, and (b) cost of 
equipment for administrative and sell- 
ing units. 

(3) anticipated repairs 
estimated depreciation on the 
equipment to be secured. 

Records and reports for control of 
plant and equipment budget include: 

(1) Requisitions for all purchases 
of equipment and for all construction 
of equipment or repairs. 

(2) Estimates of cost of purchases 
or construction which accompany the 
requisition. 

(3) Records of the cost of all con- 
struction or repair work performed 
by the concern. 


and 
new 


The 


(4) Reports showing a comparison 
of estimates and costs. 

(5) Reports showing a comparison 
of expenditures with budget allot 
ments. 


Resumé of the Year’s Textile Research at 
the Bureau of Standards 


Work Extended into New Fields—Indus- 


tries’ Research Associates Aid Bureau 
By Charles W. Schoffstall+ 


HE textile research work of 
the Bureau of Standards has 
been expanding fairly rapidly 
during the fiscal year of 1926- 
27, and consists of the enlargement 
of work already under way and of 
extension into new fields. It is worthy 
of note that the textile industry is 
maintaining much of this work 
through the research associateship 
plan (Circular 296, Research Assoct- 
ates at the Bureau of Standards), and 
otherwise is lending very valuable as- 
sistance. There are now four associ- 
ateships in the textile section, one of 
these consisting of four persons. 

A summary of the textile research 
work at the Bureau has been prepared. 
In some cases more detailed informa- 
tion is available, and in these cases 
the reference is given. 


Mohair Fiber 


Data regarding the physical char- 
acteristics of mohair fiber were ob- 
tained in order to supplement the 
technical and economic information 
now being collected by the mohair 
committee of the Departments of Com- 
merce and Agriculture. Strength and 


ase 


‘laineter measurements were made. A 


photomicroscopic study of the mo- 
hair fiber and mohair kemp was made. 
\iter much tedious effort, cross sec- 
ion. thin enough ta show the cellular 

ture of the mohair fiber were 
Prepired. (See Fig. 1.) 


‘ mohair bulletin for which this 
lation was obtained is a co- 
pe itive effort of the Departments of 


atior , this arti-le approved by the 
the Bureau of Standards of the U. S$ 
t Commerce 
Pext S.«tion, Bureau of Stan lards 





Commerce and Agriculture in re- 
sponse to a request by the angora goat 
and mohair industry. It will contain 
all the authoritative data on the an- 
gora goat and mohair available from 
outside sources, as well as that de- 
veloped in government laboratories. 
Studies were made where necessary 
to complete or supplement this infor- 
mation. 
Specifications 

Data were obtained and analyzed 
for the formulation of a number of 
specifications in cooperation with the 
various technical committees of the 
Federal Specifications Board. 

Mail-Bag Duck 

A survey of the mail bags coming 
to the mail-equipment shops of the 
Post Office Department for repair 
showed that an increasingly large 
number were being received, and that 
the breaks and tears were occurring 
across the filling direction. The duck 
from which the bags are made is 
woven, under executive order, by the 
Atlanta prison mill. 

At a conference of representatives 
of the Post Office Department, De- 
partment of Justice, Bureau of the 
Budget, and Bureau of Standards, 
this Bureau undertook a study of the 
present duck construction with a view 
toward improvement. 

A number of constructions were 
made with different plies and thread 
counts. Consideration of the results 
of tests of these experimental fabrics 
resulted in a selection of one construc- 
tion which should prove satisfactory 


for mail bags, and specifications have 
been based on this. Some materials 
woven to these specifications 
have very satisfactory, 


meet 
appeared 





Fig. 1. Mohair Photomicrographs (Cross 
Sections 300 Mag., Longitudinal 100 
Mag.). Lower Left: Mohair Kemp 
Showing Pigmented Fiber and Par- 
tially Pigmented Fiber, also a Tip. 
Upper Left: Two Cross Sections of 
Mohair Kemp Showing Cellular Struc- 
ture. Lower Right: Mohair (3rd 
Combing Grade) Showing One Fiber 
Partially Pigmented. Upper Right: 
Three Cross Sections of Mohair Fibers 
of Different Diameters Showing Solid 
Structure 


judged by laboratory tests. The Post 
Office Department is planning to ob- 
tain service data during the next year 
or two. 
Wool Fabries 

Over 100 fabrics have been sub- 
mitted by the tariff commission in 
connection with a survey they are 
making of foreign fabrics made of 
Complete analyses are being 
made, and photographs showing weave 
and surface features are also being 
made. 


wool. 


Deterioration of Linen 

Several years ago, the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation had a large amount 
of linen material in which weak 
places developed. On account of other 
causes, it was impossible to determine 
at that time just how much deteriora- 
tion the result of storage, al- 
though it was claimed that this was a 
fairly important factor. Arrange- 
ments were made with the Bureau of 
Standards to test a number of sam- 
ples of completely bleached linen and 
a sample of unbleached linen to de- 
termine, if possible, what the effect 
would be when these materials were 
subjected to ordinary storage condi- 
tions. 


Was 


Tests were made at intervals of 
three months. It was noted very 
early in this series of tests that a 
marked variation in the results was 
being obtained. At the end of one 
year, it was found that some of the 
samples had gained strength while 


other samples had lost some ot the 
original strength. The remainder of 
the material was then laid out to pro- 
vide a large number of representative 
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World's Largest 


Cotton Producing Territory 


Texas alone produces nearly two-fifths 
of the world’s cotton crop, and Houston 
is the major concentrating point for 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Arizona, 
New Mexico and the Southwest. 


Houston offers a wonderful field for fine 
yarn mills; the ‘‘Pema’’ cotton, used in 
weaving the finest and strongest yarns, 
being grown in Arizona, is concentrated 
in large part at Port Houston, which is 
its nearest important market. 


Then, too, the Red River Cotton Belt 
of Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas pro- 
duces the fine cotton for yarns up to 
sixty or seventy counts. 


A large percentage of the Texas and 
Southwestern crop is strict middling or 
better and the tendency of the larger 
growers is for standardization on long 
and fancy staple production. 


At Houston great warehouse supplies 
are always on hand —a condition 
that relieves the mills of much carry- 
ing expense and places them in close 
relationship with favorable market 
conditions. 


A detailed and exhaustive survey of the cotton mill possibilities 
in Houston will be furnished in confidence to you. 


LP esa N aes 


CHAMBER? COMMERCE 


HOUSTON,TEXAS 
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samples in order to determine the 
variation in the material produced by 
constructional features. The results 
showed a variation in some cases of 


15°. The collation of the data re- 
suited in the conclusion that no 
marked deterioration resulted from 


storing any of the linen samples for 
a period of one year. 
Carpet Wear Test 

fhe process which produces wear 
of a textile material is very compli- 
involving such factors as abra- 
sion, repeated stress, continued stress, 
soil effect, atmospheric effects, light 
and washing effects. Several 
types of testing apparatus for produc- 
ing surface abrasion have been built 
and tried. The results have been in- 
teresting chiefly from the standpoint 
of indicating what further work is 
necessary. 

\ machine for testing carpet wear 
based on the leather wear-testing ma- 
chine (described in Bureau of Stand- 
Technologic Paper No. 147) 
was designed and is now being built 
in the Bureau’s shop. Considerable 
data on carpet constructions have been 
obtained. An interesting phase of this 
work was the development of a test 
for measuring the tightness with 
which the carpet pile is bound to the 
backing. 


cated, 


effect, 


ards 


Fastness Measurement 

\ method of expressing in numeri- 
cal terms the fading which occurs 
dyed textile materials are ex- 
posed to sunlight, artificial light, wash- 
ing, perspiration, etc., needed. 
Such a method would supplement the 
work 


tory test 


when 
was 


which is being done on labora- 
methods for fading. 
hrough an arrangement with the 
Optics Division, a member of the tex- 
tile section made a study of spectro- 


photometric measurements used in 
determinations. These 
data were trans- 


formed by the usual methods of color- 


yt" . ] - 
pure Cool 


spectrophotometric 


etry so that the color differences are 
expressed in fundamental terms with 
regard to both the physical properties 
of materials underlying color produc- 
t and the psychological facts of 
color perception. This method is ex- 
perimentally definite and reproducible. 
It is somewhat involved, however, and 


table for than 


research work rather 
tine analysis. 
Rayon Project 
he work on rayon has been along 
two lines: <A study of 


and 


wet tensile 


properties a study of the effect of 
izeing, 


vork inciuded accurate 
nethods of differentiation. 


reliminary 
A positive 


nethod for distinguishing cupram- 
monium rayon was worked out and 

ished (TrExtiLE Wortp, Oct. 9 
19. Page 2029). In the study of wet 


> properties ; it was necessary to 
devise a method’ for determining 
s-strain relationships of the multi- 
trands. This method has been re- 
viewed by other investigators in this 
ind has brought forth favorable 


c ent. A great deal of informa- 
tion has been obtained both on wet 
ind dry rayon, but the data are still 


incomplete. 
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Apparatus Used for Measuring the Resistance of Rope Yarns to Bending 


Fatigue 


Some tests have been made on (1) 


the viscosity of cuprammonium solu- 
tions, (2) the copper number, (3) 
methylene-blue dye absorption, and 


(4) moisture content by the toluol 
method. Interest in this work is 
growing, and it is planned to continue 
it during the next fiscal 
possibly enlarging the scope 


two years, 


Hosiery Defects 

of defects occurt 
manufacture of 
studied in 
problems submitted by the 
of the National  Associat 
Hosiery and Underwear 
turers to their research 
This makes the total 
hosiery problems over 2400. 


A large number 
in the 
been 


hosiery have 
connection with 370 
members 
ion of 


Manufae 


associate 


These problems cover a 


variety of defects occurring in ever) 


one of the manufacturing and finis] 
ing processes. Those connecti 
with rayon have been especially num 
erous and interesting, since more and 
more rayon is being used in_ the 


hosiery field. Some of these problems 
are discussed in ei 
semi-monthly 


association. 


paper 


Knitting-Machine Oil 


\ stainless oil for use as a lubri 


cant on machines in hosiery and 
underwear mills 


expense of 


would el inate the 


removing which are 
“set” during the 
while in 
stained materials 
seconds. In 
quality, the efficiency of the oil as a 
lubricant must not be impaired. 

The problem approved by the 
National Association of Hosiery 
Underwear Manufacturers, and is one 


stains 
finishing 


Somet 


pre cesses or 


storage. imes the 
classed as 


stainless 


must be 


} 
this 


obtaining 


was 


and 


of the projects now being carried on 
by their research associate 
Size Standardization 


The projects on idardization of 


sizes have been continued. These are 
undertaken in cooperation with the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers and _ the 


number of 


\ssoci 
turers. 
Hosiery 


ated Knit. Underwear Manufac- 


size-standardization 
the study of 
-length 
ribbed hosiery. 
industry, 
adopted. 
Weighted Silk 


Silk garments 


pro- 
lengths 
and 
under- 


consist of 
of %4- 


jects 


and 7% children’s 


nisses 


In the 


wear 16 standards 


have now 


been 


according to the ex- 
perience of e dry 


itute the 1 


cleaning industry, 


const najor portion of the 
garments on which claims for 


based. The 


Dvers 


deteri 
National As- 


‘leaners main 


oration are 
sociation ot and ( 


tains research associates at the 


Bureau of Standards to study this and 


similar problems lhe 


i he results as set 
orth in Technologic Paper No. 322 
ire s follows 

Lhe s udy ot ti l weighted and un- 
weighted samples of silk, after vari- 
ous treatments and exposures to sun- 
ight and storage at standard condi- 
tions (65% relative humidity at 70° 
F.) leads to the following con- 
clusions: 

(1) No deterioration results from 
exposures to standard atmospheric 
onditions over a period of two and 
rie half months, even when acid or 
ilkaline perspirations € applied. 

(2) Sunlight exposure causes a 
1 ked deterioration in both un- 


weighted (but dyed ) 
s}1 +] 


the loss in strength in 100 hours’ 


and tin-weighted 


exposure amounting to for 


“- op = Of 
50 to 75% 


about 25% 


unweighted silk, and about 


(3) Acid and alkaline perspiration 
treatments increas the deterioration 
hen sunlight exposures are given, 
o that the loss in strength after 100 
hrs. of exposure is about 35% for 
unweighted silk, and about 65 to 
100% for weighted silk. 

(4) One undyed, weighted sample 
showed disintegration similar to that 


the 
Dry-cle 


shown by dyed samples. 


(5) saning solvents in 


no 
case caused any appreciable deterio- 
ration of the silk fabrics. 

Furs and Leathers 


The use of fur and leather in gar- 
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ments has increased during the last 
few years. A study made to 
determine the proper method of 
handling these materials in dry clean- 
ing establishments. The kinds 
amounts of fatty content in different 
types of fur were determined, and 
various methods of cleaning studied. 


was 


and 


The method developed consists of 
adding small percentages of 
to the cleaning solvent. This method 
tried successfully in 
cleaning plants. 


paraffin 
was various 
A bureau publication 
giving the results of this study is now 
being prepared. This work was sup- 
ported by the National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners through their re- 
search associateship. 


Tests of Yarns 


he correlation of the data ob- 
tained the preceding year on cotton 
yarns made with different twist fac- 


tors necessitated some additional tests. 


The yarns under consideration were 
of seven different sizes, each with 
several different twist factors on 


single- and double-roving organiza- 
tions of both carded and combed types 
of yarn. 
Physical tests ‘consisted of 
measurement of twist, 
angle of twist, and breaking 
by skein and single-strand 
data have been 
rough draft of the 
prepared. <A 


was 


the 
diameter, 
strength 
met] 
charted and a 
publication 
survey of 
presented t 
spinners under 
‘otton-Textile 


$1Ze, 


1ods. 
The 
has 
been 
work 
varn 


The ¢ 


this 


> 2 
the 


group of 
auspices of 
Institute. 


“Graying” of Fabrics 

The discoloration 
ng”) of fabrics, 
ht-colored 


IL-COLOTe’ 


(so-called ' gray 
especially white or 
the 


re- 


materials, during 
dry-cleaning 
sults in 


sumably 


process treque ‘ntly 
serious difficulties. It 


the 


iS pre- 


caused by corros ion of 


the metal in the equipment through 
contact with corrosive agents in the 
naphtha-soluble soap and _ other 
detergents. 

It is planned to determine the ac- 
tion of the naphtha-soluble soap and 
other agents used in dry cleaning on 
the metals commonly used in the 
equipment, with a view to finding 
those which will be least affected; 
ind, if necessary, to study methods of 


treating or 
+] 


coating metal to eliminate 
lis difficulty. 

This problem was suggested by 
Committee 
tional 
Cle 


began this 


the 
the Na- 
Dyers and 
research associate 
problem late in the fiscal 


on Research of 
Association of 
aners, whose 
year. 
Rope Yarn Bending 
The apparatus described in Bureau 
technical paper Fig. 2) 
was used on a number of samples of 
rope yarn made specially with dif- 
ferent grades of twists, sizes, 
and oil contents. An extensive study 
has been made including, in addition 
to resistance to bending, actual test 
results on physical properties. 


T-300 (see 


fiber, 


Considerable attention has been 
given to the effect of changes of 
grades on the physical properties. 


Logical groupings of twist, size, etc., 
indicate the selectivity of the rope 
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‘Textile Manufacturers, Consider 


LONGVIEW 


; ‘Washington 
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HE Pacific Northwest has firmly estab- 
lished its position in the textile industry 


in the production of woolen, worsted and 
knit goods. ‘These products are manufactured 
from its own raw material, there being about 
fifty million pounds of wool produced annually 
in the states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana. 


The Pacific Northwest is noted throughout 
America for its blankets, mackinaws, fine suit- 
ings and knit goods. 


Within the past three years the manufacture 
of twines and toweling from local grown fibre 
flax has been successfully undertaken. 


Raw silk passes through Pacific Northwest 
ports from the Orient to the 
Kast Coast, there to be manu- 
factured. 


It is evident that with these 
supplies of raw materials, 
and the fact that woolens and 
linens are being successfully 
manufactured, the Pacific 
Northwest is destined to be- 
come a textile center. 


The Pacific Northwest has 
demonstrated that its atmos- 
pheric conditions do not re- 
quire artificial processing in 
order to make them suitable 
for textile manufacturing; 
and that its labor, which is 
mostly of American origin, 1s 
so efficient that our manu- 
factured goods may be laid 
down in the East at a cost 





THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, 202 Colonial Bldg., Longview, Wash. 


THE LONGVIEW co 


ew, Was! Vame 


Wongview 
ang 





equal to that of eastern manufactured goods. 


Longview is in the center of this region. 
Through its exceptional transportation facili- 
ties not only can it collect its raw materials at 
lowest freight rates from its own hinterland but 
from foreign countries, the same transportation 
facilities permitting a wide and low cost distri- 
bution of the finished product. 


Longview, not only has the advantages noted 
above of transportation, labor and climate, but, 
in addition, has low-cost fuels, an unlimited sup- 
ply of soft processing water and dependable 
electrical energy at reasonable rates. 


Longview is a new industrial city—less than 
five years old—and it is providing for its 12,000 
citizens all the fine things that 
make for happiness, content- 
ment and loyal community 
spirit. 


Every manufacturer knows 
that better living conditions 
attract better workman—hbet- 
ter workman mean a better 
better product 
means better business. 





The Longview Company 
will welcome inquiries, treat 
these with the utmost con- 
fidence and is prepared to 
supply full information with- 
out entailing any obligation 


\ __|} on the part of the inquirer. 
Portlanc 





Send the coupon below for 
ae « complete information about 
Longview. 
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yar. bending test, but the over- 


lapp ng results on the different grades 
indicate that from the standpoint of 
the bending fatigue there is no justi- 


fication for the grade system now in 
use. The results will be laid before 
he manufacturers’ technical repre- 
sentatives for recommendations as to 
turtiier study. 
Rope Bending 
Several changes, both in construc- 
and design, were made on the 
large rope-bending machine as the re- 
sult of the preliminary tests. Results 
have been obtained on 27 samples of 
rope made at the Boston Navy Yard 
vith different grades and grade-m1x- 
abaca. The variability of 
other constructional features largely 
ibscured the variability due to the 


tures of 


erades of fiber. Tests are now in 
rogress on ropes ot different lays. 
The work done on the torsion 
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problems confronting the cleaner and 
dyer has continued through the past 
year. This study is being carried on 
by the research associateship of the 


National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners. Numerous troubles occur 
on account of the almost countless 


number of stains which the outer gar- 
ments encounter in ordinary service. 
New materials, appearing from time 


to time, add to the difficulty. The re- 
sults are summarized each month in 
the association’s Technical News 


Bulletin. 

Substitute for Parachute Silk 

The purpose of this research is to 
develop a cloth that may be used as a 
substitute for the silk para- 
chute cloth—a cloth that can be manu- 
factured wholly from materials 
duced in the United States. Since the 
present parachutes of silk appear to 
be satisfactory, the substitute material 


present 


pro- 





Fig. 3. 


method of measuring lay gave results 
vhich were inconclusive and not read- 
ily reproducible. Other methods have 
been tried with better success. These 
were based on measurements of the 
angle of twist of the strand and rope 
and the length of yarn and strand in 
a unit of length of rope. 


Removal of Stains 

Cellulose-acetate fabric, although 
not readily stained in service, is diffi- 
cult to handle when stained, since 
of the common cleaning agents 
ttack or destroy the fiber. A 
method was developed by the research 
ite of the National Association 
rs and Cleaners for “spotting” 
tains in the cleaning plant. The 
| consists essentially of mixing 
ual spotting with gly- 
n equal parts, then proceeding 
regular manner. 

method was published in a 
ournal, (American Dyestuff 
r, April, 1927), and also given 
rculation by means of special 

irts issued by the National 
tion of Dyers and Cleaners. 


vy 


agent 


Cleaning Processes 
tudy of the various cleaning 


Apparatus for Measuring Air Permeability of Textile Fabrics 


the silk in 
strength, elasticity, and resiliency. 


must equal or excel 


Cotton is being used as a basis, and 
various treatments been tried. 
The mercerizing process and the so- 
called “doping” used in 
treating airplane fabrics were used 
with numerous The 
treated yarns are being woven as the 
filling into experimental fabrics. 
hundred different 
been tried. 


have 
processes 
modifications. 


One 


lots have already 


It has been found that cotton yarn 
can be treated to equal or exceed by 
as high as 10% the strength-weight 
factor of silk yarn used for parachute 
fabric. The 


have given some encouraging results, 


resiliency-factor tests 
but have been somewhat variable per 
haps because of laboratory conditions 
Four of the many possible treatments 
have been selected for detailed study. 
These are being modified to bring out 
additional improvements. 

Further work requires the continua 
tion of the treatment and the trial 
weavings until the best treatment has 
been developed; then the shifting of 
the problem to a plant scale. This 
will require development of the plant- 


scale equipment for treating the yarns 
and the weaving of the finished fabric. 
Laboratory and service tests will then 
be made. 
Testing Parachute Fabrics 

An apparatus has been developed at 
the Bureau of Standards to determine 
the air permeability of 
fabric (see Fig. 3). 


parachute 
The rate of air 
flow through a fabric is measured 
over the entire pressure range which 
it is estimated a parachute will be re 
quired to meet in service. 

The amount of air permeability pos- 
sessed by the type of fabric which has 
generally been used in army and navy 


parachutes was found by the 


test 


Choose the 


o 
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method developed by the Bureau of 
Standards to be 62.9 cu. ft. per minute 
per square foot area, at a pressure of 
1 lb. per square foot. Another fabric 
having twice this permeability proved 
satisfactory when made up into para- 
chutes and subjected to service tests, 
the rate of descent not being materially 
than 


greater that with the former 
fabric. Air permeabilities = much 
greater than this, however, were found 
unsuitable. 

Service tests in conjunction with 


laboratory tests showed that ait 


per- 
meability, besides easing the shock of 
opening, tends to increase the stability 


21 


by lessening the amount of oscillation 


I 


Proper Belt 


Belt Records 


Power Losses 


HE 


one of the 


elimination of power loss is 
fruitful fields for 
increasing efficiency and effecting sav 
ings in a textile plant. It seems in 
credible when vou consider this truth, 
and then the universal ac- 
to think of the small 
amount of study and care given to 
belting in a great majority of mills 
today. 


most 


consider 
ceptance ot it, 


It reminds us of the story of 
the man who hunted the world over 
for treasure. He did not find it, and 
finally arrived back home, very dis 
couraged. He happened to stumble 
over a rock as he walked up the old 
path in the back yard (he had been 
ashamed to enter by the front gate), 
and the soil beneath the overturned 
rock proved to be mineral-bearing. 
So it is with numerous plant engi- 
neers. They seek high and low for 
items which will effect a saving, and 
continually ignore the one which they 
cannot help but come in contact with 
daily—belt drives. 
Belting Control 

Most units receive careful attention. 
Mills number their machines, keep an 
accurate record of the maintenance of 
the same, and the finished 
work they produce. A great number 
are now keeping data on lubrication 
and savings effected through the use 
of various types of lubrication. 

Belting, however, does not 
the tabulation it should. Regardless 
of the kind and type used and regard- 
less of the the belt, a 
systematic record of belting control, 
or belting accountancy if it may be 
called that, will decrease the belt costs 


and lead to the placing of the proper 


also of 


receive 


tannage of 


type of belt in the proper place. 


result from too 
the 
points should be given consideration, 
tabulated, and the in 
formation required filled in from time 


to tin e. 


Confusion 
much 


may 
information, but following 


carefully then 


(1) Location. Department, build- 
ing, or section where the belt is 
located. 

(2) Conditions of operation. 
Whether the belt runs under wet, hot, 


dustv, normal 


conditions. 


oily, acid, gaseous, ot 





Help Reduce 
Treated Belts 


By C.N. 


VWotor. Make, 


revolutions 


(3) type rse 


power, per minute, pulley 


diameter, etc. 


(4) Transmission. Centers, r. p. m. 
of driver, r. p. m. of driven, type of 
shifter. 

(5) Belting in use lannage, 


single or double ply. 

(6) Belting recommended 

lhe following specific record of 
belt should be tabulated: Date 
placed in use; date retired from use; 
for retirement; 
dates; and condition. 

The maintenance of the record 
should be carefully attended to, and 
once it is placed in order, this will 
be a comparatively simple task. <A 
monthly inspection of 
recommended, and arrangement should 
be made for the immediate report of 
failure of any belt. 

Efficient service is the criterion on 


each 


reason inspection 


belting is 


which judgment as to the proper type 
of belt should be made. Ot 
belting cannot be changed at will; 
but, when opportunity presents itself, 
the correct installation, whether it be 
replacement by the same type of belt 
or the substitution of a belt of a dif 
ferent nature, should be made. 
A Typical Problem 
The following question, which is of 
a general nature, is typical of those 
often discussed, and is particularly ap- 


course 


plicable in a discussion pertaining to 
the selection of the type of 
belting. It appeared in a recent num- 
ber of a textile journal : 
“Loss of Speed—Why?” 

“T am having the following puzzle 
[ am driving spinning frames in eight 
width of the 
The main line of shafting is hung in 
the center of the room and drives the 
countershafts 


proper 


rows across the 


room 


on each side of the 


room, which in turn drive the spinning 


} 


frames. The speed of the main line 
is 300 r.p.m Starting with the 
main line, all countershafts are driven 
with pulleys 20 in. in diameter. That 


1 
+} 
1S, Tt 


ere is a 20-in. pulley on the main 
and this 
pulley on the first countershaft 
“Number 1 countershaft drives No. 
2 countershaft, No. 2 


line, drives on to a 20-in. 


and counter 
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shait drives No. 3 countershaft. On 
all of these countershafts there are 
36-in. pulleys which belted to 
10-in. pulleys in the cylinders of the 
spinning frames. We believe here in 
using the best of leather belting and 
in having it strong enough to drive, 
so we use all heavy double belting 
for the whole room. We do not want 
belts to be constantly breaking, 
nor to slip. The 


are 


our 
speed of the cylin- 


ders should be 1,080 r.p.m., but the 
line of spinning frames driven by 
the third line of countershafts only 
operates at a speed of 1,030 r.p.m. 
At this rate, the speed is 4% slower 


than it should be. Will some of 
readers explain to me why this is? 
\s you 


explains the 


your 


” 


will the preliminary 
ratio of the 
various drive pulleys to each other. 
All of this is summed up in the state 
ment at the end of the inquiry, which 
states that the speed of the cylinders 
1,080 


note, 
merely 


should be r.p.m 
The actual speed is 1,030 r. p. m 

4% slower that the theoretical speed. 
In answering the concerning 
this 4% 

that no belt will give an efficiency ot 
i00%, and anything under a 2% loss 
We 


when we 


query 


loss, it must be remembered 


fair for a drive 
limit 


then try 


is considered 
within the 
and to determine 
where the other 2% lost. 

The author of the question 


that he 


are well 
ilow 2% 
was 
tates 
best 
leather belting and in having it strong 


believes in using the 


enough to drive, so he uses all heavy 
double 
Doubtless he is 


belting for the whole room. 


right in his choice 
double belting for strength, 
11 


but in all probability a light 


of heavy \ 


double 


belt would serve his purpose in this 
case just as well as a heavy belt 
Phe load one which a light double 
belt, either oak Or special mineral 
tanned, would handle Windage is 
less, and naturally a lig! double belt 
has a better coefficient of friction 
than a heavy double belt, especially on 
the 10-in. pulley So the other loss 
of 2% may in all probability be due 
to the usage of the wrong type of belt 
Treated Belts 

place a belt which is not spe 

\ reated in service wl ere it come 
1 t wit upness and steam 
is about as sensible as some of the 


ridiculous answers the present craze 

ot “What do you know 2” calls forth. 
5 ie sh re ie ; 

\ belt whuicl is received i special 


waterproofing at d acid resisting treat- 
I] vest results under 


onditions, bec imse 10 18 designed 


not only to function as the average 


j 


belt but to resist the action of con- 


ditions which will atfect belting which 
is not protected . 
troubles is 


lhe remedv for belting 


a more intimate knowledge of the sub- 


ject. When inspecting belting or when 
equipping new machinery, ask the ad- 
manufac- 
are only too glad to be 
of service, and you will find that they 
will 


1 eputable belting 


turers Chev 
mation for 


five vou inf your 


information 


welfare and not 
which tends 
them lf a vour 


problem and knows that a rubber or 


general 


only to bring business to 


leather belter 


sees 
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fabric belt will be the most efficient 
and economical, he will tell you so; 
and the same holds true of the man 
fabric belting. 
There is no Damon and Pythias spirit 


dealing in rubber or 


among belting competitors, but they 
understand that the best ends of their 
business are met first of all by treat- 
ing the buyer squarely and satisfac- 
torily. 


Power Transmission Equipment 
Reliability and Freedom from Oil 


Throwing 


HAFTING as used in one textile 

mill is usually purchased in special 
lengths for some particular job, or in 
16- and 20-ft. lengths for stock. It 
comes all ready to go into the hangers, 
is true to size, straight, and can be 
supplied with or without keyways. It 
should always have countersinks at the 
ends so that a speed-counter can be 
used in getting the speed of the shaft 
if desired. If a length is cut in the 
shop in order to obtain a shorter piece, 
a countersink should be turned for 
this purpose, as it is very annoying 
to wish to take the speed of a shaft 
and find a smooth end. The 
most frequently used in modern mills 
that employ the group drive system 
115/16, 27/16 and 215/16 in. 
On some of the larger head drives 
37/16 in. size may be required. 

The principal requirement of mill 
shafting is that it be capable of with- 
standing the and 
bending 
shafting 


sizes 


are 


extreme twisting 
moments to which textile 
in particular is likely to be 
And in addition it must 
Long lines are the rule; 


subjected 

be straight. 
and, if these lines are not in perfect 
li there will be a waste of 


iignment, 
in the form of excessive fric- 
load. On Monday mornings, 
ifter a damp and heavy week-end, and 


power 


tion 


there 
load. 


twisting 


particularly in spinning rooms, 


very heavv starting 


There will be an excessive 


noment due to this initial starting; 
and this, combined with the fact that 
he be have tightened up during the 


week-end stop, which means an extra 
ending moment, places an excessive 
train upon the shafting of the mill. 
For this 


reason mill shafting should 


e Of the best gt ide oO 


stainable. 


Hangers and Bearings 


ach type of hanger has its ad- 
vocates. It is desirable to adopt one 
stvle and adhere to it, in this way 
making the hangers interchangeable 
throughout the plant. \ hanger 


should be so constructed that the shaft 


inserted with the least amount 


minimum of 


can be 
of trouble and with a 
labor. This requires for one thing 
that there be a middle section in the 
upright side that is 
removable, so that a length of shaft- 
ing or several lengths. may be lifted 
in or out sideways of a 
hangers without having to pull back 
to get the end out. Boxes—that is, 
the bearings proper—of the same bore 
or shaft size should fit all frames re 
gardless of the length of drop. There 
must be provision for up and down 
adjustment of the bearing and also 
side adjustment if possible. 

Hangers may be classed as ordinary 
drop style, side beam, and post. There 


frame on one 


series of 


Principal 


Requirements 


is also the pillow block type of bear- 
ing. The common drop or beam 
hanger is the most used; post hangers 
are quite common; but the side beam 
type is not often called for. Drops 
of from 8 to 24 inches are demanded. 

The boxes or bearings in the 
hangers may be of the plain babbitted 
type, the ring-oiling type, or the ball 
or roller bearing type. The one great 
requisite of all bearings of whatever 
type in textile mill work is that they 
must not throw oil or allow it to run 
out along the shaft beyond the bear- 
ings. lf either occurs materials in 
process will be damaged and oil spots 
will be formed on floors. The latter 
will become slipping hazards, which 
are one of the most frequent sources 
of serious accidents in textile mills. 

As previously stated all hangers 
should be so constructed that they can 
be aligned vertically and horizontally. 
Mill shafting is notorious for getting 
out of alignment and all lines should 
be gone over at least once a year with 
the idea of lining it up. Much power 
is lost, or rather consumed, in excess 
friction due to shafting being out of 
line. 


Breaks in Shafts and Pulleys 

In the older mills, equipped with 
main engine drives with wide heavy 
belts, massive head drives, and jack 
shafts, heavy cast iron pulleys were 
necessary; in fact, no other types 
then available. In the newer 
motor-driven mills, with group drives, 
such equipment is no longer required. 
here were many instances of frac- 


were 


tured pulleys, some of them going to 
pieces while in operation with serious 
damage to equipment, buildings, and 
often employes. Again, shafts often 
broke on the larger drives, and almost 
invariably these breaks occurred just 
inside the hub of a large cast-iron 
pulley. breaks resulted from 
the combined twisting and bending 
moment, one of the most destructive 
stresses to be encountered in engineer- 
ing practice. 

\ partly broken shaft may indicate 
its condition in several ways. The 
shaft or pulley within whose hub the 


These 


break is located may emit a squeaking 
noise; the pulley may wobble more or 
less; the belt may run more or less 
to one side; the adjacent bearing may 
heat; or there may be some other in- 
dication. The experienced oiler will 
always report anything that he ob- 
serves that is out of the ordinary in 
the operation of the transmission 
equipment, as many of these unusual 
things indicate a broken shaft or a 
broken pulley. Every master mechanic 
of the older mills can recall scores 


of such happenings, some of them not 
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being detected, however, before the 
break became final and serious dim- 
age resulted. No one regrets the 
passing of the heavy drives with the 
massive cast-iron pulleys, 

Clutches are used both on line ind 
countershafts and on individual ina- 
chines. In the latter case the clutch 
is usually supplied by the comy ny 
that makes the machine. This is the 
case with many dyeing and finis|ing 
machines, such as dye kettles, fu! ing 
mills, and cloth washers. 
clutches are relatively of small size 
as compared with shaft clutches. All 
clutches, whether on shafts or ma- 
chines, must be kept in proper adjust- 
ment if uninterrupted service is de- 
sired. General wear must be com- 
pensated by tightening of the bolts 
controlling the jaws, blocks, wedges, 
or whatever may be the form of the 
working parts. Trouble with clutches 
on dyeing machinery particularly may 
be very serious. If a dye kettle be 
stopped for any length of time by a 
slipping or otherwise defective clutch 
the goods in process will be seriously 
damaged. All clutches should be made 
so that at least temporary adjustment 
can be made quickly; the adjusting 
screws or bolts must be easily accessi- 
ble, and the process of tightening must 
not be complicated. A slipping clutch 
is an abomination in textile work, just 
as it is on an automobile. 


Principal Requirements 


To summarize, there are two prin- 
cipal requirements to be met by power 
transmission equipment in 
mills. The first is freedom from shut- 
down. <A shut-down in one depart 
ment causes the material in process in 
preceding departments to accumulate, 
and seriously handicaps, even to the 
extent of shutting them down, the 
succeeding departments. In some 
dyeing, mercerizing, bleaching, and 
finishing processes, any lengthy s! 
down will damage the stock in process 
to a varying extent. Therefore de- 
pendability and reliability are two 
valuable features of all equipment. 


textue 


The 
freedom 


other main requirement 1s 

from oil throwing. Ol 
stains are the constant worry of every 
mill man and everything that can be 
done in designing transmission 2quip- 
ment to prevent the throwing of oil 
should be done. 


Woman 102 Years Old Has Been 
Picking Cotton for 75 Years 

Suetsy, N. C.—Caroline Arnold, 
102-year old negro woman, has been 
picking cotton for over 75 years, and 
although past the century mark, she 
still holds her own with the youngsters 
in the field. 

One day recently the old woman 
picked 150 pounds between sun-up and 
sun-down, and when the shadows be- 
gan to fall she was still going strong 
She is visiting her son here, who 
works on a cotton farm and while here 
she decided to try out her hand 
fields which are full of opened 
now, and probably established a recor¢ 
for one of her age. 
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Shock Absorber for Loom 





Allows Higher Speeds and Re- 
duces Cost of Repairs 


The banging-off of a loom puts a 
terrific strain on the mechanism, and 
such a protective device is only toler- 
ated on account of the more serious 
damage that would result from a shut- 
tle being trapped in the shed. It -is 


obvious that the protection which it 
gives is needed. A great deal of study 
and experiment has been put into this 
problem by Wm. H. Baker, 645 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass., with the 
result that a shock absorber has been 
developed and patented which is ap- 
plicable to new or old looms, auto- 
matic, box motion, or plain. 

As its name implies, the shock ab- 
sorber is an attachment which re- 
lieves the loom from shock and the 
warp from strain when the loom 
bangs-off. An important factor in 
its usefulness is good running warps, 


and this condition prevails in most 
mills. When the warps run good, it 
is claimed that the looms can be 


speeded up from 8 to 25% by the use 
ot this device. An increase in speed 


ol 14 or 15% is said to be quite com- 
mon, even where the warps are not of 
the best. This additional speed and 
consequent greater production natur- 


ally reduces the cost of weaving. 
As will be noted in the illustration, 
a which the shock absorber mechan- 


ism is shown in heavy lines, the de- 
vice is simple. There are new frogs 
which are made free to slide on the 
loom frame when the shuttle does not 
box properly and the loom bangs-off. 
From these new frogs, bolts extend 
to the back of the loom, where they 
are attached to a new frame or stand. 
The whip roll is removed from the 
loom frame proper and mounted on 
this new stand. Below the beam 


Automatic Loom 


Equipped with Baker 
Shock Absorber 





flanges, this new frame or stand is 
fulcrumed, and at the lower end two 
strong springs are so attached as to 
receive the whole force of the bang- 
off, absorbing it and gently bringing 
the moving parts to rest when the 
frogs have moved forward about half 
an inch. This movement also moves 
the whip roll forward, slackening the 
warp, and as soon as the momentum 
of the moving parts has been ab- 
sorbed, the heavy springs automati- 
cally return all parts to normal posi- 
tion. The device is automatic in its 
functioning and the weave has noth- 
ing to do with its operation. 

As described, the device is sold to 
increase the production of looms, but 
obviously it would be valuable on all 
looms regardless of the speed at which 
they are operated. The elimination of 
the sledge hammer blow of the bang- 
off from the loom frame results in less 
broken loom parts and consequently 
less loom fixing. This reduces the 
amount of lost time and results in 
less expense for loom supplies. 


‘NEW MACHINERY & PROCESSES 


Stamping Machine 
For Printing Tickets and Labels— 
Letters Are of Steel 
The importance of neat, attractive 
tags, labels, and tickets has long been 
accepted as having a decided influence 
on the acceptance or rejection of 
manufactured textile products. The 
effect of artistic labels and tickets, 
however, is often spoiled by imper- 
fect stamping of the style, pattern, 
and yardage numbers and color and 
code words. The American Numbering 
Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
cently brought out a new machine 
known as Model 70, for printing color 


‘ and code words or descriptive names 


on labels, tickets, and tags. 

Model 70 is*primarily placed on the 
market to replace rubber stamps 
when stamping the color, code word, 
or descriptive names. It is made with 
15 wheels, each wheel containing all 
the letters of the alphabet. It will 
print, as a maximum, a word of 15 
letters, two words totaling 14 letters, 
or three words totaling 13 letters at 
one operation. It is self inking. 
Wheels may be moved in either direc- 
tion, forward or backward, so that 
any letter or combination of letters 
can be quickly brought into printing 
position. The machine will continue 
stamping the same printing com- 
bination until reset. 

Since the wheels are made of steel 
and have the characters engraved upon 
them, the impressions are quite as 
perfect as can be obtained from a 
printing press. It is said that the 
symbols stamped by this device are 


clear, even, and attractive, and that 
they do not show signs of wear as 
readily as symbols stamped with a 


rubber stamp. 


AMERICAN 
NUMBERING 
MACHINE CO. 


BROOKLYN Wy. 
MOSEL HO 7 


New 15-Wheel Stamping Machine 
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Underclearer Roll 


Removable Fiber Cover 
Fiber Discs at Ends 


The Sonoco Products Co., Harts- 
ville, S. C., has developed a new type 
of underclearer roll for spinning 
frames. It consists of a permanent 
wood core with a replaceable fiber 
cover. The ends are protected by 








Hard 





Three Cloth and Two Fiber- 
Tube Covered Underclearer Rolls 


Covered 


hard fiber discs in order that wear will 
not prevent continued contact at those 
points. The paper cover is claimed 
to last longer than those composed of 
cloth, and there is no factor that will 
cause the wood to split, warp, or 
wear—such as the soaking of rolls 
to remove cloth and glue. The 
wooden core should last indefinitely. 


The accompanying photograph 
shows three underclearer rolls of the 
ordinary style and two of the Sonoco 
type, one of the latter having its cover 
partly removed. The ordinary rolls 
are difficult to recover properly, and 
some mills prefer not to attempt the 
task. The manner in which the ends 
of many of the ordinary rolls wear 
down is exemplified by the second roll 
from the left in the illustration. This 
prevents proper contact with the steel 
roll at the ends. The new roll is sup- 
plied in whatever lengths and diam- 
eters are required by the mill. 

The fiber tube is a press fit on the 
roll. Waste is easily removed from 
it, especially fine yarns and yarns con- 
taining long staple. It is claimed that 
it is never necessary to use a knife 
to remove this waste. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
Carp doffers, Vibrator for. 1,645,794. 
R. W. Blumstead, Lowell, Mass. and 
R. S. Robertson, Covington, Tenn. 


(Continued on page 115) 
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CHEMICALS 
SERVICE 
play a vital part 
in the daily life 
0 


JoHN Dor 















HE heads of the clubs were 
"T chromium plated with 

Chromic Acid, Chromate of 
Iron, and Chromium Sulfate. The 
leather golf bag was tanned with 
Bichromates, Lactic Acid, Formic 
Acid, Oxalic Acid or Synthetic 
Compounds made with Formalde- 
hyde and Phenol. John’s woolen 
knickers share this chemical effi- 
ciency, having been prepared and 
dyed with the aid of Caustic Pot- 
ash, Carbonate of Potash, Glau- 
ber’s Salt and Formic Acid. 


““You knocked it a mile!"’ ejacu- 
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John has his eye and mind on the ball. Otherwise he might remember 
the “Royal and Ancient” game of golf owes something to chemicals. 


lates his admiring friend, as John’s 
ball soars down the fairway. 
Whatpartof thedistance was due, 
you suppose, to the fact that the 
rubber vulcanizing of theball was 
hardened with R & H Accelera- 
tors? Or that the excellence of the 
course owessomething tothe PAC 
Formaldehyde treatment of the 
turf seed and the destruction of 
weeds with Calcium Chloride? 

The last putt is sunk by five 
o'clock, according to John’s 
Platinum-case watch. R & H 
probably supplied the Platinum. 


er (He will next appear at Dinner at the Club) 
e 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


> ee Se 


Changeable Color Georgette 
Technical Editor: 

We have a sample of changeable 
colored georgette with warp and filling 
oi different colors. We understand it 
was dyed in the piece. We have never 
heard of crepe georgette being dyed 
in the warp or filling before weaving. 

(6249) 

It would be a very difficult matter 
to make a changeable colored geor- 
gette with warp and filling of differ- 
ent colors, as the correspondent sug- 
gests, but it could be done by the treat- 
ing of either the warp material or the 
filling material with a resist which 
would not react to the ordinary silk 
dye, but which could be otherwise 
colored. 


It would be a matter of great techni- 
cal difficulty to treat in this way the 
crepe twist after the throwing has 
been done, but it might be accom- 
plished by treating the raw silk with a 
resist before twisting. Ordinarily, 
raw silks cannot be dyed in the usual 
way, which takes in, as a first process, 
the boiling-off of the gum from the 
silk. If this treatment were applied 
to raw silk, there would be nothing to 
hold the cocoon filaments together, and 
the skeins would be practically un- 
workable. The firm of F. P. Maupai 
Dyeing Co., West New York, N. J., 
has for many years made a specialty 
of dyeing raw silk in the gum for such 
uses as colored stripings in silk shirt- 
ings. The manner in which they 
prepare it permits of its being woven 
in the goods in the regular way, just 
as if it were ordinary raw silk, and 
these colored stripings can thus be in- 
troduced into the goods without hav- 
ing to throw the silk into organzine 
and then dye it in the skein. In this 
way the cost of the throwing process, 
with its accompanying wastage, is 
avoided. 

If, instead of dyeing or coloring the 
silk in the raw state in this way, a 
chemical treatment could be given to it 
along the same general lines of proc- 
essing, which would cause it to resist 
the action of silk dye while leaving it 
receptive to other classes of dyes, this 
chemically treated raw silk could then 
be thrown into crepe twist in the usual 

ner. A crepe georgette might then 
’e made in which ordinary twist would 
he used for the warp and this resist- 
ted twist used for the filling, and 
goods could then be boiled-off and 
in the piece, using one kind of 
for the untreated silk warp and 
her kind of dye for the treated 
Thus a two-tone effect could 

he -ecured. 


rious other fabrics, into which 
juestion of hard twist does not 
have been made after this 

nm, sometimes with a raw-silk 

Wi and a tram filling. and some- 


times with an organzine warp and a 
tram filling, the filling being treated 
with a resist and the goods then dyed 
in the piece. Two colors are secured 
in this way, in line with the above 
stated methods. 

Needless to say, if georgettes were 
prepared by the method outlined, the 
greatest care would have to be exer- 
cised to see that warp and filling did 
not get mixed in any way, or most 
serious damages would be likely to 
result. 

In the foregoing it is assumed that 
the fabric is a true crepe georgette; 
that is, made of crepe twist silk varns 
in both warp and filling. If one of 
the varns, say, the filling, was a crepe 
twist rayon yarn, no difficulties in get- 
ting a two-tone effect would be en 
countered, for the rayon would not 
take the silk dye, and the silk would 
not take the rayon dye. In such a case, 
a four-thread 13/15 denier raw silk 
might be made into a suitable crepe 
twist for the warp, and single rayon 
threads of 40 or 50 deniers might be 
twisted up in right and left twists, as 
usual, for the filling. If the inquirer 
desires to make goods of two-tone 
character, it would be well to experi 
ment with this method. 

JAMES CHITTICK. 
* * * 


Yarn Drags in Unwinding from 
Cone 
Technical Editor: 

We are experiencing some difficulty 
here in the dragging of our bleached 
and natural yarn as it is drawn from 
the cone. We are looking for some 
means of eliminating this dragging or 
stickiness, and wish you would let me 
know by return mail what you would 
suggest. Our goods are mercerized in 
the skein, 58° Tw. caustic solution, 
rinsed, and soured with sulphuric acid, 
rinsed in weak ammonia to eliminate 
last traces of acid, and run through a 
bath of sulphonated tallow, 5 Ibs. of 
tallow to 100 gals. of water. (6253) 

The writer has heard of this diffi- 
culty when sulphonated oils were used 
as softeners. Sulphonated products 
may be sticky enough on the yarn to 
offset any softening properties that 
they may have. If a softener is neces 
sary it would be better to use one con- 
sisting largely of free oil, and contain- 
ing little soap or sulphonated oil or 
Tat. 


Killing Odor of Benzine Used 
in Cleaning 
echnical Editor: 

We have been told that there is a 
certain extract of which a small quan 
titv can be used in benzine which will 
offset the odor which is sometimes left 
with silk stockings when they are 
cleaned with benzine. We have been 
unfortunate in being unable to de 
termine, just what this extract is 
although our informant told us that he 
was of the opinion that it is oil of 


. - , *- 
sassafras. We wonder if you have any 


information which will tell us what 
this might be, and whether it would be 
satisfactory for our use. (6252) 
The following extracts will elimin 
ate to a certain extent the objection 
able odor resulting from the use of 
hbenzine: oil of citronella; oil of sassa 
and oil of mirbane. Naturally, 
the characteristic odors of the above 
extracts will be left in the goods, but 
they are pleasant rather than disagree 
able. 


either 


fras;: 


It has also been suggested that 
oil of 


wintergreen or oil of 
cinnamon would be suitable for the 
purpose. 

k ook Ok 
Removing Conditioning Oil 


from Rayon Braid 
Technical Editor: 

In manufacturing ravon braid, could 
you advise us just what procedure to 
follow? At the present writing we 
are dyeing 150-denier rayon and wind- 
ing to tubes. As the yarn is wound 
it is run through an oil bath of one of 
the oil compounds, such as is used in 
the winding of rayon. The oil content 
of the varn does not exceed 6%. The 
material is then placed upon the braid 
ing machines and made into braid of 
various colors. However, there is a 
slight nuisance caused bv the oil 
remaining in the braid after it is made 


TEXTILE WORLD. 

Dear Sirs. 
August 15th 
followed this 


I have your letter of 


and the data which 


letter on the 





I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion to you for the completeness of 
this information which was exactly 
what I wanted and whieh went 
fully into detail in deseribing 


Very truly yours, 
(Siened) Walter K. De Fore 
BIBB MANUFACTURING CO. 








In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
received from any regular 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible 


auestions pertaining to textile matters 
WORLD. J 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


the best of our ability. 
subscriber to TEXTILE 
In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


_ If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will 


be signed by the correspondent’s 


name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 


For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical 


Editor, 


TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 









up. You realize, of course, that some 
oil is necessary in the manutacture ot 
this braid, but how to eliminate this 
oil is the difficulty we are experienc 


ing Kindly let us know” what 
procedure is tollowed by the manu 
facturers of rayon braid. (6251) 


We do not question the necessity of 
using oil in the manufacture of this 
particular braid, but we do know that 
in the manufacture of many braids no 
\s a 


trouble, for 


lubrication whatever is required. 
the 


braids of solid color, we 


remedy for present 
would sug 

the 
after they have been subjected to the 
following treatment: 

Prepare a 4% bath of a high-grade 
especially prepared sulphonated oil 
This is for scouring. Add to the bath 
triphosphate of soda, if soft water 


gest dyeing the goods in piece 


c 


AN 
is used, or 8% phosphate if the water 
is hard. Mix thoroughly. 
the one-half 
hour at a temperature of 125 to 130 
water. If hard 
water is used for rinsing add a small 
quantity of the phosphate. 
are then ready for dyeing. 
l‘or braids that are made up of dif 
ferent colored threads, and have to be 
dyed in the skein, a volatile oi! 
be used with good results. 


Immerse goods for 


I. Rinse in warm 


Phe goods 


may 
lor this 
we would refer you to your chemical 
house. 


* * * 
Uneven Loops’ in Full- 
Fashioned Stocking 
Technical Editor: 


We are sending two cones (4 and 
B) of seven-thread China silk, and 
one stocking, a portion of which was 
knitted from each cone as indicated. 
\Vill you kindly state your opinion as 
to the cause of uneven loops in the 
part knitted from coned? During the 
knitting process this silk does not slide 
off sinkers as freely as it should, and 
leaves a small deposit of silk gum on 
the sinkers which prevents the loop 
from sliding off freely. The silk is 
from two different lots and we believe 
that cn cone A is of softer nature 
than cone B. 


Will you please advise what method 
to employ so that we might be able 
to determine the hard or soft nature 
of silk, and with that information at 
hand, how best to treat silk at the 
time it is thrown? We will appre 
ciate your advice as to the best method 
to remove the deposit of gum from 
sinkers (6248) 

A. full-fashioned hosiery manufac- 
turer replies to the question as fol 


lows: Cone A seems to have been 
twisted under a light tension. When 


it is drawn between two parts as, for 
instance, the fingers, the silk “loops 
up” in a uneven manner. This 
effect is not nearly so bad in cone B. 


very 


Cone A is a very uneven silk. Some 
strands are so heavy that they might 
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a. 
to Florida::- 


deal closed 
in 3 mins. 


A PHILADELPHIA feal estate man was 
seeking to buy a suburban property, 
but the woman who owned it was 
visiting in Florida. Letter after letter failed 
to secure the necessary terms. Then, to 
make matters worse, he learned that a 
competitor was after the property. He 
called the owner by Long Distance, got 
her promptly, and in 3 minutes settled 
the terms and made the purchase. Charges, 





THOUSANDS OF TIMES DAILY, the long dis- 
tance telephone renders a similar service to $4.60. Amount involved, $25,000. 
American business. Is a man too busy to 

leave his office? Does he dread a long trip? Is The every-day use of the telephone for distance 
there an emergency? Is time important? Is it calls realizes many opportunities that otherwise 
desirable to save expense? Long distance calls are — would be lost. We suggest now that call across 
the answer. Nearly any negotiation, purchase or the state or continent that will clear up some 
sale that can be made face to face can be made in _ pending transaction. We believe you will be sur- 
person by telephone. prised how little it will cost. ... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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have been two strands, while others 
are very light. It is difficult to count 
the seven ends—there are so many fine 
strands—and the silk has the appear- 
ance of being partly degummed. Cone 
Bb is more even and the strands are 
more readily counted. 


There are many ways of testing the 
softness of silk. One rough method 
is to drop a little water on the cone 
and notice how soon it is absorbed. A 
better way is to make up a small quan- 
tity of water and soap solution. (Soft 
water should be used if possible; all 
water used around the knitting of 
silk should be soft.) About a pint 
oi solution is sufficient. Make it softer 
by adding a pinch of olive soap 
powder, or agitating a bar of soap in 
the water until it is well colored. Then 
add a teaspoonful of ammonia. Now 
clip off about one inch of silk and 
drop it in the water. If it is soft it 
will sink in a few moments; if it is 
not soft it will float according to its 
hard nature. The writer made this 
test with these silks and noted that 4 
sank much quicker than B, showing 
that A was the softer silk. 


I notice in the stocking that cone A 
seems to have started out fairly good 
but seemed to be drying out as the 
stocking progressed. I also noticed 
that there are many tight lines across 
the leg which would suggest that the 
silk was sticking on the cone as it 
was drying out, or the cone was 
slightly over-wound; but this did not 
show in the cones as I saw them. 


I noticed that the “uneven loop” 
effect begins small and becomes more 
pronounced as the leg progresses, 
which suggests that this leg may have 
been longer than the other legs on the 
same tension roller, which would cause 
this leg to “sag” and not receive its 
share of tension to help the stitches 
to thoroughly clear themselves. The 
effect grows worse as the leg is longer. 


When the leg is knitted as far as 
the place to put in the heel splicing, 
the effect is radically worse, which 
makes it seem as though the knitter 
had taken a weight off, when he should 
if possible, add another weight be- 
cause the two selvages being spliced 
will be tighter and shorter than the 
plain inside, and it will need a good 
“pull” to keep the center clear. The 
center of the sample is very much 
worse at this point. 


Note again that the rough effect is 
not all across the fabric, but only in 
the “sagging” part, which could not 
be the fault of the silk, as it would 
then be all across, or here and there, 
as the bad spots fell in the sinkers. 


lt is possible that the knitter “turns 
down” at this point, which would 
throw the needles nearer to the sink- 
ers; also that the knitter has pliered 
his needles in a slight half-moon shape 
with the concave toward the sinkers, 
Which would tend to create this 
trouble. The fixer should set the 
catch-bar a little ahead in order to 
cause the sinkers to recede quicker. 


‘he inquirer does not state what 


- expensive. 
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solution he uses as he winds the silk 
on cones, or whether he winds it dry. 
But the effect shown when cone B is 
put in the place of cone 4 is exactly 
what would happen if a cone of dry 
silk were taken down and a nice damp 
cone of silk (even the same nature 
silk) put up in its place; that is, a 
nice clear fabric. 

Usually it is not gum that clings to 
the sinkers, etc., and fills the tubes. 
Generally these result from a too gen- 
erous soaking in soap and oil which 
the throwster adds. It is a good prac- 
tice to have boil-off and condition tests 
made when these unusual 
arise. 


conditions 
x * * 


Selvages Roll on Three-Harness 
Weave 


Technical Editor: 

We are making for the first time a 
three-quarter width cotton-filled trou- 
sering on a three-harness, warp-face 
weave, and have been unable thus far 
to devise a wool selvage which will 
not roll and felt in the fulling mill 
unless tacked. This fabric, of which 
I enclose a small sample, contains 1560 
ends of 234 run wool yarn in the warp, 
plus 30 ends of the same yarn each 
side for listing, and is reeded 3 per 
dent in a 14% reed, making a loom 
width overall of 37.2 in. It is woven 34 
picks of 1/18 cotton and is fulled to 
hold a 14% end shrinkage 30 in. wide. 

Besides the unbalanced three-harness 
weave, which is of course out of the 
question, we have tried various inde- 
pendent even weaves on the selvage, 
including cassimere twill, basket, cord, 
and plain. Having found that the 
degree to which the selvage rolls is 
governed somewhat by the amount of 
end shrinkage the cloth sustains, we 
have attempted to weave a selvage 
which is tighter on its outer edge than 
the body of the cloth, so that after the 
body of the cloth is completely shrunk, 
the selvage, which has undergone rela- 
tively less end shrinkage, will still be 
as tight as the body, thus obviating 
anv tendency the cloth may have to 
pull the selvage in with it. In order 
to accomplish this we have tried with 
only fair success packing in the reed 
the first dozen ends on the outside of 
the selvage. which produces a thick, 
cord-like edge. 

We should appreciate a discussion 
in your pages of this most interesting 
little problem, and shall await it before 
unconditionally surrendering our 
three-harness warp-face cloth to the 
tacking machine. (6242) 


We suggest trying 25 ends on each 
side of fabric. Two-run wool yarn or 
a ply thread would be preferable, but 
of course the latter would be more 
If the two-run does not 
help, try one and three-quarter run, 
reducing the number of ends. With 
the present layout there seems to be 
no alternative to resorting to the tack- 
ing machine. 

A designer replies to this question 
as follows: On all three harness 
weaves we use either a plain weave 
or a basket weave selvage, but we have 
to dress the selvage much looser than 
the fabric, otherwise it will roll. They 
can either dress the selvage separately 


or put paper on the side and run this 
in from time to time with the selvage. 
On such a three-harness weave it is 
absolutely necessary to have the sel- 
vage looser on the beam than the body 
yarn. If the selvage rolls a little after 
doing the above, I would reed it two 
ends in a dent, instead of three ends. 
The plain weave probably would be 
the better weave to use on this par- 
ticular fabric. 
* * * 


Tar Spots on Goods 
Technical Editor: 

We have been having trouble with 
tar spots dropping from the roof and 
getting on our goods. What chemical 
could we use to dissolve or wash out 
these tar spots, and would you sug- 
gest running them through the washer 
or boiling in the kier? We have tried 
the caustic boil without any result. 

(6240) 

Tar spots are extremely difficult to 
remove from fabrics. If these spots 
only occur now and then and are not 
too numerous they probably could be 
best removed by hand spotting ; that is, 
treatment with suitable solvents such 
as carbon tetrachloride, benzol, etc. 
If the fabrics in question are quite 
badly spotted, which would make it 
impractical to resort to hand spotting, 
there is a possibility that the use of 
one of the new hydrogenated solvents, 
such as tetralin, employed along with 
caustic in the kier boil, might elimi- 
nate these stains. Tetralin is an ex- 
cellent solvent for practically all kinds 
of. fats, oils, greases, and similar 
materials, and is capable of being 
emulsified with water if first mixed 
with a small quantity of soluble oil and 
then added to the kier along with the 
caustic soda. It is non-inflammable 
and non-explosive, so that it can be 
safely used in kier boiling. We might 
add that a number of mills are employ- 
ing tetralin in their kier boiling at 
the present time. 

x * * 


Finishing Table Damask 


Technical Fditor: 

I was very much interested in read- 
ing your answer to question No. 6232 
in the Oct. 22 issue, relative to mer- 
cerizing table damask. The last para- 
graph reads as follows: “After 
bleaching, drying, and sizing, the fab- 
ric may be given an enhanced luster 





RHODE ISLAND worsted plant 
found themselves with two looms 


A 


too many. They inserted the follow- 
ing advertisement in Textile World’s 
Clearing House: 





FOR SALE 
Two (2) 76” C&K Looms, 25 Har- 
ness. Two-in-one gear. Intermediate 


Head (Knowles). Motor Drive pre- 
ferred. Four (4) by four (4) Box. Ad- 
dress Adv.— TEXTILE WORLD. 





One inch only — one time — but within 
ten days the looms were sold. The 
Clearing House quickly corrals buyers. 
Are you using it? See pages 170 to 173, 
this issue. 








(2741) 


by calendering on a 


calender.” 


5 roll friction 
I do not mean to take issue with you 
on this subject but would like to call 
your attention to the fact that most 
of the larger finishers of table damask 
calender these goods on a 7 
calender and then 
schreiner 


roll rolling 
finish on a 3-roll 
calender. The  3-roll 
schreiner is used with a double winder 
so that two rolls of goods may be fin- 
ished at the same time and thus speed 
up the operation. 

Best regards to yourself and 
entire staff of TEXTILE WorLD. 

Yours sincerely, 

ps Bee, 
RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


(Continued from page 111) 


the 

















Assigned one-third to Henry J. Monty, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Corton dusting machine. 1,646,224. W. 
H. Thompson, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Assigned one-third to Fred S. Reaser 
and one-third to J. W. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Cotton gin, Compound vacuum. 
060. J. F. Levering, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Assigned one-half to V. C. 
Farnet, Valley Falls, Kans. 

DRAWING or drafting mechanism for 
drawing or drafting cotton and other 


Duncan, 


1,646,- 


fibrous material. 1,645,733. W. B. 
Walton, Halifax, England. 

DYEING on the fiber, Fast. 1,646,296. 
T. Kircheisen, Dessau, Germany. As- 


signed to I. 
Aktiengesellschaft, 
many. 

DyeInGs, Production of fast. 1,645,925. 
F. Peterhauser, Riehen, Switzerland. 
Assigned to Durand & Huguenin, S. 
A., Basel, Switzerland. : 

Loom harness. 1,645,571. I. Andrews, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


G.  Farbenindustrie 


Frankfort, Ger- 


Rip top fabrics and mechanism for 
producing the same, Production of. 
1,646,301. E. Masllorens, Olot, Spain. 
Assigned to Schubert & Salzer, 
Chemnitz, Saxony. 

SPINNING or doubling spindle. 1,645,960. 
K. Meyer-Gaus, Barmen, Germany. 


Assigned to American Bemberg Corp., 
New York. 


SPINNING ring and traveler. 1,646,063. 


C. F. Merrill, Hopedale, Mass. As- 
signed to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

STOCKING, Knitted. 1,646,199. R. Hinch- 


liff, Rockford, Ill. Assigned to Burson 
Knitting Co., Rockford, Ill. 

THREAD cop. 1,646,198. R. L. Ham, 
3oston, Mass. Assigned to Summit 
Thread Co., E. Hampton, Conn. 


Warp heddling machine. 1,645,988. W. 
Hammer, Uster, Switzerland. As- 
signed to Zellweger A-G., Uster, 


Switzerland. 

Warpers having an oscillatory detector 
bar. Quick-acting warp-stop mech- 
anism for. 1,646,362. A. E. Rhoades, 
Hopedale, Mass. Assigned to Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Warpers, Quick-acting warp-stop mech- 
anism for. 1,646,363. A. E. Rhoades, 
Hopedale, Mass. Assigned to Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

SILk, yarn, or the like, Apparatus for 
drying artificial. 1,643,594. E. §S, 
Teed, Akron, O. Assigned to The 
Textile Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

SPINNING frames, Pneumatic separator 
for. 1,643,717. J. Linon and J. 
Dethier, Brussels, Belgium. 
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dimensions 


Who but LESTERSHIRE ? 


HO but Lestershire would go to Thatis Fibre Spool manufacture atits 
the length of making Fibre spools best. It partly explains why Lester- 
Micrometer accuracy? shires revolutionized spooling-and con- 


Yet in order to secure economies tinue to be the best spool investment. 


LESTERSHIRE 
FIBRE SPOOLS 


Reduce airect labor costs. 


in spooling—to influence 
quality of production—not 
a single factor in better con- 
struction is overlooked. Eliminate your spool replacement expense. 
So each component part of 


a Lestershire spool and the 


Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools (in many 
mills this loss runs into thousands of dollars). 
Eliminate all possibility of injury to employes 
from rough or slivered spools. 





completed spool must con- Increase about 10% the yardage on your spools. 
F M : Eliminate warper kinks and knots due to spools. 
form by Micrometer-measurement 


Eliminate broken ends on your warpers due to spools and thus 
to t h e test ed correctness of a__ increase warper production 20% to 30%. 


. 99 Materially improve the quality of your warps; and thus better the 
master s pool : quality and increase your production generally. 


ATISFACTION GUARANTEED 





Southern Office 
Box 3 519 Johnston Bldg. 
Johnson City, N.Y. Charlotte, N. C. 
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| COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 
Edelstone Bros. Fabric Mills, \Vest- 


ok, Me., have been operating on a 
d and night schedule for several 

mths. They are now negotiating for 
machinery that will permit them 
to do all their manufacturing days. 


Lambeth Rope Corp., Charlotte, 
N. C. The new plant of this company 
at 300 E. 6th St., will soon start opera- 
tions with an initial equipment of 20 
looms. J. E. Anderson will be superin- 
tendent. 


Sheppard Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
concern, manufacturers of cotton 
warp dress goods, worsted dress goods, 
etc., at Manayunk, added a plush and 
velvet department in January of this 
year. Announcement is made they are 

w operating 20 looms in this depart- 
ment. 

Rhode Island Plush Mills, Woon- 
socket, R. I., have awarded general con- 
tract to the Eastern Construction Co., 
Woonsocket, for building a two-story 
addition to their plant. Lockwood 
& Co., Boston, Mass., are the 
engineers. 


new 


This 


Greene 


Fact and Gossip 


Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., 
are spending $12,000 on alterations to 
one of their two-story brick and con- 
crete community houses. 

Ashcraft Cotton Mills, Florence, 
Ala., are considering the question of 
enlarging their plant. The present plant 
is running night and day and prospects 
for the fall and winter months are good. 
The stockholders have decided to change 
the name of the mill to the Florence 
Cotton Mills. The name will be em- 
ployed as soon as the necessary legal 
processes can be complied with. The 
board of directors reelected the follow- 
ing officers: M. R. Dickson, New York, 
president; H. O. Ball, Jackson, Ga., 
vice president; W. A. Enloe, LaFayette, 
Ga., treasurer; Frederick Moore, secre- 
and assistant treasurer; J. W. 
Nipper, superintendent of the mill. 


American LaDentelle, Inc., East 
Norwalk, Conn. Carl F. Ahlstrom, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer of this company, 
has purchased the interest in the busi- 
ness formerly held by O. J. Ahlstrom, 
president, who died about a year ago. 

Manchester Net Co., South Man- 
chester, Conn., has been organized with 
i capital of $50,000, of which $20,000, 
has been paid in, to operate a local mill. 
The company is headed by M. L. El- 
man, F. A. Rolston and H. W. Walsh, 
34 Russell St., South Manchester. 


J. R. Montgomery Co., Windsor 
Locks, Conn., has sold its tenement prop- 
erties in the southern part of the town 
vill devote its attention exclusively to 

manufacturing. Peter Tenero, of Wind- 
ocks, bought from the company 
large four-tenement frame houses 
three single-family houses. 

Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., sus- 

d operation of 1000 two-box and 
zine looms on Oct. 27 for two 


tar 
laTy 


— 





Indicates previous mention of project. 


weeks with no definite promise to opera 


tives that work will be resumed at that 
time. 

Chace Mills, Fall River, Mass. At 
the annual meeting stockholders au- 
thorized directors to dispose of the 


Burlington, Vt., plant in the event they 
deemed it necessary or advisable. Presi- 
dent Henry H. Eddy informed stock- 
holders that several tentative offers had 
been received for the properties in that 
city. It was felt that if the sale was 
consummated the funds could be devoted 
to payment of outstanding obligations of 
the company and the balance applied to 
an effort to resume operations at the 
Fall River mill. 

*Appleton Co., Lowell, Mass., stock- 
holders at a special meeting held Oct. 31 
authorized directors to dissolve the 
Appleton Mfg. Co., Anderson, S. C., 
and to merge its assets and liabilities 
with the parent company at Lowell. 
Directors were also authorized to ex- 
pend $780,000 for moving machinery 
from Lowell to Anderson and erecting 
necessary buildings there. They were 
also given authority to make such dis- 
position of the Lowell real and 
machinery as they deem expedient. 
Plans are to ship south 30,000 to 35,000 
spindles and 900 looms. It is not yet 
known what disposition will be made of 
the balance of the machinery. 


Massachusetts Cotton Mills of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
have advised all employes on the salary 
and wage schedule of a 10% 
effective at once. 

*Firestone Cotton Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. This will be the name 
under which the former Manomet Mill 
No. 4, recently purchased by the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., will be oper- 
ated. The plant has an equipment of 
115,200 spindles and 64 60-inch looms 
for making tire fabrics. Electric power 
will be bought. 

Devon Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
were closed down on Oct. 29 for an in- 
definite period due to seasonal slowing 
up of the tire industry, according to 
L. S. Hall, superintendent of the plant. 
The Devon had been operating on a 
three-shift production basis for the last 
three years. 


*Fabric Weaving Co., Taunton, 
Mass. The first report of the committee 
chosen by creditors recommends that the 
affairs of the debtor company be liqui- 
dated by Marvin W. Clark, manager of 
the New York Credit Men’s Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Inc., under the terms of a 
deed of trust entered into Oct. 19. 
Assets are said to total $65,694, against 
liabilities of $51,689. 


Wayne Cotton Mills, West Point, 
Miss.; have been purchased by J. W. 
Saunders, president and treasurer of the 
Cotton Mills Products Co., with main 
office at Jackson, Miss. 


Kinston (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co. 
has been incorporated with capital of 
$100,000 to take over and operate The 
Kinston Cotton Mills. L. J. Newborne, 
Kinston banker, is president of the new 
company; C. A. Gosney, Raleigh, vice 
president; W. B. Harvey, Kinston, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Frankford Textile Mills, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. This company, manufacturers 


estate 


wage cut, 


of tapestries, draperies, etc., recently 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
Announcement is made a public sale of 
machinery and equipment will be held at 


the mill Nov. 7 at 10 a. m. 


Chesnee (S. C.) Mills are planning 
a 10,000 spindle addition, according to 
report. 

Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. is said 
to be considering the enlargement of its 
plant. 

Knoxville (Tenn.) Cotton Mills have 
purchased a portion of the Wm. J. 
Oliver Mfg. Co. site, 100 x 350 ft., 
which will be used for expansion. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


*Santacala Woolen Mills, Santa Ana, 
Cal. Covert & Workman, New York, 
who recently purchased these mills, will 
the the California 
Mills. They plan to install ad- 
machinery. 

*Stone Mill Co., West Medway, 
Mass., expects to have its new addition, 
a brick, one-story, 120 x 60 ft. structure 
now under construction, ready for oc- 
cupancy early in the year 
production will be considerably 
creased. 

Atlantic Mills of 
Providence, Rk. I., 
eral contract to 
Providence, 


change name to 


\\ cn len 
ditional 


when 
in- 


new 


Rhode Island, 
have awarded a gen- 
Pierce & Gaetz, Inc., 
for a two-story addition, 
to be used as a waste house. Also, for 
a new shipping platform, and for ma- 
chine foundations for new equipment. 
Gay Bros. Co., Cavendish, Vt., has 
awarded the contract to the Aberthaw 
Co. Boston, for the erection of an addi- 


tion to the dye house and a new shipping 


building. 


Fact and Gossip 

*Fred A. Springer and associates, 
Cos Cob, Conn., who had options on the 
plant formerly operated by the Mianus 
Woolen Co., with plans to start opera- 


tions there under the name Springer 
Woolen Co., Inc., have dropped the op- 
tions and given up their plans for 
running the mill. 

Hodgson i Brothers, Wilmington, 
Del., are planning the immediate re- 


building of the boiler house at their mill 
at Henry Clay Factory, damaged by 
fire, caused by an explosion on Oct. 25. 
An official estimate of loss has not been 
announced. 


American Woolen Co., Dover, Me, 
is said to be arranging for the early 
resumption of production at its Brown 


Mills, with close to normal working 
force. 
Caryville (Mass.) Mills of Taft 


Woolen Co. have suspended operation 
of about 100 looms and curtailed pro- 
duction to four days a week to married 
employes and two days a week to single 
employes. 

Crawford & Tyler, North Dana, 
Mass., are again operating on a small 
scale and William J. Crawford, the 92- 
year old owner says he does not believe 
the state will take over the property for 
water purposes for at least five or 10 
years. 


Norad Mills, Inc., North Adams, 
Mass., are to open a retail store at the 
mills for the sale of their products. 

Elm Mills, Inc., Tilton, N. H., have 
resumed production after a shut-down of 
about a week to allow necessary 
equipment repairs and replacements. It 
is proposed to develop regular output at 
once. 

Empire Spinning Mills, Stockport, 
N. Y., have filed notice of increase in 
capital from $20,000 to $100,000. 

Roy Woolen Co., Watervliet, N. Y., 
is again operating its mill at 
pacity in all departments 
curtailment. 


for 


near ca- 
following a 


Ottaquechee Woolen Co., Evarts, 
\Vt., has shut down its mill for an in- 
detinite period. 

LaCrosse (Wis.) Woolen Mills, 


which were purchased by the North Side 


Yarn Mills Co., last January, and the 
North Side Yarn Mills Co. dissolved 
partnership Oct. 15. The LaCrosse 


Woolen Mills are now owned by I A. 
Stickler, while D. C. Stickler is presi- 
dent and treasurer and M. LL. Miller, 
vice president and secretary of the North 
Side Yarn Mills. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*Wm. H. Brown, Inc., Hoboken, 
N. J. This company, recently incor- 
porated for $125,000, has moved from 


419-26th St., Union City, N. J., to larger 
quarters at 1027 Grand St., Hoboken. 
Equipment consists of ten full fashioned 
jacquard knitting machines, six loopers, 
ten sewing machines and one winder, for 
making full fashioned jacquard cotton 
and wool golf, novelty and 7% hosiery 
for men and children. The firm will do 
its own finishing. William H. Brown 
is president and general manager. 


Putnam Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
is constructing a 22 x 35 ft. mill addition. 


Fonda (N. Y.) Glove Lining Co. 
has made improvements in its plant cost- 
ing $30,000. A new conveyor system has 
been installed in the picking room; also 
new apparatus for cleaning raw stock. 
Improvements have also been made in the 
carding and spinning departments, mak- 
ing possible a 40% increase in their 
yarn production. General Electric indi- 
vidual motors, equipped with 
silent chain drives, have been installed 
throughout the plant. The plant is op- 
erating night and day with orders for 
several months ahead. 

*Diana Knitting Co. Johnstown, 
N. Y., has construction of its plant ad- 
dition nearly completed. It will provide 
over 2,000 sq. ft. of additional space for 
manufacturing. 

Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Ore. John Zehntbauer, president, has 
announced that his company will build a 
large plant in Australia, probably at 
Sydney, although that city has not been 
definitely decided upon as the location. 
J. R. Dodson, treasurer of the company, 
and Irwin Adams, assistant to Mr. Zehnt- 
bauer, will leave in a few weeks for 
Australia to make final arrangements for 
the new project, after which work will 


Ramsey 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 
Boston, 49 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building 
Derroit, Ford Building 
CINCINNATI, Traction Building 
ATLANTA, Candler Building 
PHOENIX, ARiz., Heard Building 
New ORLEANS, 344 Camp Street 
ffousTON, TeExAS, 1011-13 Electric Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 2001 Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 444 Seventeenth Street 
SALT LAKE City, 405-6 Kearns Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sheldon Building 
Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 
PORTLAND, ORE., 805 Gasco Building 
SEATTLE, L. C. Smith Building 
HAVANA, CUBA, Calle de Aguiar 104 
SAN JUAN, Porro Rico, Royal Bank Building 
HONOLULU, H, T., Castle & Cook Building 
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Are Conspicuous for Trouble-Free and 








Fig. 375 Bronze where. 





Lasting Service 


angle, cross, check and gate patterns. 


as renewable features of these essential parts. 





All Powell Products in- 
sure the utmost in serv- 
ice under all conditions. 


Reliable dealers with 


stocks most every- 


ite Star Gate 
ve 


The Wm. Powell Company 
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White Star Valves are obtainable in bronze or 
iron body with bronze mountings in globe, 


Distinctive Powell features of union bonnet 
construction and non-corrosive ‘‘Powellium 
nickel"’ seats and discs insure longer service 
and ease in regrinding when necessary as well 


























When the Water 


Level Drops— 


OWN, down to a mighty 

low level. It's dangerous 
business, this low water level 
in any boiler—for it’s setting 
the stage for a disastrous ex- 
plosion. ... 


Hitch up a Vigilant to your 
boiler. Let it keep the feed 
water at middle gauge. Let it 
free your power plant of the 
danger of explosion. That's 
more than hand regulating 
can do. This Vigilant Regu- 


lator can't forget! 


The water line never varies, 
the boiler never becomes 
chilled — because this regu- 
lator feeds in the exact 
amount of water that is turned 
into steam. Thus it effects a 
fuel saving of from 6 to 15% 
over the hand _ feeding 
method — sufficient to pay 
for itself several times in the 
course of a year. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


2521-2531 Spring Grove Ave., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











Fig. 102 Bronze Renew- 
able Seat Globe Valve 





She Herman Nelson 
hijet Unit Heater 


“e With 





Teal MARR 


realizes all the theoretical advantages of Unit Heater principles 


Leak-proof, rust-proof and indestructible in service ... Operating steam 
pressure from 1 to 150 Ibs. No reducing valves necessary . . . Greater range 
of flexibility and capacity. Freezing cannot harm it... There are many 
other reasons, each distinct and exclusive, why the Herman Nelson hiJet 
Unit Heater realizes your ideal of a trouble-proof, efficient unit heater . . . 
Before you contract for any unit heaters, let us submit our facts for intelli- 
gent study ... If you are interested in heating 

Factories * Mills . Railroad Shops - Roundhouses 
Warehouses ° Garages . Gymnasiums . Auditoriums 

write for our catalogue 















THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
Moline, Illinois 
Makers of the UNIVENT 
and the 
HERMAN NELSON 
INVISIBLE RADIATOR 


, 
r 


— 
Bi 
=e we we 


Write for your copy of 
the Herman Nelson 
biJetUnit Heater 
catalogue. 








The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
28-34 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘Not a Single Failure’’ 
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Mill News—Continued 


st. rt immediately. The plant will prob- 
ab y cost about $300,000. 

Northmont Hosiery Corp., Reading, 
Pp... and the Busy Bee Hosiery Co., Inc., 
hae recapitalized from $75,000 to $500,- 
(00, the stock having been sold to local 
This recapitalization was 
necessary to enable them to increase their 
manufacturing facilities to keep apace 
with the sales. The new building will be 
equipped with 48 machines of 42 and 45 
gauge for making women’s full fashioned 
hosiery. This is the second increase in 
capacity this year. The entire production 
is sold to the retail trade through Frank 
S. Henderson, New York. 

‘American Hosiery Mills, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn. This will be the name under 
which Bryant Woosley and associates 
will operate their new full fashioned silk 
hosiery mill. It will be equipped with 
Karl Lieberknect 42 gauge 24 section 
machines. The company will be capital- 
ized at $50,000, with H. L. Woosley, 
president, and W. B. Woosley, secretary. 


interests. 


*Jantzen Knitting Mills of Canada, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Canada, are mak- 
ing satisfactory progress in the construc- 
tion of their new plant, to which equip- 
ment of the Universal Knitting Co. at 
303 Pender St., will be transferred. The 
Universal company some time ago was 
granted the right to manufacture the 
Jantzen line of products, but with the 
opening of the new plant the Universal 
Knitting Co. will cease to exist, the new 
plant to be operated by the Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills of Canada, Ltd., although the 
management will be the same as in the 
old concern. 


*Butterfly Hosiery Co., Ltd., Drum- 
mondville, Que., which recently com- 
pleted construction of an extension to 
its plant, has installed ten additional full 
fashioned knitting machines. The new 
building is two stories high, 150 x 54 ft. 


Fact and Gossip 
E. P. Barber Mfg. Co., East Lyme, 


Conn., has been organized with a 
capital of $100,000, to operate a local 
knitting mill. The new company has a 
paid-in capital of $55,000, and is headed 
by E. P. Barber, East Lyme, and E. W. 
Kibbe, Hartford, Conn. 


Chester Knitting Mills, Charles City, 
la., which have been closed for several 
months, have resumed operations. 


Ipswich Mills, Lowell, Mass., are 
now giving employment to more than 
20) operatives in the underwear depart- 
ment at its local mills, recently replac- 
ing the hosiery division there, and plans 
for expansion are under consideration. 


Famb Knitting Co., Millville, Mass., 
resumed operation on Oct. 31 following 
a three weeks’ shut down due to the 
shortage of yarn. 

McCallum Hosiery Co., Northamp- 
ton, Mass. With the completion of a 
new dye house under construction the 
company plans to concentrate production 
more in this city. The company plans 
0 close its branch plant in Providence, 
R. |., on Nov. 19, and the machinery will 
be removed to the plants of the company 

in Florence, Holyoke, Mass., and 

del phia. 
Wm. F. Taubel, Inc., Camden, N. J. 
Crawford, superintendent, in a 
ment denied this firm will dispose 
full fashioned hosiery manufac- 
plant here, located at 22nd and 


ndicates previous mention of project. 


Federal Sts. “We have heard of this 
report and have inquiries from persons 
perhaps interested in the acquisition of 
a full fashioned plant,” said Mr. Craw- 
ford. “You may say that this mill is 
not for sale. We have started on pro- 
duction on the last of the German ma- 
chines to arrive and the mill is running 
to capacity.” This report originated in 
connection with discontinuance of the 
seamless plants of Wm. F. Taubel, Inc., 
at Riverside and in a number of branch 
mills. 

Ballston Knitting Co., Ballston, Spa, 
N. Y., has suspended operations at its 
branch plant at Chatham because of high 
electric power rates. The plant will be 
dismantled and equipment shipped to the 
Stillwater mill. 

Bricks-Allen-Blum Corp., Fonda, 
N. Y., has disposed of its business to 
A. H. Rogers & Co. and additional ma- 
chinery will be installed for the manu- 
facture of glove silk underwear. The 
Rogers company is a subsidiary of the 
Kingsboro Silk Mills of Gloversville 


*Oak Knitting Co., Svracuse, N. Y. 
The machinery from the mills of this 
company will be shipped South begin- 
ning next week. As previously reported 
a new company is being formed at East 
Point, Ga., which will be known as the 
Oak Knitting Co. of Georgia. The 
Syracuse mill of this company has been 
idle for the last two years although the 
branch mill at Arcade, N. Y., has been 
operating to some extent. 


Harcher Annable Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Name of this concern, manufac- 
turers of ladies’ underwear, 1926 N. 
Front St., will be changed in near future 
to Annabelle Underwear Co., Ernest W. 
Annable having announced that he has 
purchased his partner’s interest in the 
business which is now being incorpor- 
ated, as Annabelle Underwear Co. They 
will continue at same address. 


Hutton Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
This concern, manufacturers of bathing 
suits, knit fabrics, etc., 315 Arch St., 
recently announced their intention of 
discontinuing business. They have 
changed their plans and now state they 
will continue at the same address. 

*Allsilk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Lans- 
dale, Pa., recently reported organized 
with capital of $25,000, have taken over 
the Swansilk Hosiery Mills and are now 
producing full fashioned hosiery there. 
Electric power is bought. Wm. G. 
Campbell is president and Howard F. 
Boorse, treasurer of the new company 


Truro Knitting Mills, Ltd., Halifax, 
N. S., Canada, have been chartered with a 
capitalization of $10,000, divided into 100 
shares of $100 each. The incorporators 
are Russell McInnes, and Norman Mac- 
Kenzie, solicitors, also Russell Y. Fin- 
lay, all of the city of Halifax. The 
head office of the firm will be in Halifax. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


*Aronsohn & Hirschfeld Silk Co., 
Paterson, N. J., has started construction 
of its new mill at Morristown, Tenn., 
which will be a one-story, 180 x 47 ft. 
structure. Fifty looms will be trans- 
ferred from Paterson to the new mill. 
Operations are expected to begin at 
Morristown about Jan. 15. 

*Buena Vista (Va.) Textile Corp. 
is installing machinery in its new mill 
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Up-To-Date 
With 
Adjustoe 
Forms / 


You cannot afford to use any but the best equip- 
ment in your drying room today. Under modern 
conditions time saved is money earned! Adjustoe 
Forms, with their five interchangeable toe sizes, save 
time, labor, steam and floor space—all of which means 
more profit to you. Toe changes are quickly 


No delay. 


No bolts, nuts, or screws to 


made as required. No extra 
forms to heat. 
tighten. ‘Toe is held in place by friction 


joint. 


The Adjustoe Toe Changer, illustrated at 
right, saves time, prevents marring of forms 
through the use of screw drivers or other 
makeshift devices, protects the hands of the 
operator from burns—in fact it is the only 
practical method of handling toe sizes on 
Adjustoe Forms. 


The popularity of Adjustoe Forms is 
indicated by steadily increasing sales. 
They are the most profitable forms you 
can buy. Write today for further in- 


—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


formation. 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co. 


Main Office and Show Room 
123-5 N. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 


Canadian Representative: 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


A djusto ey 
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PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES. elevated steel tank 
provides the storage necessary to insure plenty of water 
manufacturing purposes, for 
for fire protection No matter if the 
ed or the pressure low, you will always 
rely on a steel storage tank. 


l 
1] ur ft | 1 
all I! needs lor 


ing, a tank will furnish part of its supply for 
hile an adequate reserve will be maintained 
protection. 


Moines tank of standard design meets both 
| mutual insurance requirements, thus greatly reducing 


nium rates 


burgh-Des 


details of a Pittsburgh-Des Moines for your plant. 
the insurance requirements you wish to meet. 


Send for our Industrial Tank Booklet No. 71 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 
673 Professional Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York 
Chicago 
Des Moines 
Seattle 


Atlanta 
Dallas 
San Francisco 
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LEFFEL 


TURBINE WATER WHEELS 
HIGH SPEEDS, HIGH POWERS, HIGH EFFICIENCIES 


> ee Y 


—— See lso —— 
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LOW HEAD, HIGH SPEED, VERTICAL DIRECT CONNECTED UNIT 
WE WILL FORWARD BULLETINS UPON REQUEST 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, N. Y 
BOSTON, MASS 
ATLANTA, 


39 Cortlandt St. 

80 Boylston St. 

Fourth Nat'l Bank Building 
Plymouth Building 
Woolworth Building 
William Hamilton, Ltd. 





INVESTIGATE 


—— See cllso 
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Norwood Engineering Company 


— 


Ww 


The Advantages of 
NORWOOD FILTERS 


OU'LL find there are many advantages 
7; Norwood Filters—both in the de- 
pendable construction and the economical 
operation. Norwood Filters will give you 
Greater Greater Durability, 
Greater Economy and Greater Satisfaction. 


Ask for Catalog. 


Capacity, 


Florence, Mass. 
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Mill News—Continued | 


building which is one story high, 60 x 
340 ft. Operation of the new machinery 
is expected to begin about Nov. 15. 





Fact and Gossip 
Smith Silk Co., Becket, Mass., has 


increased its working force and is also 
operating overtime. 

William Skinner & Sons, Holyoke, 
Mass., have closed their mills for eight 
days. Operations will be resumed 
Nov. 7. 

F. & W. Silk Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Lawrence E. Eberhard, Caldwell, N. J., 
has been appointed trustee in bankruptcy 
for this company, in bond of $5,000. 


Nehoc Silk Co., Paterson, N. J. On 
application of the College Silk Throwing 
Co.. which charges insolvency, Vice- 
Chancellor Vivian M. Lewis in the Chan- 
cery Court appointed George A. Schultze 
as receiver of Sam Cohen, trading as the 
Nehoc Silk Co. The company has sus- 
pended activities because of lack of 
funds. 


Noble Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., has 
filed schedules in bankruptcy showing 
liabilities of $10,000, and assets of 
$4,000. George A. Schultze is receiver. 

Pelgram & Meyer, Paterson, N. J., 
have announced intentions of closing 
their two local mills, as well as the 
plant at*Boonton, N. J., and will concen- 
trate production in the future at Harris- 
burg, Pa. The mill at the last noted 
place, it is said, will be extended to 
accommodate the increase. Equipment 
from the three plants in New Jersey 
will be removed to Harrisburg at an 
early date. Grobart Brothers, Pater- 
son, real estate, are arranging for the 
purchase of the local mills. 


R. & H. Simon Co., Union City, 
N. J., has executed a mortgage on its 
local plant on the Boulevard, extending 
from 39th to 40th Sts., in amount of 
$150,000, in favor of the Hudson Trust 
Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


*Toohey Silk Mills, Watertown, 
N. Y. Agreements to effect a settle- 
ment between the Toohey Silk Mills 
and their creditors whereby the latter 
will receive stock in lieu of their claims, 
have been drawn by Cobb and Cosgrove, 
Harter and Wright, attorneys, and have 
been taken to New York by Peter A. 
Toohey, president of the concern, who 
will lay them before creditors. The at- 
torneys also drew papers for submission 
to the secretary of state authorizing the 
Toohey company to issue $50,000 of 
second preferred stock, which will be 
used in adjustment, and $50,000 first 
preferred stock, which will be sold to 
Provide working capital. Of the latter, 
$20,000 has already been subscribed. 


Louis Roessel & Co., Inc., Hazelton, 
Pa., has work under way on alterations 
and improvements at its mill for in- 
creased production facilities. Wood sash 


is being replaced with steel frame win- 
dows and other fireproofing of structure 
carried out. 


D. S. D. Silk Co., Allentown, Ps. 


has | chartered under state laws with 
capital of $15,000, to take over and suc- 
ceed to the local company of the same 
nam ith mill on South Albert St. 
The organization is headed by the 
Same 


erests heretofore operating the 
plant, neluding Ferdinand Soprano, 
Aloys A. and Wilson H. Dankel. 
The noted has been elected treas- 
urer 


*Ind 


es previous mention of project. 








about $300,000 and $100,000. 


Que., Canada, has started construttion of 
a four-story, 85 x 204 ft. plant at Thet- 
ford Mines. W. G. Ross is president 
and J. T. McCallum, treasurer of the 
Asbestos Corp. 
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RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


*American Glanzstoff Corp., John- | 
son City, Tenn., has awarded contract | 
for the foundation work on the first 
unit of its plant to the Hughes-Foulkrod 
Co., of Philadelphia and_ Pittsburg. 
This is the company which handled the 
general contract on the first unit of the 
American Bemberg plant, whose site 
adjoins that of Glanzstoff. Contract for 
the structural steel work on the Glanz- 
stoff building has also been let, the | 
successful bidder being the McClintock & | 
Marshall Co., of Philadelphia. | 


Fact and Gossip 


*Klis Rayon Corp. of America, Can- 
ton, Mass. Morton Collingwood has | 
been appointed receiver of this company | 
by Judge Sisk in the equity motion | 
session of the Superior Court at Boston. | 
A reorganization is sought and creditors 
believe it can best be brought about by 
a receivership. 





DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 


*Thies Dyeing & Processing Co. of 
N. C., Belmont, N. C., buildings are 
about completed, and the installation of 
mechanical equipment and machinery is | 
now beginning. Contract for installing 
electrical equipment, power and lighting 
wiring has been awarded to Michael & 


3ivens, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. J. E. Sir- 
rine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the 
engineers. 


*Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C. Contract for the 
erection of a plant to be leased by this 
company, has been awarded. 

United States Finishing Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. L., has filed plans for the erec- 
tion of a one-story addition to its pump- 
ing plant, 15 x 42 ft. 


Fact and Gossip 


Radiance Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., recently formed with a 
capital of $500,000, to operate a local 
mill, will be represented by George Suro- 
sky, 45 Church St., Paterson, one of the | 
incorporators. Archie B. Marcus and 
Samuel J. Lamansky are other incor- 
porators. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


New Construction and Additions 


*Burton Yates Silk Co., Fultonville, 
N. Y., recently reported organized, is | 
making ladies’ silk underwear and at 
present selling to consumer. The new | 
company plans to do contract work in 
the near future. It will erect a 30 x 50 
ft. addition. When this is completed, | 
the company will have a total of 15 sew- | 
ing machines. 

American Electrical Works, Phil- 
lipsdale, R. I., have started construction 
of two additions to their mill, to cost | 





Asbestos Corp., Thetford Mines, 


UT Torringtons in 
the ring with any 
weight yarn..—— 


Le to dough- 
nuts they will stand 
up to the job! 


ORRINGTONS 


have gone up against 
every knitting prob- 


lem and are still 
“Champ”. 


The red box 
with the 


green label 


rington 1866 re 
Gorrington igton, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES: 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY C. B. BARKER & CO., LTD 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 140-144 W. 22NO STREET 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT: 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
AACHEN, GERMANY 


COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 


—— See Also —— 
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Built into Models HH-K-B 


Built in sizes 314 inches up to 4 inches in 
diameter. Can be equipped with as many 
as six yarn changing fingers, which gives 
a range of five different colors under con- 
trol of the pattern mechanism exclusive of 
heel and toe colors. 


Fancy effects produced by the well known 

floating pattern system. ‘The horizontal 

striping mechanism can be arranged to con- 

trol either the facing yarn or the backing 

yarn. Two-color stockings can be knit equi 
with plain sole and high heel. : the 


Attachments for producing the fancy effects 
can easily be thrown out of action, and 
machines produce plain stockings, as with 
any HH, K or B machine. 
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Hosiery Call Spotty 


on Many Lines 


Conditions Vary Among Manufac- 
turers of Similar Lines with 
Need for Activity 
Features in the hosiery market are 
conspicuous by their In 
certain types of goods a very fair 
demand is reported by individual 
sellers, but the peculiar fact is that no 
generalization can be made. Because 
one selling agent says he is doing a 
good business on a particular line of 


absence. 


goods, it is no indication that his 
competitor, making a similar line is 
similarly situated. In the _ hosiery 


market success in the distribution of 
product depends primarily and to a 
greater extent today than ever be- 
fore on the possession of up-to-date 
equipment. In the reign of fancies, 
the latest attachments on knitting ma- 
chines are a positive requirement, if 
the manufacturer is to develop his 
market. There are a good many in- 
stances where manufacturers have 
not been willing to keep abreast of 
the times and add machinery which 
will enable them to bring out the 
newest things. These are fast falling 
by the wayside, but there are some 
left, and it is among this class of 
producer that complaints are heard 
regarding the failure of buyers to 
operate. 


Continued Demand for 7% Goods 

The situation in the market for 7% 
goods is a pertinent illustration of 
the above statement. Reports have 
been circulated that this business was 
over; in fact, that it was only a 
flash in the pan and that the total 
volume was nothing to be jubilant 
over. And yet it can be stated on the 
best of authority that certain of the 
largest manufacturers in this line of 
goods are running to capacity, and 
are at their wits end to know how to 
satisiy their buyers’ demands. It is 
true that the character of goods de- 
manded is of a novelty type. It is 
fancies run riot; something new 
must be brought out continually, for 
od patterns are taboo, and they do 
not have to be very old at that. It is 
the same experience as in fancy half 
hose. Manufacturers who have made 
a success of children’s goods are 
obliged to exercise their ingenuity for 
all it is worth to create new ideas 
which will meet with the exacting re- 
qirements of the buyer. On infants’ 















































































































































‘socks, a variety of opinion exists as to 
the status of the business. Well 
tyled lines have been taken satis- 
lactorily in many instances; but at 
the Same time there is a fair sprink- 
ling of this class of product which 
has not moved freely and buyers un- 














(Continued on page 129) 
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KNIT GOODS 


Breathing Spell for Underwear 





Weather Causes Halt in 


Spring and 


EATHER is the interfering fac- 

tor in the underwear business 
at the moment. Selling agents are not 
concerned over this condition 
they might be under other circum- 
stances. The majority well 
sold up on heavy-weight underwear 
and the present lull 
breathing spell. Certain agents have 
testified that if they did not have to 
take another order on heavy-weights 
for the next two weeks, they would 
be happy, and this absence of busi- 
ness would allow them to catch up on 
deliveries. A good many buyers have 
evidently come to the conclusion that 


sO as 


are 


very 


them a 


vives 


their original orders were by no 
means sufficient to satisfy their re- 


quirements. While they privately ad- 
mit inability to secure prompt ship- 
ment is their own fault, vet at the 
same time their complaints to the 
seller are numerous and expressive. 
Outlook for Next Season 
Whatever may be the time for open- 
ing the next heavy-weight season, it 
is certain it is exercising the minds of 
a good many agents at the present 
time. The possible level of prices for 
the coming selling period is a question 
which no one is exactly prepared to 
answer. That it is to 
as high as existing prices, seems to 
be pretty well determined. But in 
spite of unconfirmed rumors there is 
no telling that the original prices for 


not likely be 


the current season can be approxi- 
mated. While cotton and yarn are 
not at the highest peak they have 


touched, yet there is little likelihood 
that they will break to the level which 
will permit the naming of prices on a 
par with opening quotations. It will 
be remembered that these figures were 
very close to the cost of raw material 
and did not represent a satisfactory 
margin of profit. It is true that a 
fairly small proportion of the season’s 
business was done at these opening 
prices and that figures prevailing for 
the later period of delivery represented 
a much larger volume of business. In 
addition advances over and above the 
second delivery quotations occurred 
very generally, but at these figures 
only a small business has been done 
comparatively speaking. As a matter 
of fact, the basis for the advance, 
while justified by the increasing cost 
of cotton and yarn, was more largely 
an attempt on the part of manufac- 
turers to prevent any large number of 
orders, as they were comfortably situ- 
ated with business on their books. 
Perhaps an ulterior motive in certain 
instances for the advance was to create 
an artificial level from which reduc- 
tions might be made at the opening of 





Fall Orders 


another season. Such reductions would 
incline the buyer to believe that he 
was getting merchandise cheap which, 
of course, is a desideratum the 
merchandising game. 
The Buyer’s Attitude 

There are conflicting opinions in the 
buyer’s mind regarding his method of 
operations 


in 


season. It is 
true he has bought only sufficient to 
carry him through the present season 
and in instances probably, his total 
purchases, are under his requirements. 
With the experiences he has con- 
fronted in securing additional quan- 
tities of late there would seem to be 
an incentive to start another season 

On the other hand, the pros- 
of a market which while not 
essentially weak, may be prophesied as 
likely to 
larity, would seem to be warrant for 
buyers’ delay. Much will depend upon 
the next few weeks as to the reception 
which another 
accorded. 
weather 


for a new 


early. 
pect 


show considerable’ irregu- 


lines will be 

If warm and unseasonable 
continues, the prospect ot 
clearing out an existing stock in the 
hands of distributors may not be as 
iavorable 
weeks 


season’s 


as many expected a few 
With a carryover the 
buyer is not likely to evince any great 
enthusiasm 
other 


ago. 


on commitments for an 
season. On the other hand, 
should the stock on hand be absorbed 
before samples are shown for another 
season, the buyer is likely to com- 
mence operating with more or less 
eagerness to secure at least a part of 
his requirements. 
Fair Business for Spring 

From all reports the volume of busi- 
ness done for next spring has been 
more tavorable than in a number of 
years. This refers to original orders 
which were placed with considerable 
freedom. It is only natural that under 
conditions existing at the time the 
season opened buyers should have 
little hesitancy about placing a fair 
proportion of their requirements. 
Prices of raw material were tending 
upward and there seemed little doubt 
but that they would continue in this 
direction. The buyer’s attitude was 
later justified in advances which were 
registered, nor has there been any 
recession since these advances were 
made. With regard to duplicates, it is 
a little early to express any positive 
opinion about their size, or continued 
receipt. In a few quarters, a very 
fair volume of repeat business has 
been received. But for the most part 
orders have been of a very limited 
character and without any apparent 
basis on which to reckon the season’s 
total. There are few feel 


who any 


hesitancy about prophesying concern- 
ing a very satisfactory total. It is 
true many manufacturers will com- 
plain about the margin of profit on 
light weight business in view of the 
proportion of orders taken before an 
advance was registered; but at the 
same time, the volume of business will 
undoubtedly keep the majority of 
plants in operation for some time to 
come, at least until business of a sub- 
stantial nature is received on heavy- 
weights for the coming season. 





To Build Swimming Pools 


Jantzen 
Chain 


Knitting Mills 


Propose 
Throughout 


Country 
PORTLAND, ORE., 
Jantzen Knitting Mills Co., 
Ore., just 
swimming 
structed 
the 


The 
Portland, 

that a 
be 


Ret: “FE, 
has announced 
unit is to 
property adjacent 
which three 
outdoor 
Chis 


large con- 

to 
indoor 
pools will 
recreation center 
known as Jantzen Pools and 
will cost probably close to $500,000 
when complete. 


on 
in 
two 


plant 
pools, and 
featured, 


will be 


be 


Che new move is in 


line with a plan of the company to 
sponsor a chain of these pools in 
various large cities throughout the 


United States. 

lhe indoor pools will be in a con- 
crete building 200 x 300 ft. in dimen- 
sions, with tile and glass roof per- 
mitting ultra-violet rays to pass. One 
tank will be 100 x 150 ft. and will be 
the largest yet built on the Pacific 
coast. other two indoor tanks 
will be 20 x 4o ft., one for instruction 
purposes and the other for the use of 
little children. The larger tank is to 
be constructed in accordance with Na- 
tional Amateur Athletic Union speci- 
fications, to permit its use for 
national and sectional swimming and 
diving meets, all of which will offer 
splendid advertising for the Jantzen 


Che 


product, swimming suits. Two bal- 
conies are included with seats for 
1000 persons. There will be showers, 
locker rooms, lavatories and steam 
baths. 

The outdoor pools will be 75 by 100 


ft. for the large one, with the smaller 
one for children arranged in a semi- 
circular form with a 30-foot radius, 
both pools concealed by artistic land- 
scaping and shrubbery. 

Richard Sundeleaf, special archi- 
tect, is working with Paul Huedepohl, 
swimming pool expert, to perfect the 
idea of the pools as the last word in 
swimming convenience. It is ex- 
pected to get the work under way 
early in the year and have the recrea- 
tion center completed by next spring. 


Mill Robbed of Silk Hosiery 


READING, Pa.—The plant of the No- 
Equl Textile Mills, makers of silk 
underwear and hosiery, was robbed of 
several thousand dollars worth of silk 
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We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.’ Price $2.00. 
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hosicry on Sunday, Oct. 16, by five 
holdup men who overpowered the 
watcaman and, apparently familiar 
with the layout of the plant, selected 
nothing but high grade goods, which 
they loaded in a truck, making their 
escape just before a patrolman, pass- 
ing the plant, suspected something 
wrong when he failed to see the 
watchman, and investigated. Features 
f the robbery suggest that it was 
committed by the same gang that 
robbed the Amalgamated Silk Co.’s 
Kutztown, Pa., mill of $5,000 worth 
{ broad silk in similar fashion about 
io days previous. 


Hosiery Market 
(Continued from page 127) 


loubtedly still have many orders to 
glace, if they are to do a normal 
business. It is always a question 
ow long the distributor will delay 
his operations on infants’ hosiery. 
In certain seasons of late he has 
waited beyond any reasonable time 
ith the consequence that he has 
een confronted with difficulties in 
securing merchandise at the end of 
the season for which he has only 
imself to blame. Whether there 
wil be a repetition of this condi- 
tion during the next few months, no 
ne can foretell, but with a good 
any manufacturers, it will be neces- 
ary to take considerable business in 
rder to keep plants running in any 
profitable way. 


Full-Fashioned Demand Spotty 

A good many agents for full fash- 
ned hosiery admit they are receiv- 
ng a very fair amount of business. 
Indeed they are surprised at the vol- 
ume of trade which is coming to 
nand, for they figured that with the 
ecline in prices, buyers would show 
i hesitancy about operating and that 
aso increase in production would 
make for increasingly competitive 
conditions. While the latter is true, 
ss far as prices are concerned, it is 
tvident the increasing consumption of 
lull fashioned goods throughout the 
country is off-setting to an extent, at 
ast, the enlarged volume of produc- 
ton. The silk market continues un- 
trtain with no positive assurance 
that prices are to be higher. While 
tis believed that the majority of 
taders in the full fashioned field are 
airly well conditions as regards 
tock of raw material, others will 
wed to buy before long, if reports 
“e to be credited. Certain lines of 
ayons are moving with: considerable 
atisfaction to the manufacturer, al- 
Nough there is a degree of complaint 
Sto the margin of profit possible. 
Vith the raw material on a firm 
‘sis, and with the influence of lower 
Mees on silk hosiery active, the 


™ 


“atgin is hard to maintain. 


__ Need for Active Work 

Selline agents are finding it more 
td more necessary to keep in con- 
fant torch with their trade in order 
Smainiain a satisfactory volume of 
"sines The character of buying, 
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particularly on fancy goods, demands 
this. Salesmen must be sent out on 
repeated trips to their trade always 
with something new to show in order 
to develop a satisfactory season’s 
total. Probably for spring more 
short trips have been made, as well 
as long ones, than in a good many 
years. These trips have not always 
been resultful, but at the same time 
their necessity is appreciated, and 
those who follow up the trade most 
closely, and are on the spot to secure 
incidental business are the ones who 
are likely to make the best showing at 
the end of a selling period. This 
means that it costs more to do busi- 
ness both in money and in energy, 
but as long as the fancy continues a 
predominant factor in the hosiery 
business, just so long will this in- 
creased detail continue necessary. 


Jerry J Sweaters Spread Their 
Territory into East 

Los ANGELES, CALiF.—Inaugur 
ating a new national sales campaign 
for the products of his company, L. 
Andrew Castle, sales manager of the 
Jerry J Knit, Inc., and secretary of 
the Pacific Coast Knit Goods Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has been trav- 
eling through the Middle West and 
eastern States, according to S. H. 
Cohen, president of the Jerry J mills. 
As a result of the expansion of the 
Los Angeles company’s sales field, 
Mr. Cohen says, the sales force has 
been increased from 17 to 40 men. 

An Atlantic Coast office of the 
Jerry J mills was established in New 
York City during Mr. Castle’s busi- 
ness trip, and agencies are being 
established throughout New England, 
where, heretofore, Jerry J products 
were not known. According to Presi- 
dent Cohen his company is now spec- 
ializing in men’s and boy’s_ sport 
sweaters. 


Jones Mills Outfitting P. O. 
Employes in Los Angeles 

Los ANGELES, Cattr.—The Jones 
Knitting Mills of Los Angeles is busy 
outfitting all postofice employes in 
Los Angeles and vicinity with special 
knit sweaters, designed and produced 
under specifications given by the 
purchasers themselves. The contract 
calls for more than 500 of the 
specially made garments. 


Cotton Movie Popular in Mill 
Towns 


Cotumsia, S. C.—The_ motion 
picture “From Cotton To Cloth,” was 
exhibited in Aiken, Graniteville, 
Warrenville and Vaucluse, S. C.,, 
recently where the theatres in each 
town were packed to capacity. 

In Graniteville, the audience was 
so large that many were turned away 
and the picture was held over and 
shown the second day. The McCamp- 
bell Department, of Harding Tilton 
& Co. of New York are sponsors of 
the film. 





PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


1. The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 


Holder can be used. 


This Holder produces even 
lengths and saves fabric. 


NR 


The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


3. The only Form with special oval construction and 


patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


4. The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


5. The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 


a smcoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


6. The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 


alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


7. The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 


with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


8. The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 
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PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Completely revised and upwards of 200 pages of ing 
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Make Mill 


| To market for wool goods this 
| week continues firm in spite of 
reports from many sources that trad- 
ing is slow. A few wool goods men 
report that they have been doing a 
very good business to date and that 
they look ahead for good business in 
1928. They are optimistic on the 
prospects for the next fall season. 

The hand-to-mouth buying which 
prevails throughout the men’s and 
| women’s wear markets today is keep- 

ing the mill men guessing. The mills 
are naturally loath to make up goods 
without definite orders as the fickle- 
ness of the buyer is likely to leave 
them with stocks on hand which they 
can not dispose of. On this account 
some mills are running 10 to 20% 
below capacity. 

Continued warm weather is blamed 
for a sluggish market in overcoatings 
for men’s wear. One agency found 
that substituting a run of broad- 
cloths for the women’s wear trade, 
when their orders for men’s wear 
were coming in slowly, permitted 
their mills to keep active both day and 
: night. 

: \gents are now cleaning house in 
; preparation for better spring business. 
: Until the lines for spring get well 


























































































under way trading must necessarily 

be slow unless a change to cold 
Wm weather is forthcoming in the near 
future, which may bring a call for 
duplicate orders in overcoatings for 
winter wear. Not many more weeks 
remain in which clothiers may hope 
to get goods through the mill in time 
) mm for this season’s use. 

Patterns in vogue for spring in 
men’s wear remain of a fancy nature 
but have a tendency to become a little 
more conservative than last year. 
Colors are of a more conservative 
nature being chiefly oxford grays, 
blues, and tans. The higher priced 
lines tend to show this conservatism 
more than the cheaper goods for the 
popular priced ranges of garments. 

One agency is taking over a mill’s 

' offerings in pencil stripes for the fall 
season. This may be an indication 
that pencil stripes will be in demand 
next fall which would be in accord 
with the conservative tendency of the 
spring patterns. 

, *x* * * 


Botany Spring Showing: The spring, 
1928. collection of women’s wear 
of the Botany Worsted Mills 
agiin featured by extremely light- 
weig’ + cloths developed in many varie- 
ties of plain and fancy weaves. The 
dress goods collection includes geor- 

voiles, crepes, coverts, twills, 


fabri 











gette 














Hand-to-Mouth Buying and W eather 
Operation 


Irregular 


plain and novelty flannels, while in the 
coating collection there are broad- 
cloths, suedes, cashmeres and tweeds. 
The offering of tweeds is a new de- 
parture for Botany, and these cloths 
are in both coating and_ suiting 
weights. Prices on repeats are prac- 
tically the same as last season. 
aa oe ; 
Decision on Stock: Botany’s former 
policy of carrying stock on certain 
fabrics will not be followed out this 
season, and goods will be made on 
order only according to the mills an- 
nouncement. It has been the practice 
of this concern to carry a supply for 
the convenience of customers. It is 
understood that the practice has en- 
couraged buyers to delay ordering 
since they could trust to the mill’s 
stock to cover their needs. Such a 
development would virtually place a 
mill in the jobbing business. The 
Botany decision has proved interest- 
ing to the women’s wear market. 
* * * 


Bolivias: Reports have been current 
for several weeks to the effect that 
bolivias were being sacrificed by a 
number of makers. This policy is 
criticised by some sellers who felt that 
they could have moved their stocks 
for full values if given time. Be- 
cause of the popularity of broadcloths 
for coating use it is probable that 
accumulations of bolivas would have 
resulted without the taking of steps to 
stimulate interest. 





Burlaps Stronger 


Heavies Advance Under Demand 
rrom South America 


Sales of 10s and 1014s spot burlap 
were made early this week at price 
advances over what had been paid at 
the close of last week, when the 
market advanced due to demand from 
South America. After a few lots of 
10%s were taken off the market 
sellers raised their prices 20 points, 
making heavies 10.40c in most cases. 
The tos sold for 35 points above what 
they had been. 

Light weight goods were neglected, 
developments favoring the heavies. 
Cables from Calcutta showed shippers 
holding futures firm, a few asking 
more for several positions. In cur- 
rency shipment quotations were un- 
changed to a little lower, some of 
them 10 points lower. 

Spot 8 oz. 40s were at 8c and Janu- 
ary-March shipments at 6.90c. Spot 
10%s as noted were at 10.40c and 
January-March shipments at 8.70c. 


FABRICS 


Uncertainties Persist in Woolens 


Cottons Await 


Nov. 9 Report 





Another Week of Indecision 
Due to Uncertainty of Cotton 


Si HE near approach of another Gov- 

ernment cotton report has 
prevented any constructive develop- 
ments which might otherwise have 
taken place in the cotton goods market. 
Trading has been quiet for many weeks 
but the prospect for a change becomes 
more and more definite as time goes 
on. However, with a condition and 
estimate report due on Nov. 9 which 
may put a wholly different complexion 
on the situation few were willing to 


crop 


enter into new commitments. This 
attitude seems to suggest that not 


many are looking for a bullish report, 
since in such an event it would be the 
logical thing to anticipate by buying 
now before the effect of such a report 
was felt. Of course this leaves out of 
consideration the great number of buy- 
ers who would rather pay more for 
goods on a well founded and stable 
market, than pay on a market 
which was uncertain and wavering. 


less 


It appears that most of the mer- 
chants in the cotton goods field believe 
that buyers’ supplies of goods gener- 
ally are being diminished by fairly 
good distribution in the secondary 
market, and that considerable un- 
placed business is accumulating which 
will swing the primary market into 
activity when the proper stimulus is 
applied to bring it out into the open. 
There are a few, however, who recog- 
nize that deliveries have been going 
along at a good rate on old business, 
and who regard the buyer as not under 
any pressure to acquire more mer- 
chandise in volume before the end of 
the year. 

Crops in the Mid-West appear to be 
prolific enough to give that section of 
the country good buying power. Job- 
bers are interested in filling in on a 
number of lines of finished goods with 
this demand in mind. Gray goods on 
the whole are in a duller period than 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Sa Nov. 2 Ot. 26 Nov. 3 1926 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 21.30¢ 21.40¢ 12.75¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in., 64x60,7.60.. 614-6544 6%4-63%4¢ 434-5¢ 
3814-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 834-8844 R84-BIKE 684-7144 
39- im., 68x72,4.75.. 984-Gl4e 93%4-Gl4e 714-75 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25. . 1054-10844 1054-1034¢ 814-8%¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00 114% ¢ 114%¢ 94%-Oe 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60,4.00.. 10%é 10%-10%¢ -84e 
36- in. 48x48,3.00.. 12-12\4¢ 12%¢ 934-97%¢ 
37- in., 48x48,4.00.. 9-94¢ oe 7-7\%e 
Pajama Checks 
361-in., 72x80, 4.70.. oye 9K-AKe Te 
364-in., 64x60, 5.75.. T4¢ TM-Th%e 64-6%¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd .... 12%¢ 12%¢ 10%4é 
Denims, 2.208........ 19¢ 19¢ 1544 
Tickings, 8 os........ 25-26¢ 25-26¢  1834-20¢ 
Standard prints....... 834¢ 834¢ 8¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in....... 10%¢ 10%4¢ o¢ 


merchandise ready for cutting or for 
the retailer’s counter. 

Expectation among merchants is for 
cotton to around and they 
feel that if this eventuates after the 
forthcoming report and there can be 
developed a feeling of confidence in 
this level, the market will pick up 
where it left off in September and 
trading will again move. 


stay 20¢c 


eS cw 


Print Cloths: Movement in print 
cloths has been narrow during the 
week. The crop report to be issued on 
Wednesday is one of the strong reas- 
ons which inhibits any impulse buyers 
may have to operate. The fact that 
deliveries low priced contracts 
entered into last spring are running 
out, is a factor of importance in the 
minds of many They feel 
that buyers are reluctant to go farther 
ahead at the levels existing 


on 


sellers. 


today, 
justified though they may be by pre- 
sent conditions. The buyer would 
prefer to wait until he sees for him- 
self what the cotton crop is to be, and 
he will then feel more reconciled to 
paying the price that is asked at the 
time when he decides to buy. 
of 64 x 60s have been made this week 
at 83¢c and there has not been much 
forcing of goods trom second hands 
to produce any further weakness. 


Sales 


* * * 
Denims: Makers of denims are 
satisfied with the business in their 


hands at the moment, which will carry 
them in nearly all cases through to 
the end of the year. In this field there 
is no foreshadowing of reductions; 
rather there is a feeling of security 
in good demand, and the possibility of 


higher figures on denims for next 
spring is being given thought. 
x * x 
Duck: The market for duck and 


other heavy cottons is very dull. Sell- 
ers are not optimistic as to the imme- 
diate future, though there is no evid- 
ence of anything like a slump in these 
lines. 

* * * 

Colored Goods: are 
thought to be running low on the gen- 
eral line of gray goods, and the steady 
movement of colored goods suggests 
that they will have to replace before 
long. Where no price readjustment 
on converted goods has been made, 
it is necessary to get higher figures to 
meet the present level of gray goods. 
Finished fabrics have slow to 
meet the full level of the gray goods 
market, and, even though that has 
receded from the point touched in Sep- 


Converters 


been 
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UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


New York Office—320 Broadway CHADWICKS, N. Y. 
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BLEACH—DYE—MERCERIZ 


Table Damask — Sateens — Broadcloth 
Nainsook— Pajama Checks—Longcloth 
Cambric— Muslin—Sheetings 











PAIRPOINT asad 
CONES and TUBES 
ARE THE — 









QUALITY AND SERVICE 


& purchasing Cones and 
Tubes it is above al’ things 
necessary to get what you 
want. lhe right quality, measurements, 
and reliability of workmanship and ma- 
terial are more important than price. It 
is merely a loss to buy something cheap 
that turns out unsatisfactory in use. 


The Pairpoint Corporation 
PAPER DEPARTMENT NEW BEDFORD, MASS. caster 
Write for Samples and Prices ——CATALOG—— 


FREDERICK R. FISH THOMAS A. TRIPP WILLIAM A. CLARKE 


President & General Manager Vice-President Treasurer 
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tember, it is still a bit higher than the 
basis at which converters are holding 
a large part of their lines. 
* * * 

Pepperell Wide Sheetings Ad- 
vant ed 

Pepperell Mfg. Co. has issued a 
new price list on Pepperell wide sheet- 


ings, sheets and pillowcases, on the 


basis of 48c for 10/4 bleached, an ad- 
vance of 2c over the previous list 
Bleached sheets, in the new list, are 
at $14.20 for 81xgo. Deliveries are 
December to Jan. 15. The company 
states that its production of 9-4 
bleached and 9-4 brown Pepperell 
sheetings is sold up into December. 
Brown sheetings are shipped f. o. b. 
Biddeford and bleached — sheetings 


Spurt in Printed 


Cnn TIONS in the broad silk 
market are unsatisfactory and 


there is almost a universal chorus of 
complaint rising from all sides. Mills 
are still curtailing their output and 
further the move toward 
lessened output initiated in September. 
Business is still subnormal in the 
opinion of practically everyone spoken 
to last week and few are willing to 
hopeful of any 
change in the near future. There re- 
mains yet a large volume of goods to 
be liquidated and until this is accom- 
plished, few see any hope of a change 
for the better. 


carrying 


express themselves 





NN 





sampling carried on by the 
ng up trade last week was con- 
tinued and a rather varied assortment 
t goods taken. Fabrics ranged from 

repe to the lighter qualities of 
but volume was_ con- 
spiciously absent. Sampling is being 
‘arried on rather confidently in the 
newer printed silks, but here again 
no indication that buyers will 
pace any real forward business on 
most desirable of patterns. 
An exception to this rule can be 
tated in the case of printed satins. 





eorgette, 


there 1s 


ver +t} 
even the 


ese have been very good for a 
couple of weeks, though some houses 
1 not look at them optimistically. 
rices on a good number which 


tarted out at $4.00 a yard, are now 
} $3.00 and $2.75 with buyers 
tating that they could probably pick 





thm up at $2.50. A good volume is 
'l being moved, however, and there 
| xs to be no. surplus of this 
| merchandise. 
* * * 
Georvettes: Prices continue diffi- 
ult, not to say impossible. Manu- 


state that they cannot pro- 


l “uce present prices and are not 
heir looms on the 3 thd any 
nger. The two thread construction 

C along well but still remains 

\} 4 spe tion. Prices on a 3 thd 
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f. o. b. Lewiston. The revised list | 
follows: | 
Pepperell Brown Sheeting. 


Ve eee 20¢ 72-inch......36c | 
45-inch......22c ee 40¢ 
48-inch...... 24c 90-inch...... 44e | 
DESO. cc 00 27 lc 99-inch 48e 
63-inch. .....32%6c 108-inch......55¢ 
Pepperell Bleached Sheeting. 
42-inch......22 63-inch......36¢ 
45-inch...... 24c 72-inch... 40 
50-ineh...... Zi hoe Sl-ineh... . 44¢ 
54-inch. .....32%c 90-ineh .48c 
99-inch aseamee 
Pepperell Sheets, Pillowcases, and _ Bol 
sters. 
54x 90....$10.73 90x 99... $16.84 
54x 99.... 11.78 90x108 18.28 
54x108.... 12.70 45x 64 Crib 6.12 
63x 90.... 11.80 45x 738 Crib 6.84 
63x 99.... 12.88 45x 77 Crib 7.16 
63x108.... 13.96 50x 73 Crib 7.69 | 
72x 90.... 13.00 50x 77 Crib. 8.06 | 
Tax 00.... 14:20 435 3G... «: 3.39 
772x108 15.40 42x 381 8.7 
Six 90.... 14.20 42x 401, 3.72 
Sis SS... . 100 45x 36.. 3.638 
81x108 16.84 45x 38% 3.83 
90x 90 15.40 45x 4014 99 
Bolster Covers. 
42x %2..:. 36.28 42x 72.. $6.76 


Broad Silks Unsatisfactory 





Satins Enlivens 


Things—Otherwise Market Dull 


80X72 


low as 


georgette have been heard as 
7oc a yard in the gray. 
x * x 
Velvets: Season is over as far as 
buying is concerned. Prices hold up 
and large quantities continue to go 
out on contract. Manufacturers sold 
up through December. 
* * * 
Crepe-de-chine: Business quiet 
with prices reflecting an over-supply. 
Lower end 
quieter. 


Canton numbers also 


* Bd * 


Good volume still 
being done, but prices recede from the 
$4.00 a yard that was generally paid 
several weeks ago. Popularity of this 
number has served to move quantities | 
of satin gray goods. 

a 


Printed satins: 


Romaine: Little interest shown by 
buyers. No revival expected 


month or two at least. 


ior a 


* * * 


Satins: Quiet and_ reflects 
supply of merchandise despite quanti- 
ties used for prints. Use of heavy 
satins in 
which should lead to renewed buying 
a little later on. 


over- 
Paris an encouraging sign 


British Cotton Index Declines 

MANCHESTER. Enc.—The index 
number of raw cotton, varn and cloth 
prices contained in the Cofton Trade 
Review (Manchester) at 185 for the 
general average on Oct. 14 is a drop 
on the month of 7 points. On Oct. 
15, 1926, the figure was 147 and on 
Dec. 31, 135. 

Taking as the basis 100 to represent 
the June 30, 1914, price American 
cotton is now 174, 4 points down on 
the month, and American yarn 170, 
a fall of 8 points. At 162 cloth is 
down 5 points, while Egyptian cotton 
at and Egyptian varn at 185 are 


o0 


“<< 


less by 14 and 6 points respectively. | 
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FACTORS! 


Our factoring service relieves the 
manufacturer of many details so that 
he may devote his time, energy and 
attention to his own specialty,—the 
production of goods. 





In addition to this, we are in a posi- 
tion to offer him well equipped and 
efficient selling organizations to mar- 
ket his product. 


Our method of financing enables the 
manufacturer to increase his produc- 
tion and sales without adding to his 
capital investment. 


We shall be pleased to send our rep- 
resentative to furnish you with details. 


FLEITMANN & CO., INC. 


Factors and 
Commission Merchants 


356 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Established 1850. 
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Peierls, Buhler « Co.inc. 


260~266 Fourth Ave, New York 


FACTORS 


For 
SILKS, HOSIERY, WOOLENS, UNDERWEAR, 
COTTON GOODS AND KINDRED LINES 


On or about January Ist, 1928, we will 
occupy our new home at 


No. 2 Park Avenue 


32nd to 33rd Streets 
4 A BUILDING WITHIN A BUILDING }® 


Private street entrance. Private passenger 
and freight elevators. Separate interior 
loading and_ shipping facilities. Over 
140,000 square feet devoted to the proper 
housing and handling of merchandise. 
Other exclusive features. 


Textile firms interested in obtaining factoring facilities 
with or without house service are invited to 
have our representative call. 
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Unrivalled stability 


CELANESE brand yarn dries quickly. Hence 
it retains its strength when washed, is unharmed 
by sea-water, and is always free from mildew. 

It is likewise uninjured by perspiration, which 
works such havoc with other textile materials. 
Even after long and constant service, Celanese 
brand yarn neither stains nor rots. 

The pure, snowy, whiteness of Celanese brand 
yarn is not produced chemically, but is a natural 
characteristic. For that reason it is strictly perma- 
nent. White fabrics made from Celanese brand 


yarn stay white; they will not turn yellow. 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and remark- 
ably durable; and it has unique hygienic qualities. 
The dyestuffs used for dyeing Celanese brand 
fabrics give colors that are unusually fast to sun, 


suds, salt-water and perspiration. 


ELANES 


rRec.u.s. BRAND Pat. oFF. 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
(Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd.) 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Works AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate 
brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc 
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Steady Support to Southern 
Securities 

GREENVILLE, S. C., Oct. 29.—There 
was practically no change in the aver- 
age price level of southern textile se- 
‘urities during the week, according to 
report issued by Alester G. Furman 
Co. of Greenville, S. C. Several of 
the more active stocks showed slight 
recession in prices, but in such cases 
they encountered renewed buying in- 
terest and held steady with only frac- 
Buying orders continued 
in excess Of offerings, and as a result 
the tone of the market was quite as 
strong as during the previous week. 
Victor Monaghan again led the 
trading, but closed the week at 107 
‘ompared with 109 which was the 
high of the previous week. Orr com- 
mon was high for the year at 107, 
with some unfilled demand at that 
Dunean was bid up to 113, 
but even at that level there appeared 
no selling orders. Woodruff regis- 
tered a gain of 4 points and closed at 
125 after an active week. 

Preferred stocks received the usual 
investment demand. Union Buffalo 
st and the preferred issues of 
Dunean, Orr, Mollohon, Belton and 
ludson were the most active of the 


tional loss. 


price. 


Demand Strong in South 

Gastonrta, N. C., Oct. 29.—While 
the demand for southern cotton mill 
stocks continued strong during the 
present week, the average price of 25 

st active stocks as released by R. 
s. Dickson & Co. shows a rise of only 
Sc per share. 

Durham Hosiery 7% preferred has 
‘een in active demand for several 
eeks at prices ranging from 44 to 
712 per share. Dunean Mills 7% 
preferred has been changing hands at 
par, which is a rise of $10 per share 
ver the low period last year. 

In the common stock group, stocks 
‘hanging hands during the week in- 
‘uded American Yarn & Processing 
0, China Grove, Dunean, Gaffney, 
Newberry and Ranlo, the latter be- 
ing offered rather freely around $140. 
Financial statements for the period 
ended Sept. 30, 1927, have been as a 
‘we up to expectations, and in a few 
aseS even better, which accounts for 
me of the recent activity in the 
mmon shares. 


‘ilk Stocks on N.Y. Exchange 


(Week ending Nov. 1) 





mee Stock Sales High Low Last 
at ee lding-Heminway 1,300 22 21% 21% 
2 1 tury Ribbon ..... 500 13° 12% 12% 
1s Kayser ...... 4,800 5854 5514 56% 
‘2 R. Mallinson.... 1,400 15% 15% 15% 

‘s S ROG ccccnccce 900 94 8 8 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 
(\Veek ending Nov. 1) 
Sales High Low Last 


LAS a 4,100 94 88 88% 
i ace ae 600 35 34% 35 
FOR ids cucias 28,300 14% 12 13% 





ee bwancowses 1,150 305 296 296 
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Spotty Situation in New England 





Merrimack an Exceptionally Bright Spot— 
Some Increase in Discriminating Buying 


Boston, Nov. 2. 

HE declaration by the Merrimack 

Mig. Co., Lowell, Mass., of a 
quarterly dividend on the common 
stock of $2.50 a share, payable Dec. 
I to stock of record Nov. 1, appar- 
ently places that issue firmly on a $10 
annual basis, and is the brightest spot 
of the week in a very spotty market 
for New England textile shares. If 
transactions of last week were to be 
accepted as accurately reflecting gen- 
eral investment opinion of textile 
stocks, the outlook would be gloomy 
indeed, for the majority of both 
private and public sales recorded de- 
clines, several of them being of con- 
siderable magnitude. 

Reports of transactions this week 
are more encouraging and seem to in- 
dicate that the general slump in securi- 
ties last week was reflected by textile 
stocks, in spite of the fact that the 
majority of the latter had enjoyed 
no prior advance and were still avail- 
able at or close to bottom prices of 
the year. With the partial recovery 
in other classes of securities, and 
with most of the latter selling close 
to peak prices of the year, renewed 
attention is being given to high grade 
textile stocks, and where the buying 


is of a discriminating character 
should ultimately prove _ profitable. 
The values of most of the stocks 


listed on the local exchange appear 
to be fairly well stablized, most of 
the changes during the week being 
only fractional. An exception must 
be made of American Woolen pre- 
ferred which is down 2% points, and 
of Bigelow-Hartford common which 
is up 4% points. Many of the sales 
at today’s auctions were of a liqui- 
dating character, as has been the case 
for a number of weeks, but among the 
transactions were a number of stocks 
of well-established mills that remain 
firm at recent quotations. 


Increased Merrimack Dividend 


The quarterly dividend of $2.50 a 
share to be paid by Merrimack Mfg. 
Co. to its stockholders Dec. 1 rep- 
resents the second increase on this 
stock this year, the rate having been 
advanced to $2 a share in the third 
quarter, and prior to that dividends 
of $1.75 quarterly had been paid 
since the beginning of 1924. In 1923 
total dividends of $6.25 were paid and 
in 1922 they aggregated $6. Earn- 
ings per share on the common for the 
four years of 1923 to 1926 inclusive 
aggregated $41.69, or in excess of $10 
annually. This record is thrown into 
bolder relief by the vicissitudes of 
all other Lowell cotton mills, except- 


ing the Boott, which company has also 
made an enviable record. The posi- 
tion of the Merrimack and the Boott, 
however, compares favorably with 
that of any other mills in New Eng- 
land or in the South. Naturally, so 
successful a showing as that made 
by the Merrimack causes the trade 
to wonder how it was brought about, 
and it is possible that the following 
statement made by Treasurer Ward 
Thoron, during his discussion of cer- 
tain of the technical papers at the 
Boston convention of cotton manufac- 
turers last week, may throw some 
light on the subject: 

“IT have the misfortune of operat- 
ing a mill in Lowell, and I operate it 
at a profit. I have 3,500 looms there 
and keep 1,500 idle because I am not 
willing to operate them at a loss. But 
I do not spoil my market. I hold 
my cloth. I do not sell it simply be- 
cause I have made it; I hold it until 
the market wants it, and then I get my 
price for it. And if everybody else 
followed that and not 
afraid to have a few looms idle, in- 
stead of trying through all these 
scientific methods to keep everything 
busy, they would soon get the whole 
situation in proper shape. And I will 
tell you frankly, gentlemen, until you 
make up your mind as a whole only 
to sell goods at a profit, you will not 
remedy the situation. No economies 
that you can put in are going to help 
you if you are going to pass it right 
on to the customer and continue to 
sell goods at a loss. 


process was 


“That is one point I want to make. 
The second point is this: I am a 
great believer in selling houses. I 
have a selling house and it has done 
well with me. I believe the trouble 
has not been with the selling house; 
it has been with the treasurer. If 
the treasurer is on to his job he 
knows how to use the selling house. 
The treasurer does not know every- 
thing; he cannot know the market. 
It is well for the mill and the treas- 
urer to hire services at a large price 
of intelligent merchants, professional 
merchants, to get their opinion and 
picture of the situation. He does not 
have to follow their advice. He must 
not turn over the mill to them. But 
it is worth money to him and he 
will run his mill infinitely better if 
he can get the outside view of able 
merchants as to the condition of the 
market and suggestions as to how to 
meet those conditions. I think it is 
going to be a sad thing for the in- 
dustry when the selling houses are 
all disposed of. The mill that finally 
hangs to a selling house equipped 
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with able merchants is the mill ¢hat 
is going to succeed. 

“Tl am also a believer in jobbers if 
the jobber will do his business. I 
do business largely with jobbers. I 
consider their advice invaluable. I 
go and chat with them, get their 
views, and that forms part of the 
picture on which I can operate. And 
I think it will be a sad day tor us 
when we abolish all the 
lose that broad picture of the situa- 
tion and put ourselves at the mercy 
of the retailers, who tell us to go 
ahead and produce just as hard as we 
can and sell everything at a loss to 
them so they can make a big profit.” 


jobbers; 


Improved Position of Otis 

The Otis Co., operating cotton mills 
at Ware, Three Rivers and Bonds- 
ville, Mass., and Greenville, N. H., re- 
ports for the year ended September 
30 net earnings, after depreciation 
and other reserves, of $410,405, 
which with a net loss for 
the preceding year of $649,986, includ- 
ing inventory markdown of $212,000. 
Treasurer Henry G. Nichols reports 
in part as follows: 


compares 


“The results are gratifying, but are 
due to unusual 
can not be counted 
occur in future years. Sales 
year were $8,917,981, including sale 
of all underwear 
business as a going concern. Deduc- 
tions, for cost of goods sold, depre- 
ciation, amortization, inventory and 
other reserves (except those 
tioned below), and _= all 
charged, were $8,507,576, 


conditions 
upon to 
for the 


largely 
which 


inventory of the 


men- 
expenses 

7,576, leaving a 
$410,405, from 
been appropriated to 
new 


balance of which 


$200,000 has 
special reserves for 
equipment and other expenses, leav- 
ing $210,405 to be carried to surplus. 


necessary 


“Among the unusual conditions con- 
tributing to the results for the year 
are: 

“(1) During most of the year the 
price of raw material has been low so 
that goods could be profitably sold at 
lower prices than usual. 

“(2) Particularly toward the end 
of the year the raw material market 
was rising. This allowed the com- 
pany to realize considerable apprecia- 
tion on goods sold. 

“(3) During the year the company 
reduced the quantity of its inventory, 
thus realizing a substantial profit on 
goods produced in a previous year. 

“Since these conditions cannot be 
counted upon to continue, the com- 
pany is faced with the same funda- 
mental problems which have existed 
for some time. Many lines are in di- 
rect competition with southern mills 
which are in a position to manufacture 
at lower costs. 

“Assessed valuation of all the com- 
pany’s mill buildings and tenements 
is still far too high, even though sub- 
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2000 stitches per minute! 


This pace is easily attained with the 
Dinsmore No. 6 Power Circular Sew- 
ing Machine, an improved type of an 
~ style but most popular machine. 
The high speed of this machine makes 
; one of the fastest piece end sewers 
on the market. 

All gears on this machine 
cut and the table lathe 
solid blanks. 

In sewing, the cloth is fastened to 
adjustable points on the rim of the ma- 


are machine 
turned from 


chine. When the rim _ revolves, the 
cloth is carried through the sewing 
head, sewing as it passes through. 


An automatic 





stripping attachment re 


como raidiic——— moves the cloth from the adjustable 
SOLID, . ; 
——thinee points alter sewing. 
Our complete line is fully described in 
our catalog, copy of which will be sent 


you on request. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO., Salem, Mass. 





CONSULTANT 


on 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 


Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


Materials, 


JAMES W. COX, JR. 
New York City 





| 320 Broadway 


"WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 


ranization has been engaged in the 


years this org 
through 


Letra welt al conditions in industrial plants, 
and industrial operations. 
this with the effectiveness 


and experienc © 


For 
work of improving 
study 
equipped to 


knowledge 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


over twenty 


the systemati of machines 
It is still 
resulting from 


render service 


DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. 


Engineers 


~~ NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - » MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 





W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and Superin- Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports on Mill 
tendence for Textile Mills, Incustria! properties Power Plants of every _ description 
Plants and Kindred Structures and directions for their economy o: operation. 


Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Federal Engineering Company 


Architectural Engineers 
Design 
Textile 
318 Stephenson Building 


and Superintendence for 
Mills and Industrial Plants 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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L.F.DOMMERICH &CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 








J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 






23 Thomas Street 





Tue long history of this company 
and its resources, both financial and 


Founded 
1854 


natural reasons why it 
is sought by so many textile mills 
and their agents seeking a FACTOR. 


selling, are 


James Talcott, inc. 
NEW YORK 


225-4th AVENUE 
corner of 18th St. 


W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 


A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, 
SOUTHERN COTTON “MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


Talbot Mills | BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 
50 to 300 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. | 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, Presidenc | 


TONS PRESSURE 
| | Thibets Uniform Cloths | 











With or without 
motor 

Size to suit your 
wor 


Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschect 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. U.S.A 





Telephone Main 3593 _ Established 1854 
OSBY & GREGORY 
A> 2 SMITH & a taal 


ATENTS 


Old South Baiding, Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases- 4 Marks -Copyrights 
Special Attention to Textile Inventions 





_Broadcloths 


Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
New York—Boston 


Velours 








Parks-Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contract: rs 
! Industrial Piping and Air Cond: coming 


Profit by ParkSpray 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Registered Patent Lawyer 
724 Ninth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Victor Building 













Highest references. Best results Py UTY 
Promptness assured HIGH CLIMATE” 
Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registered Fitchburg Boston Charhotte 
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Financial—Continued | 
stantial relief in the tax burden at and it is expected that the annual | 
\\'are, Mass. has been granted. statement will show interest on the | 
“There is as yet no indication of bonds earned. 
relief fro in Massachu- : 
relief from the burden i or Boston Stock Auctions 
setts due to restriction of working " ‘ : : at 
eee ‘Il The following sales of textile shares 
Lo a de at Wednesday’s auction 
. w z sday’s < S: 
“At the last meeting of stockholders beh =e fos — yk Be 
on Jan. 5, 1927, stockholders gave au- 20 Ludlow . 1904-180 — 1 | 
> oe 1 Lyma 1) 1644 — 
thority to the directors to sell or close 2 Antinston pr — 
down certain plants and to acquire an *7 Fairhaven, pfd- 100 3M xn 
interest in a southern plant. While  « Esmona, pta 100 100% \NY can make schedules of buildings and ma- 
60 Hill 100 «14-12% — 7% 2 
the directors intend to make every 25 Pepperell 100 110-1094 + % chinery, apply costs and depreciation at given 
effort to continue the company’s oper- *\) Manomet = ee ad , 1 d het] | hese 
ss a ke Ha oO oole th} 34 + 2 - sce May? ee f > , > » rec ~ - > 
tions in the North on .a profitable 15 Piymouth Cordage 7s ma 1% rates; but few can decide whether the results obtaine: 
: ° . 10 Parker Mills, cor 2 ‘ . oe a . 
basis, they believe that the establish- 15 West Point : Tr 142 y in this way represent real value, or if factors enter in 
ent of a southern plant may be 16 Lancaster, pfd aot a 1 
ae : I ee 24 Shove 100 12 to affect the value. 
essential and that further action under 10 Merrimack, pfa 100 go + 3% 
é ae oe he . ~ ae 1% Hamilton Mfg 10) 35e : 
the authority given may at any time —, Troy Cotton & Woolen.. 506 mm ig 
 aencenee ?? 9 Chace . ... 100 7 +2% Bidaess : : . : 
be necessary. : rea em ee te ee This organization has made many examinations and 
Appleton Co. Special Meetin . 
PI n C Sp ? 8 836 Total reports on plants with reference to their value, reorgan- 
\t a special meeting of stockhold- aos 
; aa Dividends Declared Se ; ied 
ers of the Appleton Co., operating To ization, or development. 
cotton mills at Lowell, Mass., and . Mill get gg ge ag 
- a = armony J Q1%% Pfd. Nov Oct 2 
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your felt that moving of the plant South N+ ¢ 
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anded ea eee Climax Spinning Co.... 116 122 
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before interest and other expenses ae CO. ase ty 
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provement in business was reported Erwin Cotton Mills so 115... avanna ? eorgia 
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1,517,730. [The management is Imperial Yarn Mills... 91 


The mana Imperial arn MOM Sat | Ran 
feported optimistic regarding opera- [Linford Mills .........--- 110 115 | 


Jennings Cotton Mills 200) 
tion. for the remainder of the year (Continued on page 171) 
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High Quality 


Cotton Yarns 


Combed and Carded 
for Weaving and Knitting 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 


We Specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export’ 


52 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES—product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY—product of Spinners Processing Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bidg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.; 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 
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Controlled Manufacture is responsible 
for the widely recognized fact that 


DIXIE 


Mercerized Yarns 


Excel in Uniformity and Quality 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Spinners and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 
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Forrest Mercerizing Co. 


Specialists in 





30/1 
40/1 
50/1 


zr Super Quality 
--, Plaiting and 








Licensed under th 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


“It floats off the cone” 


| Try a Sample Case—Increases Production 








Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 
Forrest Bldg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
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D°Olier Appointed Agent for 
John Ferguson & Co., Ltd. 


Franklin D’Olier & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Providence and Chicago, have 
been appointed United States repre- 
sentatives for John Ferguson & Co., 
Ltd., Manchester, England, doublers. 
The latter concern owns and sells 
products of Carrington Mills Co., Ltd., 
Leigh and Stockport, Mayall & 
Massey, Ltd., Woodley and John 
Ferguson & Co., Ltd., Nottingham. 





Mather with Philadelphia Cot- 
ton Yarn Co. 


John B. Mather, well known for 
many years in the Philadelphia mar- 
ket, has become associated with the 
Philadelphia Cotton Yarn Co., 135 
S. Second St., Philadelphia, and will 
assist in covering the trade for them. 


Boyce & Co., in New Phila. 
Offices 


C. A. Boyce & Co., Boston, recently 
opened offices in Philadelphia, to be 
under the supervision of Warner M. 
Buck. New offices are located at 100 
Chestnut St. 


Yarn Selling Method Criticised 


Price Irregularities Due Largely 


to Various 


ROBABLY the lack of interest on 

the part of the buyer which seems 
to be general throughout the yarn mar- 
ket, is responsible for reports regard- 
ing irregularities in price. There are 
certainly enough of these, notwith- 
standing the fact that the majority of 
spinners are maintaining their quota- 
tions. An absence of demand, such as 
marks the present situation, always oc- 
casions rumors of prices being cut, if 
not actual transactions, at levels which 
seem unwarranted to the spinner. 


Character of Irregularities 

Were it not for the agreement which 
exists between the spinners and yarn 
merchants, it is probable the market 
would be in a demoralized condition, 
for it would afford an opportunity for 
dealers with stocks on hand to trade at 
prices considerably below anything the 
spinner would accept. Today, for the 
most part, differences in price result 
from the various methods of selling 


yarn. For instance, a commission 


Types 


of Sellers 


house will quote a price based on the 
spinner’s figures; another somewhat 
lower figure may made the 
broker, and even a lower level may be 
established by the direct seller. These 
varying prices make for uncertainty as 
far as the buyer is concerned almost 
equal in its intensity to the condition 
which existed when commissions were 
being split and stock was owned by 
the dealer on which he was free to 
quote any price that would permit him 
to get out whole. 


be by 


Reported Infractions 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
market, generally, is adhering to the 
Code of Practices which is regarded 
as the rule of conduct in the trade, 
there are certain damaging reports 
which seem to have in fact 
regarding the conduct of business in 
certain quarters. It is true these are 
the exception and the general run of 
business is on a higher plane and more 
satisfactory to all than 


a basis 


concerned 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—(Average Quality) 


Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to 


quality 


Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 





GAS ck ecere oreo ce SS US. | ee eee 7 —37% 
MN ko edo ela Bitnie.s ws Ree — —34 I as aa Sinaia Bibs aie, OTe — —39 
9 Ree: Oe IE... once es acne ven 40 —4] 
EEO Ba aitaw Gwen ssa ousnar — —35 EE ee ere — —43 
BIO Sata ian ap cd asetan 0 imine Sha 35144—36 a aeons. .059 wee — ‘—852 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 
OO sen ecenawienseaneae NE ES iirc oinis wc cee se owies 41 41% 
i cass oh ca deieas a I RM goo osx can aeneey. 4214—43 
LO EE ey rrr — —35 ME ee ete eee 48 —49 
Ee acne Fook chopra 351%4—36 RNS Ss cic ich sc wail eee SMe 
OR cis sot. 9 re tla i 9 a — —36% 40s-2 High breakage..... 55 —5d7 
SEES Ee ere Bi ee ee NE 8s ese scoot eee aeles ee — —65 
| BSS eee 3014—40% 608-2 .. 1. cc cccccccccces — —75 
Single Warps 

cc, RD SES et eee ee Ie —_ ae Oder POPC EE eee eT re — —40 
ee hors wie stirs Sod ors ae wee — —s35 MEN ntu a oh coi Hels ARR ES 4014—41 
MMMM Salis a-cere cm agi tea eae — —36 SE ct arerik a week at a ene — —43 
l6s — —36% 40s 52 53 
a cre enienwthicictd cara tse 3 -- 37 

DO x. see ewem eae ee ~ Ser —e eG ea ark eRe 40 —4]l 
OG ance a ana eee ewe 34144—35 26s-2 4114—42 
123-2 ..35 —3514 308-2 or 43 —43%4 
Ra i a So hee a eo 36 —36% 40s-2 ordinary eee DO —B652 
SPE aps es ee ons oa ots Ee, er erora are — —65 

MM abe cuca anaes 371%4—38% 60s-2 biden ee 

8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 30- 31; white, 33-34. 


Hosiery Cones (Frame eyne) 


22 . .3614—37 


Midd, Saiee oe inte eee — —33% 29s (silver Jaeger ) 12.22.38 —38%% 
BBN Ds clots eee oo — —34 MR sir akers cat he ot Oe ee 
MO eee oi a Ae a ow I ee cc bes an cen ee 
RM A eesare weeee cece ee B85 30s tying in.............39%2—40% 
DR rr ch ctauticti aia erki ee inca — —35% 30s extra quality........ 4214,—43 
DIA tains ata tah a aah ee aon a on - —36 Ne se aes Gee's vdeo ee me 
Ceoindl: Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 

RE Annas venudeeeatye —é RRO ie 69 —7l1 
3-2 ee —55 eG nan dns ee ate in eas x 77 —79 
ET 70s-2 8714—90 
2 ae Re ee yrs Tee ee 58 —60 ST eae aaa eeaes 7T%—1 00 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Nov. 2. 
see page 151. 


ed. For New York spot prices, see 





page 149. For staple cotton prices, 


would have been possible under similar 

without the controlling 
the Agreement. Neverthe- 
less, these reports indicate the acute- 


conditions 


force of 


ness of the situation and the dire 
necessity which confronts both the 
spinner and the seller of yarn. As an 


illustration, it is said that a yarn house 
is reported to have at least 100,000 lbs. 
of yarn in a particular market compre- 
hending of numbers 
from which immediate shipment can 
be made. 


a wide range 
Of course, it may be possi- 
ble that this yarn was bought before 
the agreement went into effect; but 
considering the size of the stock and 
the variety of counts involved, it must 
be addmitted that the evidence 
against the yarn house and in favor of 
the supposition that a certain amount 
of this yarn, at least, has been bought 
for the dealer’s account within a 
comparatively short time. We are 
not prepared to state that this yarn 
purchased as indicated, for it 
may be that the story emanated from 
not entirely disinterested; 
but it seems to have the ear marks of 
actual facts behind it. 

In another instance, a 


page 


is 


was 


a source 


yarn house 


(Continued on 170) 


Singles 
(RE NE ne ee - ee 53 
14s aa Re aes oA, aed nee ee ae Palais —44 38s 57 58 
MN Sess ba talon carci idee Re). MOS «bce acct ew mane D8 59 
Bs 0:5. ved acidcbwaea aaa” —45 RRs aie eng aca bre a ate wok elation 70 —72 
Bee 3% ate es 46 Gio 6 eae tad wewh we enas 78 —80 
I iin i Gk a 0.05yeri-ale ah Ra ee 18, 70s 90 ~92 
28s .. . eer De <a ions neha: Kelacw ak wos 9S 1 00 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
NS aiacs eas a ee eae 68 —70 Ee 6 waa ara ele elaed ee 1 20—1 22 
308-2 70 —72 Singles 
SO Ee ee er eee 74 —76 res. sae cnn Ha ened erate watma wd - —1l1 00 
eee ..16 —T78 NAS (0s 2 a ow ions aiciaual en kia _- -1 03 
MN ag eGo ered 65s Go wan 82 —84 Doo Sco ond Gls ian a ena ie — —1l 08 
50s-2 ..85 —87 GaSe ds ake eeee ows - 1 18 
EN ss knew enas meee 95 —97 ES nner — —l1 32 
PM Ssigaiutinie ORER Ke 5 Gees: Ge, Godse cere witeine «vies = ~1 65 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
10s ..of —38 48 —49 eS date Sd 41 —42 57 —58 
BOG Niaccaoaan 38 —39 50 —5l Re wae as 43 —44 60 —62 
Re cwaieaa 38144—3914 51 —52 WO d iavelitess's 49 —5l 64 —66 
DO Ts tw wceea 39 —40 52 —53 40s 53 —55 67 —70 
20s ..39%—40% 54 —55 50s ........ oo 75 —80 
SOs Sew wuts 40 —4l 56 —57 on ee _- — 85 —90 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
BOE Si amewiiw vee neuen ee SU Rs orl Baa ea lant 68 —70 
I cece ekki a wratinmimees 56 —a5S8 WO SS cue uaem dears 75 —80 
IN cig as oak heat Ma Ree ant aie 58 —60 Ee hid thet ¥ Brewin 85 —90 
BE Neve vcenehaes ends 60 —62 Ov ahcsca'gl ashe italia dc hiats 95 —1 00 
NR alas di aisvi'en acaba aiaracel 65 —67 SE Sa shi eis: Madmosaet 1 10—1 15 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Best 
24s ..66 — 71 —72 88 93 
esterday 68 —70 74 —75 91 95 
SNS. sats wie ees 70 —72 76 —i77 93 98 
Wiss suse ae 75 —77 81 —82 98 1 02 
eee 80 —82 86 —87 1 03 1 08 
ee 85 —87 91 —92 1 08 1 13 
60s .95 —97 1 O01—1 02 118 1 25 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Whitman Co. Yarn Changes 





Not to Merchandise Southern Yarns 
-New Selling House Forming 

[t is announced from Boston that 
the William Whitman Co., Inc., will 
discontinue at the end of the year the 
sale of southern cotton yarns other 
than the product of the mill in which 
the company is financially interested 
and for which it has acted as sole sell- 
ing agents. In other words, the Whit- 
man company will confine its yarn ac- 
tivities to the sale of combed yarn 
made in its own New England mills 
and to such carded yarn as is pro- 
duced by the plants controlled by the 
company. 

It is also announced that George H. 
Waterman, connected for 25 years 
with the Whitman company and one 
of its vice-presidents and directors, 
in charge of the Cotton Yarn Depart- 
ment in Boston, will sever his connec- 
tion with the house at the end of the 
year and will establish a yarn selling 
business. It is rumored that with him 
will be associated H. A. Currier, man- 
ager for a number of years of the 
company’s yarn sales in New York and 
also director of the William Whitman 
Co.; as well as Edwin T. Witherbee. 
in charge of the Philadelphia office of 
the Whitman company. Rumors indi 
cate that Mr. Currier may be in 
charge of sales at the New York office 
of the new corporation and Mr. 
Witherbee may act in an executive 
capacity. The main headquarters ot 
the new firm will be at 78 Chauncy 
St., Boston, with offices in New York, 
Philadelphia and Charlotte. Details as 
to the style of the company, offices, 
etc., will be made public at an early 
date. 

S. B. Terry will remain with the 
Whitman organization at the New 
York office, handling the yarn prod- 
uct of the company’s own mills. 


J. A. Shulman, Ine., Sueceeds 
Besser & Shulman 

Joseph Shulman has taken over as 
of Nov. 1 the interests formerly held 
by A. Besser in Besser & Shulman, 
Inc. The corporation has changed its 
name to J. A. Shulman, Inc. Under 
its new name the same class of busi- 
ness will be continued at 373 Fourth 
\ve., N. Y., the old address. This 
company has specialized for the last 
two years on the supplying of cotton 
yarns to the silk weaving trade. 


Johnston Mills Co., to Rep- 
resent Watts Spinning Co. 

he Johnston Mills Co., Charlotte, 
\. ©., Philadelphia, New York, etc., 
has been appointed exclusive selling 
agents for the Watts Spinning Co.., 
Point, N. C., making combed 
Peeler yarns, in 48s and 50s, single 
ply, specializing on mercerizing 
Warps. 


lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., have 


dis ontinued, insuring their employees 
uicer the group policy form but have 
gen the employees affected an oppor- 
tu to take over the policies. 


Yarn Prices at Chattanooga Are 
Firm 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Yarn prices 
remained firm here during the week 
ending Oct. 29, according to local 
varn brokers. Silk was reported as a 
little weak, although thrown silk was 
still being quoted at about $5.50. 
While there was no heavy buying 
during the week the situation was 
reported as satisfactory since there is 
a large shipment of yarns already 
ordered underway. 

The yarn producers here are find- 
ing enough business to keep. their 
plants operating at about capacity 
which indicates that there is consider- 
able activity on the part of the 
knitters. 

Tens in the carded cones are quoted 
at 33 to 34c with 20s at 351% to 36!2¢. 
In the two ply mercerized field the 
basic count of 60s is being quoted at 
gsc with 20s at 66c and 8os at $1.20. 
Eighteens in combed singles are listed 
at 44 to 45c with 7os at 90 to 95c. 


Hosiery Yarn Weakens 


Carded Yarn Stocks Accumulating 
—Combed Yarns also Weaker 
Boston.— The increased strength 

of the cotton futures market has not 

stimulated demand for yarns, or been 
of sufficient influence to offset cer 
tain factors of weakness that have 
developed in the yarn market, notably 
the accumulation of stocks of medium 
and coarse count carded yarns, and 
the efforts made to move these stocks 
at the expense of prices. New busi 
ness booked by the majority of spin- 
ners during the last three months has 
been of sub-normal character, and 
although unfilled orders have been 
steadily shrinking most spinners have 
been pushing production to the limit. 
It was only during the last two weeks 
that the situation became acute, and 
even now there is no general pressure 
to move stocks at the expense of 
prices, but with demand so slow it 
needs only a few weak-kneed sellers 
to set the price pace of the market. 
The carded hosiery varn division 
of the market is the weakest with cut 
prices encouraging users to wait for 
still lower figures. 
port sales on a basis of 32%4c for TOs 
cones, and with 32c the bottom and 
33c the top for varns of average qual- 
ity of this number i 


Local dealers re- 


lor 30s tving-in 
varns sales are reported within a 
range of 38c to 39c and 30s of extra 
quality are reported available at 41 to 
to 42c. 
relatively a little stronger than hosiery 
yarns although it is reported difficult 


to secure better than i basis of a7 Cc 


Carded weaving varns are 


for 20s-2 warps of average quality, 
the range on these being reported at 
3a7c to 38e. 

Combed Yarns Also Weak 


Demand for mercerized 


and fine-count carded varns is no more 


combed, 


active than for coarse carded yarns, 
and prices continue to tend in the 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and pli 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS " 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 

















VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


1518 Walnut Street, 


Sole Representative 





Philadelphia, Pa. 










Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Yer 
™ Ny 
Cotton var 
Yarns 
of Quality ALL of COLUMBUS, GA. 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 








BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 


Mansfield, England 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 
YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 














FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 
















TILLINGHAST - STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Room 922, Webster Bldg., 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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COTTON YARNS 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 
for 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 
Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80's 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N.C. 
Single Mercerized Yarns 
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TJ. PORTER & SONS. TE re ———__. vi 
Mi SPINNING CO. i 


Mount ne N. C. 


LINEN ‘YARNS 


FOR 


HOSIERY 


AND 


38s & 40s All Plies and Descriptions 
WEAVING 
The high and uniform quality of these yarns 
is a result of eternal vigilance in every step 
from raw material to finished yarn. 














119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES ores ee 











Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 


or fy: A Jame s-e- 

SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER aon »00 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 
‘GEN: SALES MGR: 

450 FOURTH HVE “NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND 3930+ 31°32 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


buyer’s favor. With the exception of 

few staple counts there is little evi- 
dence of stock accumulation in this 
part of the market, but unfilled orders 
are steadily decreasing and spinners 
are showing increased anxiety for 
business, with the result that the num- 
ber of spinners offering price con- 
cessions is increasing. Spinners are 
unable to secure price concessions on 


staple cottons that warrant the con- 
cessions that are being offered on 
yarns, and there is little evidence that 
many spinners now have any consid- 
erable quantity of cheap cotton car- 
ried forward from last season. Mer- 
cerizing warps and single combed 
varns show the greatest price weak- 
ness, the decline from recent high 
prices being about 5c a pound. 


Phila. Mills Not Buying Ahead 


Trading. on Quick Delivery 
Basis—Prices Fairly Steady 


PHILADELPHIA. 
LTHOUGH there is a fair vol- 
ume of business being placed, 
trading has become less active as com- 
pared with the last week of October. 
The market has the appearance of be- 
ing quiet mainly because of the ab- 
sence of large sized sales and the lack 
of forward contracting. Bulk of 
orders placed during the last two 
weeks have been of a spot variety, 
small to medium sized lots being in- 
volved. Manufacturers are buying 
only as goods orders require addi- 
tional yarns, speculation or buying in 
advance of goods requirements being 
conspicuous by its absence. Such a 
situation is shown in reports from 
carded yarn spinners which indicate 
they have not more than four weeks 
business ahead as an average. Orders 
call for quick delivery either from 
dealers, local stocks or to come from 
spinner within a short time. - Manu- 
facturers will not anticipate needs as 
they find it possible to secure quick 
shipments from either source and they 
feel they may secure lower prices on 
future purchases. 
Dealers’ Stocks Smaller 
Stocks of yarns in dealers’ hands 
have decreased during recent weeks, 
one of the largest concerns here stat- 
ing their stocks have decreased one- 
half within the last month and are 
smaller than they have averaged for 
several years. Others report a similar 
condition. From the dealers’ stand- 
point this may have been done because 
of the operation of the new code of 
carded yarn trade practices which for- 
bids the carrying of stocks by member 
dealers after Oct. 1. This clause has 
been interpreted to mean that yarn 
stocks carried in Philadelphia should 
be on a consigned basis. In other 
words the varn carried in stock is 
owned by the spinner until sold by the 
dealer and completely under the con- 
trol of spinner. The dealer in theory 
sells this from stock at spinners’ ideas 
oft price but in reality this is working 
in a satisfactory manner, spinners 
usually allowing the dealer a certain 
sunt of leeway in what price this 
Stock is sold. From the manufactur- 
ers’ standpoint they find little differ- 
ence between stock yarns carried now 
an! before the code went into effect, 
beng able to obtain as quick delivery 
as before and find as wide a range of 
counts carried as before Oct. 1. 
\lanufacturers are willing to pay 


slightly higher prices for yarns to be 
shipped from dealers’ stocks or for 
yarn to be shipped quickly from the 
spinner than they will pay for future 
delivery. Usually the reverse is true 
and there are several who have com- 
plained that yarns carried in stock 
should always command a premium 
due to the extra charges the spinners 
or dealer is forced to bear in carrying 
spot or stock yarns. Although spin- 
ners prefer to have a larger volume of 
forward business on their books than 
at present, many of them are refusing 
to accept orders calling for deliveries 
after the first of the year, believing it 
would be unwise for them to tie their 
production or a large part of it up 
that far ahead. While spinners havea 
margin of profit, according to many in 
the trade, this is not large enough 
based upon current prices of cotton 
and yarns to make it attractive for 
them to sell their production far 
ahead, even where this may be pos- 
sible. 
Spinners Quickly Affected 

These factors, the absence of large 
stocks carried by local dealers and 
lack of forward contracting by a ma- 
jority of manufacturers together with 
the fact speculation by dealers has also 
practically stopped, all tend to make 
the yarn market, and spinners them- 
selves, feel the effects of improvements 
or changes in goods markets almost 
as quickly as manufacturers them- 
selves. Before the code of trade prac- 
tices for yarn trade became effective 
certain yarn concerns here made a 
practice of speculating in yarns, buy- 
ing when the market was dull and 
manufacturers inactive. As a result 
spinners frequently received large 
orders even though goods markets 
were quiet. This is not being done at 
present under the code and spinners 
are feeling the effects of changes in 
manufacturing demand much more 
quickly than before, there being no 
purchases by speculative yarn houses 
to take up this slackening of interest 
by mills. This situation is also more 
apparent when manufacturers buy for 
immediate needs only as at present, 
and a less active demand for goods 
will quickly be reflected by trading 
with spinners. 

Prices of carded and combed yarns 
have changed little during the week, 
the latter being less firm than carded, 
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of Quality 


Sometimes we lose a big order. 


Customer’ says, to’ meet 
competition he can’t afford 


to pay the slight difference 
for CANNON QUALITY. 


But invariably his business 
returns to us in greater volume 
than before, which means but 
one thing: 


Cheaper yarn does not 
necessarily lower the 


cost of the finished 
product. 


ww 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— a 
SINGLE Mercerized Ree 4 Yarn for Splicing 


Ca 
ey and Plaiting 











Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Harriet— 
Henderson 


Two names that are the equivalent 


Switching 


With some folks it’s a habit. They 














change continually from one source of HH WH of sterling in yarn buying. Among 
supply to another — and wonder why |) a host of mill men these are more 
profits seem backward. . . . ANN ‘ 

. : OT iad than just names. They are repre- 
In buying yarn, for instance, it’s poor WW , . , 
business to keep switching around. HH sentative of yarns whose quality is 
Try National Yarns—and you'll see Wa consistently high. 
why so many weavers and knitters A 
never change! Write for working |} 6s to 30s — Single and Ply 
samples. oy A Skeins, Cones, Tubes, Ball and Chain Warps 


for KNITTING and WEAVING 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 
Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. |/ | | Henderson, N. C. 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 


HARRIET COTTON MILLS 
HENDERSON COTTON MILLS 


Selling Agents 
MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 


i iit MT: John F. Trainor Co., Inc. 
Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. Hi | 17 E. 42nd St. New York 


M. A. Henderson Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 
166 W. Jackson Blvd Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building PUVCU UO e ° 

Philadelphia, Pa Fall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. 7 : Winthrop Mincher Troy, N. 7. 
Stewart McConaghy 06. Ss. Hawes & Bro. Edward Shultz, Sess 
6908 Cresheim Road 712 North Sth St. - \ 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


spinners being in need of additional 
combed business and therefore more 
willing to compromise on price where 
large quantities are involved. The 
easier trend in combed yarns has been 
accelerated by the long staple cotton 
situation during recent weeks. Spin- 
ners quote ordinary quality 20s-2 
warps at 38c while sales here have 
been made from 37c to 38c for this 
grade and 39c for qualities suitable 
for plush purposes. Demand for 20s-2 
and coarser numbers has been more 
active than for 30s-2 warps, the latter 
being quoted at 43c and sales reported 
half cent under that figure.  -Fair 
sized sales of 40s-2 have been feported 
at soc to 50!4c for ordinary and 55c¢ 
for high break quality. There is small 
interest in carded knitting yarns, 
average grades being quoted by spin- 
ners at 34'%c for 10s, while extra- 
carded for underwear is held at 42™%c 
fer 30s and higher, last sales of im- 
portance being made at 42c level. 
Mercerized Yarns Quiet 

New business in mercerized yarns 
is of unimportant size. Specifications 
on old contracts are being made more 
actively than heretofore and this trend 
may improve mercerizers’ position 
which had become unfavorable. They 
had a large volume of business in 
hand, most of which was taken at 
prices considerably under the current 
range ; manufacturers were not 
taking delivery of this yarn. Demand 
from manufacturers of infant’s wear 
has improved and is now fair; sales of 
mercerized to seamless and full-fash- 
ioned mills are small. 


vet 


This situation 
is having a definite effect upon the 
gray yarn market and lack of interest 
from mercerizers is one reason why 
i number of combed spinners are in 
need of additional business at present. 





Wastes Soften Slightly 
Consumers Disturbed by Lack of 
Steadiness in Cotton 
Boston.—Prices in the cotton waste 
market are slightly lower. <A _ fair 
business is being done in most classi- 
fications of materials. There seems 
to be no let-up in the call for good 
strips while activity in white threads 
tor breaking up is still a feature. In 
the lower grade materials apart from 
spinr ible fly there is not much doing. 
Stocks are quite sufficient to more 
than meet the demand and this keeps 

the price on a rather low basis. 
_ The downward movement in cotton 
ias disturbed consuming sentiment. 


Tl are lower than they were a 
mo ago but are difficult to quote. 
Said a large house early in the week: 
‘We cannot say where prices really 
are til we meet some one who wants 
to | One of the large New Eng- 
and mills has asked for bids on the 


4pproximate 1928 production of 


mn ls. Some of the items are as 
Tol 355,000 pounds colored 
Spo 118,000 pounds white spooler ; 
205 pounds colored slasher; 
25,00 pounds white slasher. Reports 
are : 


ning in from the South of ex- 


cepticnally high prices being paid for 


wastes on new contracts. The mills | 
are evidently in a hurry to close their 
contracts. Unusual prices are usually 
reported early in the season, but 
usually being for certain grades made 
by a particular mill are not a fair 
criterion of the value of the average | 
run of mill wastes. 
Holders of material 
ticularly disturbed. them 
refuse to make concessions based upon 
the recent decline in staple believing 
that in the near future there will be 
some strong come-back in the price 
of cotton. Exports of cotton waste 
from Boston for the month of August 
were quite large totalling in all 
1,917,000 pounds. The largest amount 
of 1,110,000 pounds went to Great 
Britain at an average value of 14.7¢ 
per pound. There arrived recently 
from Kobe 250 bales of thread waste 


not 
Some of 


are 


consigned to two well known local 
exchange houses. The thread situa 


tiow is still very strong and in general 
supplies are inadequate to meet the 
machining and breaking-up demand. 
So long as this situation continues 
this class of materials will continue 
to show a rising tendency whatever 
be the fluctuations in cotton from day 
to day or from week to week. 


Current Quotations 


a eee 18144—19¢. 
PCGIE GETING. 6.06 6k cw eciccee 17 —17'%e 
Egyptain comber ........ 16 16 bac 
Choice willowed fly........ 7% Re 
Choice willowed picker Hy tic 
re ; ; 18 1% 
Linters (mill run) ..... 5 — 6 
Spoolers (single) ......... 134%4—144¢ 
Fine White 15 


ee 15 
To Dye and Finish Yarns 


New Department for Southern 
Mercerizing Co. 


The Southern Mercerizing Co., 
Tryon, N. C., has installed a com- | 
pletely equipped department for the | 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing of 
cotton, rayon and silk yarns. Al 
though the company has dyed and 


finished cotton yarns in the past, this 
phase of its operations is being ex 
tended and in addition, the processing 
of rayon and silk 
feature. 

F. H. Upham, recently of Philadel 
phia, has become associated with the 
Southern Mercerizing Co., and will 
have supervision over this department. 
Mr. Upham has had more than 30 
years experience in the dyeing and 
finishing of yarns. ; 

The equipment for this work 
already been bought and _ installed. 
It is felt that this broadening of the 
company’s activities fits in very well 
with its main function, namely the 
mercerizing of singles yarn. 

In addition to the improvements 
made in recent years in the plant of 
the Southern Mercerizing Co., as 
mentioned in these columns, 


yarns is a 


new 


has 


the com- 


pany has recently installed a steam 
plant to generate its own power. Its 
former steam plant was merely for 


the production of process 
steam as it 
power. 


and heating | 
bought its 
The building has been en 
larged and the equipment now con- | 
; Babcock & Wilcox 


originally 


sists otf two 


boilers. 


par- | 
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J BJAMIESON COMPANY 





LAVONIA MFG. CO. 


LAVONIA, GA. 


COLORED and NOVELTY YARNS 


RATINE YARNS 
FANCY TWISTS 


Represented by 


L. P. MULLER & CO. 


Philadelphia 











MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS For Woolen Mills 


a Specialty 5 


Colors, Bleached 
Chain Warps 
WE SELL 
DIRECT 








Gale mcg od 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA 














-_INDUSTRIALYARN ConPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS- Knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 


| O. S. HAWES & BRO. 











FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARN 


ALL FORMS 
AND NUMBERS 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, <a 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA EW YORK 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO, W!XPSOR LOcKs, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS, dicate 
NOVELTY YAFNS £evely Sauretnt COTTON WARPS 8h.010*tri_ “ube 


Spirals in 
Wool, Wersted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 








ORSWELL MILLS 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
















EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural— Bleached—Ceolors 


MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 





DOUBLE 

























Copyright, 1921. by A Y. & FP. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING Co. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 















Mercerizers 
Bleachers 
Spinners 


High Grade Combed 
and 


Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 


Capacity 200,000 pounds 
of mercerized yarn a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production 





Sales Representatives 





H. B. ROBIE HAROLD W. O'LEARY COMPANY 
93 Worth St., New York City 52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
E. L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
DAVID WHITEHURST LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. Leuisville, Ky. 










G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
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MANAGER 
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SALES COMPANY | 
CARDED-COMBED-MERCERIZED | 
COTTON YARNS | 
ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE i 
ae TRADE | 


CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. : 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNINC COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 












NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 
456 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


H. Gray Dolliver, Sales Mgr. Phone: Ashland 4342 


High-grade Karded Peeler Yarns, 12’s to 40’s—Skeins, 
Cones or Warps. Reverse Thread Yarns, 30’s to 36’s, 
two and three ply—Skeins or Cones. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


1035 Drexel Bldg. 36 ——. Place 
Lombard 5932 Gaspee 2218 





DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. 


COTTON YARNS 
Combed Carded Mercerized 


Representatives 


Philadelphia Chattanooga Statesville, N. C. 
CAMERON & PFINGST R. D. McDONALD D. F. WALLACE 
308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. Jenkins Bldg. 





COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 
Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 
E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 













WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine ‘otter, Yorn, and. Warps 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
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COTTON 


‘Coen Traders Waiting Report 





Next Wednesday's Crop Figures 
Expected to Show Little Change 


HERE has not been much change 

in the cotton market during the 
week and the volume of business has 
been moderate so far as futures are 
concerned. The tendency, apparently, 
was to even up commitments, in 
preparation for the Government re- 
ports which are scheduled for publi- 
cation next Wednesday, showing the 
amount of cotton ginned prior to 
Nov. 1, and the indicated crop on that 
date. This process was reflected by 
a fairly well divided business, sug- 


view of the outlook, ranging from 
2,620,000 to 12,660,000 bales. <A 
third report appeared later making it 
12,298,000 bales, but this showed a 
slight increase for the month in the 
figures of this particular authority. 
The bullish view of the crop has been 
promoted by many reports that a large 
percentage of the crop has been picked 
and ginned, and it is likely that local 
traders will compare the ginning re- 
port of the Census Bureau next week 
with the percentages ginned in the 


Investigate 
Quissett 
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Many of our best friends have en- 
gesting that the technical position of previous boll weevil years, ranging 


; isted in the ranks of Quissett users 
the market had been much improved from 74.3 to 83.7. liste ion Q self” 
by the heavy liquidation and declines The average percentage of the crop X\ Via the find-out-for-yourse 
of the last two months, and toward ginned prior to Nov. 1 in these three route. A sample lot of yarn—a 


the end of the week rather a steadier 
tone developed. In a measure this 
may have been a mere reflection of 
the improved technical position, but it 
seemed to be accompanied by indica- 
tions of a rather more friendly feel- 
ing toward prices. 

Killing frosts were reported in 
parts of the western belt on Tuesday 
night, or Wednesday morning. In a 
general way, however, the weather 
since early in September has been 
better than the average autumn for 
harvesting and for the development 
of late cotton. The trouble appears 
to have been, in the opinion of many 
local traders, however, that there was 
little possibility of a top crop owing 
to the boll weevil situation and the 
pinion was in evidence that the 
Nov. 1 crop indication was not likely 


boll weevil years was 80.4. On this 
basis a ginning of about 10,140,000 
bales prior to Nov. 9 this year might 
be reconciled with a crop estimate of 
around 12,678,000 bales. Perhaps 
three out of five cotton men in the 
New York market if asked what they 
looked for in a Government crop in- 
dication next week, would say about 
the same as last month. The other 
two would probably be divided be- 
tween a moderate reduction and a 
moderate increase with a_ probability 
that sentiment would lean slightly 
toward the former. Discussion of the 
carryover from last season has con- 
tinued without getting anywhere in 
particular, 

The following table shows Thurs- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 





comparison of  results—does 
trick. 


We shall gladly work with you in 
determining the count and twist of 
yarns best suited for your require- 
ments. Here at Quissett we have a 
wealth of experience to draw on. 
We have cooperated with a host of 


mill men. Write. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 
Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Islands, Peelers, Sake 


larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


spot markets of the country with the 
show an increase over the figures usual comparisons: j 
‘sauetege. Their twootthe . .. “an na on ga AN 
private end-October crop reports to New Orleans... 21.18 21.10 8 12.88 20,015 \ * e Y 
= . . Mobile 20.80 20.75 ay 11.70 230 \ 
make their appearance favored this savannah) 21.17 14012-14385 \ issett Mill ' 
- . New York 21.40 1f 12 1, 6 \ 
Cotton Statistical Data aumwata 21.00 rio tor N 
Augusts 21.04 6 1194 11927 ew Bedford, Mass. ( 
(Fluctuations of Futures) gg sone : oe ee ace el , ) 
Closed For week Closed Net ; ere 9.75 2 y 
Oct. 27 High Low Nov. 2 Change en oy 21 20 : - 4 7 3,5 ys N Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 4 
\ 20.65 20.79 19.97 20.79 +.14 Dallas plana Cs om Oh eet . 3 
I 20.73 21.24 20.05 20.87 +.14 The following differences on and off ay Edward H. Cook, Treas. ) 
anuary -»» 20.82 21.33 20.12 20.92 +.10 ‘ : : : ¢ N 
r, “"" S991 20:89 20:35 20.99 og Middling are given as complied from Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
Maret -» 21.01 21.54 20.29 21.07 +.06 oa . » Naw Wael N 
: + oe oe ee the report received by the New York ; \ (} 
May .. 21.13 21.68 20.42 21.20 +.07 Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades NY 
0 21.06 21.14 20.35 21.14 +.08 : ; SS 
1.00 2184 2099 ses icon marked ** are not deliverable on / 


20.75 20.79 20.05 20.79 +.04 
20.50 21.10 19.80 20.53 +.03 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 





: Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
(Middling) ccna 1.50¢ 1.25 1.25 .90t 1.284 , 
Dilley. Oct 0h ee ee ree Ga .......... 1.25¢ 1.00¢ 100+ 75+ 108+ 
a ee | WI cicessaswas 1.00¢  .75+ .75t = .63t = 734 S 
eee eae uae antares meee arenas Be ss casa towns Ot = .50t =. B0t =. 50t = 49 . 
- 3 Oct : Gisass 20.000 20.42¢ vee US ae 1.00* 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.02%° ) . ) 
- Nov + 20. 75« iene 11.55d 7 on 295° 2.25% 2.00% 200° 2.132° Los 
— y, Nov. 2. 21.40¢ 21.10¢ 11.674 8.G.0.** Be ese 350° 3.50% 3.25% 3.25" 333° 
S Nov. 8. Hue =68he TEE GOD, Lc... eee 4.75° 4.50° 4.25° 4.50° 4 48° XS 3 
pot Fluctuations and Stocks YELLOW TINGED } 
einairh Oe ee 75% .75% 25% 50° 56° NN 
Prices This aie, SUMEE cc chicane 1.00° 1.25% 1.00* 1.00° 1.00° ANY 
crore ama encai) ” . eenaneee 2.25* 2.25% 2.00% 200° 2.05° (a 1 = 
New : . 21.10 »©=- 403,747. —Ss«B9, 289 SL. M.®*........ 3.50° 3.50% 3.25° 3.50* 3.34° } = 
\ a | eee ont in W.....<---. 4.75° 4.75% 4.50° 4.75° 459° Qa) 
108, 213 YELLOW STAINED 4 E 
21.03 180,711 G,M............. 2.00® 2.00° 2.00° 2.00° 1.95° 
21.20 562,945 §.M.®*.......... 2.50° 2.50% 2.50% 250° 2.48° 
7 ae ae WE .. as 3.25* 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.289 
huey 21.08 114,333 BLUE STAINED 
Memy 20.65 293,721 G.M.°........06- 2.00* 2.50% 2.00% 2.00% 2.02" 
8. L 19.50 3153 8.M.°........... 2.75 8.25° 2.75° 2.75° 2.77° 
Hous 20.60 debate Mots scncose.s 3.50* 3.50° 3.75* 3.75° 2.59° 
7 21.30 082 — 
a Roukeea cs 20.38 “erazi * Off middling. t On middling. 
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Don’ t Scrap your 
Flyers 


a — We will salvage 
them for you at a frac- 
tion of the cost of new 





























‘ flyers. We balance, 
repin, polish, regulate 

| slots, put on brass 

—_— | stands, repair worn out 


| parts at bottom of tube 
legs making them 
original size so that 
they will run like new. 
We also sell flyers 
which have been put in 
first-class condition. 











We will gladly give 
you the names of mills 
we have done such 
work for. Write. 





| SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


Charlotte, N.C. 





W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. P. S. Monty, V. Pres. 


W. H. Hutchins, Sec’y. and Ass’t. Treas. 





SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS 


se CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 





—— See cdiso —— 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
| and Mercerizers 
| of Cotton Yarns in 
! Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND ! 
i 











WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS anv NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 




















[i 


i Bla, Tapes, Braids and Bindings 
oy NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 


312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, P2 











| STEVENS PHILA. COTTON YARN Co. 
| YARN CO., Inc. 
86.88 N.Y. 
WorthSt. City 
COTTON YARNS 
| 


LILY MILL & POWER CO 


Combed Rev. Thrd. 24s to 50s 135 S. 2nd St. 9 Renephia 


MELVILLE MFG. CO. 






















Carded 26s to 30s es 
RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Elli FOR PRINT WOR Ks | 

STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 10ot GINGHAM AND 

Carded 268 to 30s 

‘ > 6 lar 
« arde d 248 Se and Measurer —— = 7 by 
PRINCETON MFG. CO. ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon “t. 

8s Carpet Yarn 
ROYALL COTTON MILLS 


Combed 50s to 60s 
STAR THREAD MILLS Cloth Folder Beaeeniet 
H. 6. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS a ae | 
Carded 20s = - . 


Selling Agents for 


\ MULTIPLE ene 
BES 
| Combed a c arded 40s to 120s 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
\ an, 








biidid 








| 
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Cotton—Continued 


Call for Staples Small 


Almost a Scramble However for 
Short Cottons 

EMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 31.— 
Demand for staple cottons is some- 
what better than it was during the 
previous week but is still very small. 
Basis is steadier. Mills are showing 
little interest except at values con- 
siderably lower than is being paid by 
shippers, doubtless against old com- 
mitments. Prices asked, and obtained 
where a sale is made, offer no induce- 
ment to buy for stock, although’ here 
and there a purchase for stock of 
especially desirable cotton when price 
is a secondary consideration, may be 
wade. First hands, banking on a 
mited supply, appear fully confident 
of their position. 

Ginnings in the Yazoo’ Basin 
295,000 bales to Oct. 18, 
many claim, is 75% of the 
crop; the writer gained an altogether 
different impression from a_ recent 
trip over a portion of the delta and is 
of the belief than not more than 60% 
was ginned to Oct. 18 with a strong 
probability that it was considerably 
less. Little cotton below middling is 
figuring in the sales of staples or of 
shorter cottons for the reason that the 
supply is extremely limited up to this 
time. In fact, there is the keenest 
sort of demand for low middling and 
strict low middling in all lengths, 
with such scarcity that shippers are 
having to substitute better grades. 
\s a result these lower grades are 
bringing much better than intrinsic 
differences. Exceptionally favorable 
weather during the harvesting season 
is responsible for the high quality of 
the crop. 


Demand for 


n 
as 
1 
il 


} 
totaled 


which, 


short cottons, both 
here and in the interior, is still very 
active, amounting in some instances 
ilmost to a scramble. Judging from 
the attitude of mills and accepting the 
‘laim of shippers that they are book- 
ing little new business, shippers must 
he suffering severely on basis. Sales 
t the following prices were reported 
luring the week: Middling 1 3/16” 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 
Oct. 29 Oct 


verage F 23 19.52 


Premium Staples 








First Sales from Factors’ Tables at Memphis 
‘ t Middling Prices Steady 
* ~ 23% M24 
(a Mh 
4 : ones 27 @2916 
Current Sales 
For Prev. Week 
week week before 
M l ‘ 28, 775 27,025 23, 80 
F.o.t luded in 
tot 19, 850 22,500 19, 325 
Wor . 169, 500 216,420 156,902 
Men. phis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
. week year before 
Net pts 49,371 31,695 
oe pts 95,975 67,525 
fota Aug. 1 
et 5,459 
Shiy as 896 
hes tl Aug. 1 270, 860 
2 ta ioe 198,529 
‘ner for week 128,192 
Uns tk in hands 
Phis factors 59,500 a 
Iner fer week 7.500 47.630 








” 


500 on December, middling 1% 
24%c, middling and strict middling 


11/16” 210 on December, - strict 
middling 1 1/32” 223¢c strict mid- | 
dling 1” 2iIc, strict low middling 


bright, 21c, middling 15/16” 2034c. 
A delta point reports a sale of strict 
middling 114” at 2934c. 


Staples Continue Dull 


Prices Advance With Futures. But 
Basis Slightly Easier 


Boston, Nov. 2.—Prices of prem 
ium and extra staple cottons have 
hardened almost in proportion with 


the advance in futures, although on 
cottons longer than full 11/6 in. and 
of grade higher strict low 
middling, basis is a little easier than 
it was prior to this week’s advance 
in futures. Apparently this is due 
more to the continued demand 
than it is to any change in the statis 
tical position of such cottons. It is 
possible to buy full 1% in. hard 
western cotton of middling grade at 
a little less than 500 points on Decem 
ber, and full 13/16 in. of the same 
grade at a little less than 700 points 
on December, although there are 
many shippers who are holding 50 
to 100 points above the basis men- 
tioned, and no large number who will 
break 500 and 700 points on respec 
tively for these cottons. In other 
words, it is spotty market both as to 


than 


slow 


the price position of shippers and the 


buving attitude of the mills 
The Egyptian market continues to 


move up and down with the fluctua- | 


tions of American futures, but both 
Uppers and Sak. remain relatively 
high as compared with similar lengths 
and grades of American cotton. 
publication by the Egyptian govern- 
ment this week of another crop report 
reducing their prior estimate about 
250,000 cantars to 6 million 
has had little effect upon the 
Private 
from 


cantars 
market 
continue to 


estimates vary 


6,500,000 to 7,000,000 cantars 
With a carryover about one million 
cantars larger than last vear, and esti 
mated 
same amount naturally has little effect, 
particularly as it is generally he 
lieved that last 
\ 


about one million cantars larger than 


increase in the crop of the 


season’s crop was 
the Government's final estimate 
Current Ouotations 
Average prices for Nov.-Dec. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St Middlir 
1 16 { 
11/16 \ 
1% | to2Ty 
1 3/16 r ’ : te 
1% in > to24 ) t 
Basis on N. Y. Dec. 20.87 


John Malloch & Co., Boston quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. 
Nov.-Dec. shipments as follows: 
dium Sakellarides, 
Medium from 
Oct. 26. They report closing prices 
Nov. 2 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows. Nov. Sak. $36.88, up sc; 
Dec. Uppers, $28.67, up 35c. 
Oct. 26. 


Boston for 
Me- 
s3%c, unchanged, 


. 
) 
Uppers, 31c, up ‘4c 


from 


The | 





PICKER ROOM 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCER- 
IZED YARN insures un- 
usually satisfactory re- 
sults in combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 
and weaving. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
456 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Canadian Representative: 


TORONTO — MONTREAL 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. 
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pn LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


WORSTED 


WOOLEN YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 


also 
for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns and Crocheting 
Mills and Main Office— Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office — 230 Fifth Avenue 








THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 





LT AIT 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 on St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. 
CHATTANOOGA—Campbell & Van O' Linda, ‘1023 James Bldg. 





MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


18th & Courtland Sts., 








@p ELASTIC 


FOR - EVERY - PURPOSE 
MADE FROM FRESH LIVE RUBBER 
WASHABLE - LONG STRETCH - LONG LIFE 


FRIEDBERGER - AARON Mec. Co. 


November 5, 1927 


TOULSON YARNS, INc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


— 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED  wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 


Bradford System 
for Weavers and Knitters 











| PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING CO. || ||Maanexit, Spinning Co. 
PASSAIC, ole Spinners of : 
MANUFACTURERS OF = eon Weaving Yarns 





TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 
Tops YARNS 


W.C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 
212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 308 CHESTNUT SP. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 








THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED Y ARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and double and twist. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Star Worsted Company 





FITCHBURG MASS. 
Se 





GARTH MFG. CO. 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 








Card Stamping 
and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


S. W. cor.Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 








YARNS 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


Womenino ¥ A RN ) 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating vos 
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Firm Prices Check 
Expansion In Tops 


Strong Wools Prevent Any Gen- 
eral Acceptance of Lower 
Prices—Noils Steady 
Boston.—Larger business has ap- 
peared in the top market during the 
past few days. Business has been 
placed in merino qualities for men’s 
wear, in 50s for knitters and in 44s 
and 40s for the cheaper grades of 
men’s wear fabrics. A considerable 
bulk of business is hanging over the 
market for the appearance of lower 
prices. Large business is offered in 
56s around $1.07%4 but some combers 
maintain $1.08% and pass the busi- 
ness by. Said one topmaker, “We see 
no chance to beat the wool market and 
so are sitting firm for better prices 
allowing the cheap business to go by. 
We might also say that. the credit 
situation is being very closely watched. 
Our deliveries are holding up very 
well.” At Bradford merinos are up 
1d. and crossbreds “4d. for the week. 
The tone of the noil market is a 
trifle softer but has not yet been re- 
flected in prices which are nominally 
where they were a week or a month 
ago. An exception however must be 
made in the case of the crossbred 
noils which show increasing strength. 
Crossbred wools on Summer Street 
are advancing in value as well as 
their tops and it is only a question of 
a short time when good crossbred 
noils will be worth more money. The 
fine noil is quoted 80-83c for good 

average but 85-90c for super fine. 

That supplies of noils in the Bos- 
ton market are quite adequate to cur- 
rent consuming demand may easily be 
inferred from recent large imports. 
Statistics regarding August arrivals 
gives the full total for the month as 
1,041,000 pounds. England as usual 
supplies the bulk, 908,000 pounds at 
an average value of 53.6c per pound. 
There is very little let-up in noil 
arrivals although it appears recently 
that the bulk of the buying has been 
done in the Continental rather than in 
the English market. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


_ Tops—Boston Nominal 
WADO noe cracton us (64-66s) $1.35-$1.37 
Half-blood - +++ (60-628) 1.24— 1.25 
High 2 ee .- (58s) 1.14—- 1.15 
Aver. MINES a:4 «= ge (56s) 1.09- 1.10 
BOW Gh MIE os 5 50a 5 cass 1.02- 1.03 
etgh: Se; GOONS yo xc 0 0 (50s) 1.00— 1.02 
ae Ee ern -96- .97 
CA abs os a deca seenaee .92- .93 
OR) sate v ts chink Dict alee 85- 186 
OG: sa ca thipha wi wetee Sarena hatte 80- .81 
ss Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Oct. 27) 

WING: 5 saa enst cemencaeenes (70s) 56d 
WING. 5 sareaca win npn aa eae (64s) 52d 
PROIRON S ci's otgiers Sets Wa a (60s) 48d 
Half-blood, low ........... (58s) 43d 
Three-eighths blood ....... (56s) 37144 
WUATEEP DIOGO 406s ccc cease (50s) 2814d 
NEON ote arr sles as 5S (46s) 23d 

Noils—Boston 

JR REE ee er $.80-— $.85 
TRICE he ahs ae ad bes 72- 75 
CIGD) Se RES so. ciey deen s.0 h5- .70 
VCE, OM EIN s 0.6 vkn'.a0 eis 0 60- .63 
Sa See 58- .60 
igh Se" MRO... ccsedsee 57-— .60 
SOS: Scie eb eh eee sds he cts 53- 55 
DAS. deesateh aarti ee rrr 50- .52 
OS Seer sea ea eaapicecdims .50- 52 


Carpet Yarns More Active 





First 


Improvement — in 


W orsted for Several Months 


PHILADELPHIA. 

OR the first time in many months 

worsted carpet yarn spinners re- 
port a distinct improvement in sales 
and slightly higher prices have been 
received in recent transactions. 
Worsted carpet yarns have been neg- 
lected for a long period and this 
change is being eargerly studied by 
carpet yarn spinners who until re- 
cently have not been experiencing any 
improvement in business along with 
other worsted yarn producers. With 
this change in demand of carpet 
yarns it may be said that practically 
all trades are taking larger quantities 
of worsted yarns than for many 
months, sales to sweater, men’s wear 
and plush manufacturing leading this 
improvement. Leading carpet yarn 
spinners are quoting 3-2-16s at 93c 
and report sales at this level which 
represents an advance of three cents 
from the recent low point reached, 
being due to expansion in sales since 
the close of auction sales at which a 
large volume of carpets and rugs was 
moved. 

At 93c carpet yarn spinners state 
they will hardly break even and all 
business taken at 9oc level represented 
a definite loss unless*they had wool 
on hand that had been held for a long 
period. Aleppo wools cost the spin- 
ner around 47c clean and adding soc 
to this, the margin one of the leading 
spinners states they must have, gives 
g7c as the figure at which this count 
of carpet yarn should be selling to 
give them this margin. This spinner 
calls attention to the fact they will 
do no more than exchange one dollar 
for another at the new price of 97c. 
However, these spinners believe im- 
provement will continue and as they 
receive initial orders it is predicted 


this figure will not hold, particularly 
in view of the strength of wools used 
in such yarn and that spinners will 
then ask higher prices. 
better demand for rugs and carpets 
and as there is little stock on hand, 
either manufactured goods or yarn, 
spinners will quickly feel the effects 
of it. 


There is a 


Plush Yarns Active 

Those specializing in yarns for the 
plush trade report an active call from 
manufacturers of this fabric for auto- 
mobiles and for furniture. Spinners 
catering to this demand state they are 
receiving a large volume of business 
in mohair and wool and mohair blend 
yarns from automobile cloth manu- 
facturers which they foresee will con- 
tinue for months ahead. The im- 
provement in demand from furniture 
covering manufacturers has been of 
more recent development. Spinners 
state competition for plush business 
is keener than ever, a larger number 
of them bidding for orders. The 
number of spinners specializing in 
plush yarns has increased during the 
last year and the margin of profit 
has been decreased. Notwithstanding 
this trend the margin of profit allowed 
spinners on plush yarns is larger than 
that on which spinners of outerwear 
yarns, for example, have been work- 
ing, this being due to a certain extent 
by the greater risk the spinner of 


plush yarns, which cannot be used 
for other purposes, takes. Consump- 
tion of plush yarns has increased 


materially this year, a large number 
of smaller concerns starting in this 
section. 


Other sections of the yarn market 
have been slightly less active as com- 
pared with recent weeks, spinners of 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-12s, low com. (36s) 
2-168, low com. (36-40s) 
2-208 to 2-248, low 4 (448).... 
2-208 to 2-268, 4 bid. (46-48s) 
2-268 to 2-308, 4 bid. (48s).... 
2-30s to 2-32s, 14 bld. S. A. (46s) 
2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s) 
2-208, 3% bid. 
2-268, % bid. 
2-368, 3% bid 
2-328, 4 bid. 1.674-1.72} 
2-368, 4 bid. .724-1.77 
2-408, % bid. (60-648) 1.80-1.85 
2-50s, high 1% bid. (64s) 1.95-2.00 
2-50s, fine, (66-708) 2.05-2710 
2-60s, fine, (70s) 2.60-2.65 


974-1.02} 
1.02}-1.074 
1.15-1.19 
1.25-1.30 
1.32-1.87 
1.35-1.40 
1.40-1.45 
1.45-1.47} 
1.50-1.52 
1.55-1.574 


French System 


20s, high, 4 bid. (50s) 

20s, % bid. (56s).... 

30s, % bid. (568)........ ; 5f 
30s, % bid. (60s) 70-1. 
40s, % bid. (60-648) .80-1.8! 
50s, (66-708) 10-2.1! 
60s, (70s) .55-2.68 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208, low, 4 bid. (448) 

2-188 to 2-208, % bid. (508)... . 
2-268, 4% bid. (50s) 

2-30s, 44 bid. (50s) 

2-20s, 34 bid. (56s) 

2-208, % bid. (60s) 


1.15-1.174 
1.274-1.30 
1.33}-1.36 
374-1.40 
1.42}-1.474 
1.72-1.77 


French Spun Merino White 


.30-1.35 
-42-1.45 
.54-1.59 
.65-1.70 





outerwear varns for the first time re 
porting a less persistent demand trom 
sweater manufacturers which many 
attribute to the warm weather experi 
enced in this vicinity during the last 
two weeks. 


effect 


This has had a definite 
upon the 
chandise 


movement of 


mer 


from retailers’ shelves and 
this business has been of such a char 
acter the effects of the slower retail 
movement is immediately felt 
spinners. 


porary 


by the 
This is regarded as a tem 
situation that will correct it 
self within a short time and spinners 
believe the effect has been psychologi 
cal rather than actual so far as 
sweater manufacturers are concerned 
which will be changed as 
cool weather reoccurs. 


soon as 


Spinners Well Engaged 
Spinners of outerwear yarns are 
running as actively as during their 
most active period and as near full 
time as they are able with the limited 
supply of labor, spinners of outerwear 
yarns stating they are unable to se- 
cure all the skilled help required. 
This group has practically no stocks 
of yarn on hand and manufacturers 
are taking deliveries as fast as ship- 
ments from spinners can be made. 
New business placed during the week 
has been slightly smaller than last. 
Absence of stock lots has been one of 
the most important factors in per 
mitting spinners to advance prices of 
outerwear yarns, which weaving yarn 
spinners have not been able to do in 
most instances, and also to cause 
many to predict still further advances 
in the near future, due to 
of medium grades of wool. 


strength 
Market 
price of good grade of 2-20s quarter 
blood is between $1.25 and $1.30, few 
quoting the lower figure and several 
refusing to sell under $1.30. 
Reduction in stocks of varns held 
by spinners is also apparent in weav 
ing counts and there are indications 
this may have an effect upon prices 
similar to that found in outerwear 
Notwithstanding the fact bulk 
of demand from men’s wear manu- 
facturers in this section has been for 
mixtures and dyed yarns, Bradford 
spun qualities in the gray are steadier 
than for a number of months and 
spinners of counts made from medium 
and fine wools have raised quotations. 


yarns. 


Several sales have been reported at 
the higher level, this being made pos- 
sible by the reduction in spot lots and 
advance of medium and Australian 
wools. Such advances if held will 
bring gray weaving yarns more in line 
with mixtures and dyed yarns, which 
have been bringing proportionately 
higher prices due to lack of interest 
in gray yarns, always available from 
spinners’ stocks heretofore. Sales 
of 2-36s 56s grade and 2-50s fine have 
been reported at $1.55 and $2.10, both 
representing advances of five cents 
from recent sales. 
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No. 27 HARMONY WINDER 


This is the same CONE-WINDING MACHINE 
for Full-Fashioned Hosiery we had in our ad- 
vertisement of October 22, 1927. 


We want to thank all manufacturers who took 
the time to read our adv. of October 22, which 
has been shown by sending us their inquiries 
and orders for _ The Machine. Competitors are 
knocking hard, but it seems the harder they 
knock, we are still supported by our many 
friends, who have taken our advice, and in- 


stalled the famous full fashioned Winder. 


We also want to express our pleasure in ad- 
vertising in TEXTILE WORLD for the won- 
derful results it has given us, as to reaching 
the party who is interested in his quality of 
production and quantity to investigate the 
latest Winding Machine, which is far superior 
to any other on the market. 











eM te) ea ae ee 
leet es FOF 


ARN PACKAGE ALL INPRINGMENTS WILL BE PROSE 
bi a" 7 


PAT. FEB. 6tn 1917 
Pee ee ee 


See cliso U. S. Sales Representative Canadian Representative Southern Representative Australian Representative 
ae Lewis R. Unruh W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. Makenworth Company Frank Lee & Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. Greensboro, N. C. Melbourne 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS, American St., below Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1898 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 


32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 


This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de 
sired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also 
built in sizes from 244” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics. 

Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7%” to 205” inclusive, of any desired gauge; these 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 

The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and 
athletic goods. 

These machines are second to none on the market. 

The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 





LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS  goiticemn 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 





CHARLES COOPER CoO. 
Machine and Needle Works 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 877 Warren St., Albany, N. Y. 


Spring and Latch Needle 


KNITTING MACHINERY | 


| STANDARD FOR 


PLAIN RIBBED, CIRCULAR 
AND FLAT UNDERWEAR 
| 
| 
| 








| SHIRT CUFFS 
| DRAWER BOTTOMS 





Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 








| Balmoral Collarette Machines 

| Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 

Machines 

\| 

| SPRING AND LATCH vy 

NEEDLES — 
Spring Needle Rib Top Machine 
Agents—Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 

| Sole Agents for China—Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, China 
i 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued | 


yarns Hopeful But Dull 


Slight Sales Improvement—In- 
creased Spindle Activity 

soston.—The worsted yarn in- 
dustry is still carrying on in hopes 
that sooner or later better conditions 
will emerge, that business as a whole 
will be less profitless than at the pres- 
ent time. The market is badly in need 
of some large accession of business 
and in the meanwhile the competition 
for the limited orders available is so 
keen that in the majority of sales it is 
questionable whether even the slight- 
est profit is made by the spinner. The 
activity in knitting yarns has now 
slowed down quite considerably and 
there has been no counter-balancing 
consuming call from consumers of 
white weaving yarns. The yarn mar- 
ket for year to date had a most diffi- 
cult time of it and prices in the main 
are still below conversion 
related to current 


and tops. 


costs as 
values ; on wools 

The goods market is still moving 
slowly and the situation taking it as a 
whole is far from promising to the 
independent spinner of yarns who 
produces these commodities to sell to 
weaving establishments. There is ot 
course a large production of yarns 
taking place but such production is 
for the larger part confined to the 
organizations who carry on all the 
operations of wool manufacture 
within their own plants. The market 
ior high-priced domestic made _ fab- 
rics seems narrowing season’ by 
season. It is possible that purchasers 
of this kind of clothing look for their 
needs to be met from imported mate- 
For some mills it is becoming 

rather serious question as to 
whether or not they can switch over 
to the production of cheaper fabrics. 
In this latter field a crowded situa- 
tion prevails with the usual keen 
competition. . 

Worsted spindles for September 
nade a gain of 5.9%, active spindle 
ours for the month being 71.3% as 
compared with 65.4% in August. The 
low point of the year was in July 
with activity at 59.2% while the high 
point for year to date at 74.6% was 
in January. 

All the Bradford quotations follow- 
ing this market are up one penny or 
more fot the week. Fine white yarns 
ire moving more freely and new busi- 
ness in crossbreds is also encourag- 
ing. Contracts are being taken up 
much better than was the case a few 
weeks ago. Some good orders have 
been booked in fine yarns to cover 
business for delivery commencing 
three months. Mohair yarns 
ire also much more active. 

BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 
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H. & H. Mfg. Co., West Warwick, 

has increased its capital stock 

$50,000 preferred and 500 shares 

n of no par value to $300,000 

rred and 1,000 shares common, no 
ar value. 


Wool Consumption Shows Gain 
in September 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced 
statistics with regard to consumption | 
of wool, by manufacturers in the 
United States during September, 
based on reports received from 
manufacturers operating 570 mills. | 
The reporting mills which are in- | 
cluded in this report are equipped 
with 52,816 4,790 f 
woolen cards, 2,152 worsted 
and 3,477,063 spindles. 
sive of 


has 


507 


looms, sets ot 
combs, 
This is exclu- 
16 manufacturers operating 
63 mills who failed to report for this 
month. According to reliable textile | 
directories for 1927, these nonreport- 
ing mills are equipped with approxi- 
mately 11,767 1,301 sets of 
woolen cards, 521 worsted combs, and 
932,608 spindles. 

The total quantity ot 
ing into manufacture as 
during September, 1927 


looms, 


wool entet 
reported 
reduced to a 
grease equivalent, was 48,152,574 Ibs. | 
as compared with 
reported by manufacturers for 
August, and 45,769,612 lbs. reported 
by 520 manufacturers for September, 
1920. 


46,503,784 Ibs. | 


S1O 


The monthly consumption of wool 
(pounds) in 
manufacturers 


grease equivalent 
reporting for 1927 
January, 46,388,783 ; 


45,938,013 ; 


tor 


was as follows: 


February, March, 54,- 


262,378; April, 43,970,805; May, 
44,338,043; June, 45,005,607; July, 
39,832,925: and for August, 46,- 


503.784. 

The consumption shown for Sep- | 
tember, 1927, included 34,764,045 Ibs. 
in the 5,569,229 Ibs. of 
scoured wool; and 1,687,553 lbs. of 
pulled wool. 

Of the total quantity of wool used 
by manufacturers during this month 
of September, 1927, 25,657,468 Ibs., 
or 61.1%, was domestic and 
16,363,359 lbs., or , Was foreign 
wool. 

The following table the 
quantities of wool consumed, classi- 
fied according to grade. Comparative 
figures are given for totals for the 
months January to September, 
and 1926, inclusive: 


grease; 


Wot | : 


39.0% 


shows 


1927 





Total Total Jan. to 
for _ Sept. incl. 
in thousands, 

000s omitted 


September 
CLASS AND GRADE 











1927 1927 1926 | 
TOTAL. 357,625] 312,751 | 
Domestic. . 186,459) 136,811 | 
Foreign... . 171,165! 175,940 
Combing !. . .|24,989,092) 200,974) 174,677 
Clothing !.... --| 7,103,454) -61,143| 53,375 
64s, 70s, 80s, (FINE 90,584 
588, 60s (44-BLOOD). 40,278 
56s (}4-BLOOD)......... 9 51,156 
488, 50s (44-BLOOD).....| 6,676 51,083 
46s (LOW 4%-BLOOD 5 18,166! 11,907 
44s (COMMON)?... 1,079 836 
36s, 40s (BRAID)? 175,454 1,265 516 
| 1,220,193 8,503 5,689 


368, 40s, 44s, LINCOLN ?.. 
CARPET? : 


9,928,281) 95,507; 84.699 
} 








Total, reduced to grease} 
equivalent ¢ : 414,392) 365,313 
Domestic 30,378 ,862| 227,782) 171,802 
Foreign 17,773,711) 186,609) 193,510 





1Exclusive of carpet wools. ? All domestic. 3 All 
foreign. 4In computing the grease equivalent, 1 pound 
of scoured wool is considered equivalent to 2 pounds in the 
grease; and 1 pound of pulled, to 144 pounds in the grease. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wilts Ghornton, PB. J. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 


a 


“Woolmix- 


|e Yarn oS (tdaptability he 
THOMAS HENRY&SONS | 
NASHVILLE — TENNESSEE | 


oo “ Se waft 


4 Makers of Yorn Since 1884 





Thomas Henry & Sons, Inc. 


Send 


for Nashville, Tennessee 


WORSTED AND MERINO 


WW caeuce SHON WAL 


Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States Boston and New 
Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut H. W 
St., Philadelphia, Pa St., 

New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- 
son Ave 


England States—Messrs 
Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High 
Boston 
Chicago—C. M 
Los Angeles, 





Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. 
Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller 





0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
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for the WEST for CANADA for NEW ENGLAND & 
, ss > COMMERCIAL TRADING T. E. HATCH CO. a 
%) WALLACE A. PARR CORPORATION, LTD. ) Federal S 3 
~ 730 So. Los Angeles St. 22 Front Street East 80 Federal St. oy 
Los Angeles. California Toronto, Canada Boston, Massachusetts ‘ 
\ 7 . 9 
. jor the MIDDLE WEST or PENNSYLVANIA ror the SOUTH ( 
& NATIONALYARN & aoe ' COSBY & THOMAS ¢ 
ZA : J YARN JOHN G. MOTZ sole a os 
@ PROC E SSING CO. 1512 Widener Bldg. Charlotte, North Carolina c 
A 166 West Jackson Blvd. Philadelphia oes Building ‘ 
& Chica Zo, lllinois Pennsylvania Chattanooga. Lennessee Z 
© & 
é, We assure the user of Rayon a personal service as broad 3 
>) ° 7 e G, 
XD 
SS as the nation—accomplished through the medium of our 


a 


& 


distributors in the north, east, south and west. We main- 
tain our own converting plant and every process from 
raw material to skein is completely supervised by us. 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE COMPANY 


of America Inc. 


> 


ee 7 


Pe-COA._. BOG 


Sole Distributors of 


RAYON: S™!*\iscosa SNIAFIL 


MEP 





PQ 


WD 






~ 


GENERAL OFFICES, 40 EAST 34™ ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Ashland 7171 


CONVERTING MILLS, PASSAIC, N. J. 


FACTORIES 
ITALY: Torino, Cesano Maderno, Pavia, Venaria Reale POLAND: Tomaszow 


SOAP GOPRw GOOG 
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Thrown Silk Quiet 


Dealers Find Little Interest as 
Mills Defer Deliveries 


Except in a few instances dealers 
found the thrown silk market rather 
quiet last week. As a general rule 
manufacturers have good quantities of 
silk on contract and are taking this in 
at a somewhat slower rate than they 
expected to. Where a manufacturer 
counted upon running say a 100 looms, 
he is now running 40 to 50 or in like 
proportion and requesting that con- 
tracts be extended and deliveries de- 
ferred. One or two houses reported 
that some very large orders had been 
booked for deliveries extending into 
1928. These buyers who were willing 
to anticipate their needs, however, 
were few, but the fact that some of 
them are to be found indicates that 
pessimism is not 100% in the 
trade. 

Three, four and five thread crepe 
in the higher grade of Japans were 
the items that buyers found to their 
interest. The Canton crepes, in spite 
of a reasonable level of prices based 
on resale quotations for 14/16 in New 
York, were rather dull. No buying of 
consequence was reported in hosiery 
tram and conditions in this number 
are beginning to approximate those 
noted in crepes with quality being 
sacrificed to prices. 

(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand XX 

i MINN oo coe Sh a ake aha earn $6.60 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins.... 5.45 


Japan Tram 5 thd on cones........ 5.40 
an Crepe 2 thd Sp. Crack on 







bobbins ecereessseeseeesesesesen 6.75 
Japan Crepe 38 thd Crack XX on 

DONE G3 Gos olay G58 30.03 2G ee wn 6.25 
Japan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX on 

MUN. ac cGadlets hy ae saa mae 6.10 
Japan Crepe 5 thd Crack XX on 

SN od ee ataeie aah wes aap é 5s 6.05 
Canton Crepe 3 thd NS 14/16 on 

MRC nae i ca Veene Rae seeee aes 5.10 
Tussah Tram 2 end on cops........ 3.10 





Spun Silk Dull 


Market Tapers Off into Inactivity 
—Prices Unchanged 

Manufacturers showed little interest 
in spun silk and business fell off as 
a consequence. Buying was off to a 
minimum with only filling in lots being 
taken and no orders of any conse- 
quence being considered by manufac- 
turers. Shipments going out are 
larger and have been larger than new 
orders being received for the last sev- 
eral weeks due to the spurt of buying 
noted in September. Spinners do not 
express themselves as hopeful of any 
immediate change as the outlook for 
‘roadcloths is indefinite as yet and 
the satin materials are quiet for the 
ime being. Prices continue to drag 


sotto with levels down to the lowest 
I over a decade.’ 

ai (30 days less 2%) 

Sere. <5 o5 eee 40—2...... $4.45 
a 4.60 62—1...... 8.75 








Rayon Notes from Britain 


(Special to TEXTILE WoRLD) 





Exports of cotton and rayon mix- 
tures in the first nine months of the 
present year totalled 49,673,741 sq. 
yds. according to provisional figures 
just to hand. This compares with 
44,800,219 sq. yds. in the correspond- 
ing period of 1926. Increases are 
shown by Egypt, Dutch East Indies, 
China, Brazil, British West Africa, 
South Africa, East Africa, Ceylon, 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada. 
Decreases by Straits Settlements, In- 
dia, Argentine, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Central America, Cuba, United States, 
Philippines and the Netherlands. 

* * * 

While no official statement has been 
issued it is now generally assumed 
that an agreement has been come to 
between the Comptoirs des Textils 
Artificiels of Paris and the Interna- 
tional Cartel of Courtaulds-Snia- 
Glanzstoff-Enka. The points of 
major importance arising from this 
are first of all the fact that the agree- 
ment should give Courtaulds and the 
others access to the French Rhodia- 
seta Co.’s patents for the production 
of acetate rayon. This has been used 
recently in increasing quantities and 
has been found to be successful. Sec- 
ond, it will provide a closer connec- 
tion between Courtaulds and the pro- 
ducers of hollow-filament silk, already 
members of the Comptoir. This con- 
nection was, commenced by the forma 
tion jointly by the Glanzstoff Co., and 
the Comptoir of the Celta Artificial 
Silk Co., in Germany. 

Another point of major importance 
which has not vet been cleared up 
here is the position of the Tubize Co.. 
and more especially its acetate rayon 
branch. This company works the 
Dreyfus patents in Belgium and has 


Denier “A” “B” “cr 
55....$2.45 $2.30 $2.20 
65... 2.35 2.15 2.05 
75.... 2.50-2.55 2.30-2.35 2.20 
80°... 2.60 san ate 
85... 2.15 2.00 1.90 
90.... 2.30 2.15 2.05 
100... . 2.15 2.00 1.90 
100*... 2.25 Oe sa 
120... 1.80 1.70 1.60 
125.... 1.75 1.65 ice 
130... 1.70 1.60 +50 
140... 1.60 1.50 1.40 
150.... 1.50 1.45 1.35 
150°... 1.75 vc ed 
170... 1.45 1.40 1.25 
170*... 1.70 ny vai 
200.... 1.45 1.40 1.25 
200*... 1.70 aad a 
250... 1.35 1.30 1.25 
300.... 1.30 1.28 1.25 
450.... 1.20-1.25 1.20 

600... 1.15-1.25 1.20 

750... 1.15 

900... . 1.15-1.20 


* Multi-filament. 


just won a lengthy law suit by which 
it gains the right to work the pro- 
cesses in other European countries. 
It would appear therefore that the 
long expected rapprochement _ be- 
tween the International Cartel and the 
Tubize Group is likely to come about. 
It is reported that the Tubize company 
will be entirely reorganized and that 
Courtaulds and others will have a 
substantial interest. The full im- 
portance of these various movements 
may be better appreciated in the light 
of the gréat investment interest in 
the various Celanese companies. It 
appears here that in a short time, the 
whole of the world’s artificial silk in- 
dustry will be divided into two groups 
Celanese on the one hand and what 
one might call the Courtauld Group 
on the other. 

It is not unlikely that at an early 
date the Dutch Breda Co., will enter 
the Courtauld International Cartel. 

* * * 

A progress report has been issued 
by Scottish Artificial Silks Ltd., in 
which it is stated that the Providence 
Mills at Hyde are now producing 
special cotton varns and that the Tong- 
land Factory at Kirkcudbright is 
practically ready for the reception of 
the ravon producing plant. Produc- 
tion is expected not later than Feb- 
ruary, 1928, and arrangements are be- 
ing made to start weaving fabrics im- 
mediately. 

x * x 

The latest movements in the more 
important rayon shares on the London 
Stock Exchange are as follows: 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Oct. Oct. Sept. 
24th 10th 26th PAR 
British Cel. Ordy 80/- 115/ 85/ 10/- 
do Prefs..... 31/- 36/- 32/ 20/- 
do 7%% Bonds. £52 - - £50 paid 
Can. Cel. Common.. £14 £164% £16% - 
Cel. Corn. Amer. 
Common... £19 £22 £224 - 
do Prefs ; £31 £32 £33 $100 
Courtaulds Ordy.... £7-6-3 £7-7-6 £7 20/ 
Snia Viscosa ... 48/- 48/9 46/9 L150 
Glanzstoff Bearer 
Certifs £5-16-3 - - Mks 20 
CELANESE 
Denier Denier 
45.....$4.25 Ries cs. $2.85 
ns ee 2.75 
1OR es 3.65 TOs ccs 2.70 
SO aes 2.90 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) ¢ 


Fila- 

Denier ments Price 
40. ‘ Mi sk ine es 4.50 
pee Me ties 3.75 
oe es ics Bas 3.50 

CO ce cxs PN i are oe 3.25 

De esewecs ee 2.90 

icrwn Ks Nicci’ 2.40 

es cecnss Rees acacaas 2.30 

We iccewes re 2.25 

Wwe x eines PN aries 2.25 





+ All A grade; 2% turns; unprepared 
in skein. 


Continued Searecity 
of Rayon Expected 


Extended in 





Premiums Some 
Cases—Foreign Dumping 


Case Dropped 
In order to prevent recurring scar- 
city in rayon yarn such as is now be- 
ing experienced, it will be necessary, 
in the opinion of one producer, for 


buyers to anticipate their require- 
ments. This was not done several 
months ago when buyers had the 


opportunity of 
end of the year. 
are now 


covering up to the 
As a result many 
forced to go out in the 
market and attempt to make up the 
balance of their needs by paying 
premiums. Many bought part of 
their requirements, but hesitated to 
cover fully, and are now paying for 
their hesitancy. Producers have 
been requested in many cases to antici- 
pate shipments for the month of No- 
vember but are unable to do so. 
Premiums continue to rule in the 
150 denier “A” quality and a smaller 
premium of up to 5c a pound is being 


paid for “B” quality. It is in the 
sizes and grades that the scarcity 
exists. Production and shipments of 


300 denier yarn are evenly balanced 
with producers unable to accumulate 
any surplus but no premiums are be- 
ing paid for this size. In the -case 
of lower grade yarn in the 150 denier, 
the shipments of foreign yarn are 
preventing sellers from _ obtaining 
anything above the regular market. 
The case of the representatives of 
domestic rayon companies against the 
alleged dumping of foreign rayon 
dismissed last week with the 
finding that no dumping order against 
Italian rayon was warranted. The 
Commissioner of Customs stated that 
this applied to present conditions and 
that any time in the future a new 
case could be brought up, if in the 
opinion of the trade, conditions war- 
ranted such a move. With this de- 
cision made, it is thought that the 
cases against importers of other than 
Italian rayon will also be dropped. 


was 


Germany in the Rayon In- 
dustry 


Recent developments indicate that 
German manufacturers of rayon are 
fully alive to the rapidly increasing 
importance and growth of this com- 
paratively new industry. Figures are 
somewhat difficult to obtain as up to 
a short time ago they were confused 
with statistics of trade in silk and 
silk manufactures. It seems, however, 
from the official German records that 
the best German markets are the 
United States and Great Britain, the 
former for yarns and the latter for 
manufactures. The United States in 
1926 took the largest quantity of dyed 
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Cops—Cones—Spools 


Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CoO. 
57 East 11th Street 
New York 


AUTH ..U0d E004 U0 ULUEEUUEUESROORUT AARNE ETHANOL 





Stuyvesant 
23 


2376 


'LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON Wiscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“SERIS” “CHATILAINE” 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 





[=] 





OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 


iH. 1. FUNNELS, ET 


NNO 


ii 
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ots ee 
Breck RAYONCO. RAYON | 


for KNITTING and 
WEAVING 


FAST COLORS 
ork 200 Greene St., New York 


ST AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE 


MONARCH SILK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 











Spunrayarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MILL.INC.,505- 5: AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 










Over 200 varieties and modific 
tions of machines for trimmin 
seaming, overedging and ornamer 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 

Special machines for Flat-Butte 
Seaming ends of piece goods, savi: 
cloth and labor in subsequent pr 
cessing. 

Let us show results on swatches « 
your own fabrics. 





MERROW sitll 
REG. TRADE MARK —CATALOG— 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 





WILDT & CO., #2: 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 





Knitting Machine 
Specialists 





(IMPORT and EXPORT) 





Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course. 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE - - N. Y. coms tact 
Established 1846 | 









SWEATER MACHINE 





Royersford Needle Works, Inc. 


The largest manufacturers in the United States of 


SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES§ 


Sinkers, Dividers, |Etc., for Knitting Machinery 


OUR NEEDLES ARE 
GUARANTEED THE BEST 


730 Walnut Street 
ROYERSFORD, PA. 
Ferdinand Heller, Treas. 





ECKERT 
ONTINENTAL 


NEEDLES &¢ 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 


E. W. S. JASPER, 71 Murray Street, New York 
Telephone—Walker 1536 
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Rayon and Silk 


and undyed rayon by far, with 
Czechoslovakia and Switzerland also 
taking a considerable amount. The 
oficial figures are as follows: 


IMPORTS OF RAYON YARNS INTO GERMANY 
Jan.-Dec., Jan.-Dec., Jan.-~June, 
1925 1926 1927 
oa Kilos Kilos Kilos 
Yarns (not twisted, 
awe road twisted; not 


dyed). ..-++-+-- .-+.. 2,013,000 4,507,600 4,854,500 
Rayon Yarns (not twisted, 

or once twisted, dyed) 19,100 16,600 15,300 
Rayon Yarns (twice 

twisted)...seseceeess 8,500 15,700 31,200 


EXPORTS OF BATON ZARNE. DYED AND NOT 
a Jan.-June, 
1 





92 1927 

Destination Kilos Ki 
sled MAAMANS ic'y'6s ooucsee8<sices 1,139,100 372,100 
SMOG... .ccccccceccncseccoss 587,200 193,100 
Cyechoslovakia........eeeeeeeee 477,600 171,900 
BGR... seccccccccscsccccceess 66,100 133,200 
MAG... .Secncnavsssddeesrnas 213,600 115,800 
Se. . cwededusasenawensaate 110,900 ,200 
«i, MME reas en eeen res 50,700 92,700 
seieeetaeaedecseetans 114,100 70 ,800 
Geent BrItRIR. oc ccccvcccccccccece 64,600 62,500 
ee nceeGeda ces bavbsnesene 30,800 52,700 
SOME. 04 akc ounaaneneesens 60,000 48,200 
So wiseekernaene neues 63 ,900 43,700 
BE ouncctees bb cuntebebey? 230,800 40 ,000 
SNL: ab Sakeaha pence Meee ts 33,200 35,900 
SE unite case sana 27,300 23,200 
RED 55 xc ee edacesewsseae 64,700 20,700 
BE. qt anes aneeveuencesse : 17,900 16,300 
MSs ccs iseeeeans sven - 80,800 13,600 
SA i+ stnbaee Gabor eeecennes 21,100 9,500 
iii caviccensntccescnaneeses 21,500 8,200 
Total exports in 1926.......... 3,661,400 1,781,000 
Total exports in 1925.......... it. | ee 
Total\J anuary—June, 1927... .. i See 








Another Visit from Glanzstoff 
Head 

Jounson City, Tenn.—Dr. Fritz 
Bluethgen, head of the allied textile 
industries which include the Vereinigte 
Glanzstoff Fabriken of Elberfeld, 
Germany and the J. P. Bemberg A. G., 
of Barmen, Germany, was scheduled 
toarrive in New York on Nov. 2, ac- 
cording to information obtained at the 
local offices of the Bemberg and 
Glanzstoff organizations. After a 
short visit to the New York offices he 
will come to Johnson City for a visit 
to the plants in Happy Valley. Dr. 
Bluethgen spent some time here early 
last spring when the second unit of the 
American Bemberg plant and the first 
wit of the American Glanzstoff plant 
were approved. 


Chefoo Silk Exports Decrease 

The Chefoo pongee market did not 
develop any great activity during the 
irst half of this year, exports showing 
adecided falling off from the corre- 











Saiyu- Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Cost C. I. F. New York 
Transactions in Yokohama fell off again to small proportions 
but prospects of a weakening in exchange and also the hopes 
that Government stabilization held prices rather firmly. The 
market basis remained unchanged at 1300 Yen for Saiyu 
throughout the week. The Bourse showed greater strength 
advancing 15 to 20 Yen for nearby deliveries with the futures 
Maintaining their premiums over spots. For the full week only 
about 2,800 bales were taken by exporters. Prospects of aid to 
the filatures and holders of silk appeared brighter last week. 
Efforts in this direction have aided sentiment right along in 
Japan and partly explain the more bullish feeling that exists in 
| that market as compared with New York. The Canton market 
| Continued quiet with prices slightly weaker. 


Yarns—Continued 


sponding period in 1926. During the 
first six months of 1927, 3,320 piculs 
were exported, as compared with 6,400 
piculs for the same period of 1926. 
Waste silk exports to the United 
States decreased from 67,932 lbs. dur- 
ing the period of January to June, 
1926, to 57,011 lbs. in 1927. Exports 
of raw, wild and filature silk to the 
United States dwindled from 1,026,- 
667 lbs. during the first half of 1926 
to 306,667 lbs. during the like period 
of 1927, reports Consul Leroy 
Webber, Chefoo. 


Raw Silk Steady 


Various Prices Heard in New York 
—Quote Yellow Above White 


A variety of quotations was heard 
around the New York market last 
week, pointing to a divergence of 
opinions as to the actual status of the 
market. As a general thing, however, 
the ruling level appeared firmer than 
recently with only one or two houses 
offering cheaply as against a majority 
of importers in the previous week. 
Manufacturers operated  conserva- 
tively, taking on 10 and 20 bale lots 
for filling in purposes with here and 
there a buyer who was willing to cover 
part of his early 1928 requirements. 
Hosiery business is understood to be 
completed for the time being. Im- 
porters are understood to expect little 
from this source for several months 
but at the same time it is equally safe 
to conclude that a considerable volume 
of this business booked still remains 
uncovered. 


Yellow silk in the 20/22 and 24/26 
sizes was quoted Ioc higher than white 
by most houses. Crack 20/22 ranged 
between $4.70 and $4.90 with a ma- 
jority of sellers in the upper range. 
Canton was quiet with some cheaper 
offers reported from Canton. 

Prices are as follows: 


(90 days basis) 


Japan Filature Grand XX.........-.... 13/15 $5 45 
Japan Filature, Sp. Crack............ 13/15 6 25 
Japan Filature Crack XX............+. 13/15 610 
SE TUPRMND Pir neds ce setnnscccvveve 13/15 5 00 
Japan Filature Best XX.............. - 18/15 4% 
SUE, PR Gees cinecessccdevvecees 13/15 4 80 
Canton Filature, New Style.......... 14/16 3 90 
Canton Filature, New Style.......... 20/22 3 50 
TWeessh Teeter, | COCOGMsccvsccesses ccvcs 2 65 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange. 


1300 Yen 


47% 
$4.89 
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Manufacturers of 
HOSIERY TRAM 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Ks 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


Cable Address—Havan, Philadelphia 
Bentley Code 


New York Office: 267 Fifth Ave. 
A. ROSENSTRAUCH, Representative 












Empire Textile Mill Ch. 
OR eb the Industry PFS 
EARLY half a century has rolled by since the first box of 


“EMPIRE” Textile Mill Crayons was shipped on it's errand 
of marking efficiency. 























These forty years of dependable service are the best assurance in 
the world that “EMPIRE” can be relied upon to minimize your 
marking trouble and expense. 









Write for quotation and color card showing the 17 distinct shades. 


THE AMERIGEAN (?*) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 464 HAYES AVENUE 
AND FACTORIES Od Fash SANDUSKY OHIO 
NEW YORK DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
92 Years of Faithful 
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Type H 
This Compact Pump will 
Deliver Extreme Service 

Here is 


admirably suited 
the textile inc dust ry 













an = ient, high-grade pump 
to the requirements of 


unit, with 


A cl oupled, single stage 

“apacities ranging from 10 to i5 0 eee ns 
per minut gain hn ac u 3 

or 150 ib pressure Quali same 
high-grade material anc wrkman wpe 
whi ch characterizes all COUR TENAY 
pum, 

creates minimum of floor ee e—re 
quiring no sub-base or fo go ym other 
than suitat support fc t weight 
Runs quietly without vi brat ic Send 
for Bulletin H-ti—and other, “intorma- 
tion regarding the complete LE- 


COURTENAY line. 
LECOURTENAY COMPANY 
General Offices and Works 


4 Maine St., NEWARK, N. J. 














MILL 
CRAYONS 


LOWELL 


COMPANY 


Lowell 
Mass. 


CRAYON 


Original 
Manufacturers 





PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 










BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINIGHING 






BOARDS 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 





ma » bodbin you us 
he regular kind or au our bobbin 
holder fits perf ’ We e on th 


Combination Holder for b ds Write. 
RONEY & RAE, Woor socket, &. - 
















WOOLENS 


| “Wear American-Made Fabrics” | 


Mr. I. 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD Co. 


Home Office and Mills 
Newark, N. J. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Kno-Wool says: 


“Oregon has a law requiring a physical ex- 
amination of both parties applying for a mar- 
riage-license.—In a lot of cases the examina- 
tion should be mental.” 





Many rigid examinations have been satisfac- 
torily passed, by B & G Better Grade Re- 
worked Wools. 


are 


That's why most of our orders 
“repeats.” 


Send for Samples 


REWORKED \\ WOOLS 


Established 
1872 





COTTONS 


SJOSTROM Patent Cooling 


and Conditioning Machines 


A positive necessity for every textile manufacturer 


MANUFACTURERS MACHINE CO. 


WORSTEDS Mass. 





Chas. 


North Andover, 
comer eas SI LKS 
——CATALO: 


G-— 


rae ot 


CON 


Om 


BALING TIMOR 


ALL SiZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE? BUILT ANE SA: 
ECONOMY BALER. CO. Derr. J.) ANN ARBOR MICH.USA 





EVERYTHING FOR TEXTILE PRINTERS 
And for Bleachers. Dvers and Finishers 
ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street. New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street. Providence, R. T. 
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REG. 


DECA 


PATENT 


L$ 0 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila Pa, 





a) 


MICHAEL & BIVENS 


Contracting 


Electrical Engineers 
Gastonia & Greensboro, N. nl 


—— See Also—— 
——CATALOG—— 





Expert Motor and Transformer 
Rewinding. Supplies Stocked 
—_ es nn nF 


TEXTILE MILL 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 
OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 










GORDON BROTHERS, INC. | 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 








L. T. IVES CO. 


“Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 









MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 
Macungie, Pa. 
For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets 


Binding «wa Ribbon) 


Go-Cart Covers, Bath Rot 
Special Shades made to 





Kimonas, 


Colors or ‘ants 











~ M. SALTER & SONS | 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 
Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL | 
CHELSEA, MASS. I 








CREOSOTED | 
Sub-flooring, Cor astruction 
Timbers; Lumber; Piling: 


Poles; Posts and other Forest 





Products. 


JE F Prettuman. & Sons 
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Good White Mill 


Wastes In Demand 


White Laps and Threads Firm in 

Price—Some Colored Stuff 

Moves—Rags Irregular 
Conditions in the reclaimed wool 
market show further slight improve- 
ment. The ‘new business placed is in 
small quantities however but as the 
heavyweight season approaches, larger 
business will unquestionably be 
placed. Fair-sized quantities of old 
rags have been taken during the week. 
vio sellers have a little the better of 
e bargain on white materials. The 

col anil knits are less active and some- 
what irregular as to price. There are 
no large stocks of desirable rags. 

Woolen rags, clips and substitutes 
are fairly steady but the amount of 
passing is not very large. 
Prices on desirable rags are very firm 
but there are quantities of other 
grades on which quotations are purely 
nominal. Graders are operating on 
small output and do not seem to be 
as yet sufficiently sure of the situa- 
tion to warrant them making larger 
purchases of mixed softs and rough 
cloth. A moderate call for rags is 
seen in the English market with ma- 
terials difficult to move. The 
auctions are well attended. Graders 
are quick to pick up materials for 
which there is a*demand and the pos- 
session of which would save them the 
trouble of grading. 

Prices on carbonized and carded 
rags as well as on the prod- 
the many foreign rags being 
utilized are fully maintained. Substi- 
tute manufacturers are working on 
fairly comfortable margins it is un- 
derstood, cut into however by the 
smaller size of the orders, which com- 
continuous cleaning of the cards 
as one lot succeeds another to the 
mill. Imports have slowed up during 
the past week and the larger pro- 
portion of the imports have been 
clips. Sweater wastes continue good 
sellers and in the several polos and 
mixed clips there is a fair business. 
Blue worsteds now quieter are quoted 
40c but no quantity anywhere pressing 
tor sale. 

Merion lap wastes in the Bradford 





business 


rag 


domestic 
ucts of 


n 
nel 
pel 


market are hard to obtain and 
quite high-priced, altogether too high 
for any purchasing for American 
count. Prices on all grades have 


ed up a penny or better per pound 
during the past week. The situation 


1 


is shown in the following table: 


Oct. 30 Oct. 1 
Five drawing lap..... 94e. 0c. 
\ St GR eae 0c, S6e. 
M L SO cs 6002 80c. T6e. 
M 1 % blood....... 54e. 52e, 
M S 36 GOR wc wwe 40c. 38e. 
\(ling duty to the fine drawing 
gies a price of $1.28 as compared 
wii) $1.18 and the ™% blood 72c as 
compared with 75c for domestic 
ma'erials; 
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Crossbreds Higher Than in 1926 





General Average Shows 


But the Trend is 


Boston. 

HE wool trend continues upward 

and this in spite of strong oppo- 
sition on the part of consumers to 
paying higher prices. It is not in 
Summer Street alone, that 
wools are rising. If this were really 
the case there would be justifi- 
cation for criticism, but in all the 
markets of the world the price trend 
is upward and even in the West the 
various pools which still have 
wool are asking higher 
re-acts on Summer Street to the ex- 
tent that a merchant is rather un- 
willing to sell out his spot knowing 
that he will be unable to replace in 
the West except on a higher 
values. 

There is no particular reason, it is 
said, why the wool market should not 
trade on the assumed necessities of 
the mills and put prices on a higher 
level. The mills for their part have 
no compunction about 
wool values whenever are 
large and the situation seems weak at 
home and abroad. There has, how- 
ever, been a kind of gentlemen’s agree- 
ment operative for 


however, 


some 


some 
prices. This 


level of 


depressing 


’ 
StOcCKS 


several weeks 


Little Change 
Strongly Upward 


which 


allowed for a gradual ascent 
of prices so as not to unduly disturb 
the manufacturing situation. This 


agreement is still effective and one re- 
sult may be seen in the 
prices on merinos 


stationary 
during the last 
month during which time crossbreds 
crept up to parity with the 
market. 


general 


had ceased to 
move upward and the market was 
dull. The continued fall in commodity 
prices and the slump in cotton to pre- 
war level had a strong effect in check- 


A year ago wools 


ing forward wool ‘buying. As _ to 
prices, the finer wools are practically 


on the same level as a year ago at 
this time but the crossbreds both do- 
mestic and foreign are up I to 3c per 


grease pound. The following com- 
parison for territory wools_ clean 
basis will be of interest: 
1926 1927 Change 

I t 1.12—$1.15 $1.12—$1.1 
yy Blood $1 $1.05  $1.02—$1 
& Blood ) ' , 
4 Blood...... 83 85 8 87 Up 1¢ 

In the domestic fleece wools repre- 


sented by 


unchanged from a year ago, but low 


to medium wools are up I to 2c per 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close 


of business 


on Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and Woe Virginia 


Pp er ara ..-47—48 
Fine clothing ........ccceee++-09-—40 
PRO esee whet eV Pwe sc eahe eo 17 
OMNI Naat a ack) 3 Si tale aah ice aie 17 
1 NE, ae da has awe wieale ekg 17-48 
California 

(Scoured waste) 
mereneen, TS MAG sscwcss 98—1.00 
Southern, 12 mo..........-. .90— .93 

Texas. 

(Scoured Basis) 

a et eS ..1.10—1.12 
Wee OR eka capes eee 93— .95 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Sommed Basis) 

BS se cwensackesuawe asec ade 1.05—1 .08 
BN 6.5 Sie Raw ae ee wee -93— .95 
RES peer -87— .90 
i rer pore -75— .78 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 





Mehsir—Fereign Gn Bend) 
Turkey Fair av. -483—46 
RINE: TO sa 5.4 vas ae eat aesan 42— 45 

Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 
Scoured Basis—Cape: 
Super 12 months. ....«... 1 00—1.02 
Super 10-12 months...... .938— .95 
Australian : 
MTN a ae Agnes wld Wiel ee Cate a 1.11—1.13 
Rais edlecee ses sales vou .98—1.00 
Re ee 85 87 
Grease Basis: 
Montevideo : 
Nara a iid eh aN Om ive be en eae 454514 
NGS sr aatdacow lane teeneewexaae 13—43 14 
EEE PIO SS 41—42 
Ruenos Aires: 
BG BENE otc cccwoteccarnssOa—ae 
hy AN oie ania dni aed ola ohne uncer eee 


Foreign Carpet 


(Grease Basis in Bond) 


Cee tS ics aiaee et nlnees 27—28 


x Szechuen ass't orate . 26—27 
ee a ere een eee eee) en 559K 
Be Misses ckcker +55 Sek Oe meer Wangs maa tees ters 3539 
Se nnn ---- 1-18) Ree tains Meamiaioy > =~ 2 308 
MI ee Sons site ccccans ay i A cage 1S ears e nererereses ees 

Mohair—Domestic UMN. ceoee6 od sa aes St 
CP CURES, 906666 o60600's 70—T5 
GS Ni ebetieddra sens cow 50—55 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
p— Merinos— 
IN, cig ckaiiéed ee see 1.12—1.15 CO NO a ccckeweeue . %— 8 
2 ES error ee 88— .90 oe are SEE nae ME 
Thread White Worsted— Be I is ciw eins caucus 144%4—15% 
asa sackalae oo wa .85 Serges— . s 
14 blood 75 TAS oo Ge a edie Wak eck 6%— T% 
8 blood 70 ME a. tas od ai wiiie Geel aciace 6 — 6% 
\% blood 60 a cio ci aia drace ari aca Aleiaced 15 —15! 
Thread Colored a Knit— 
Fine . ‘ ne coos -88— .85 ES ciwkten ea wad wanes 44 —45 
Me BIOON.cvcccecccvece . 380— .33 RM kc: rane Se Gi siaie ais = 60 17 —18 
Se BOE, ssc cccve eoccee -28— .30 Oe DS eae 20 —21 
EE S: ciaha oan. a a ww ara 25— .28 Worrteds— 
Card— I lpia Jaive tiie. eave a aoh ceva 7 —%7% 
ee WHE a cas ca cdeccn 44— .46 NE aa hk ia inven ate a tach tela s — 
Medium white ........... 30— .33 PS sacks Soin: Bi i ee anes 6 — 6% 





the Ohio type the fines are 
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grease pound. The following table 
gives the situation: 
Delaine se 46—47 ¢ ‘6- 47¢ fe 
> 15—416¢ 16—47¢ Up 1¢ 
tS 45 — 486 16—A7¢ Up 1¢ 
‘ to—16¢ 17 —48¢ Up 2¢ 
In the bonded foreign wool stocks, 
now at the low point of the year, a 
similar situation prevails. The fines 
are unchanged while the crossbreds 


show an advance. The showing is as 


follows on some standard wools: 


1926 1927 
Au ‘0s $1.07—$1.12 $1.09—$1.12 
64s 97—$1 00 98—$1 
S—60s 42 43 14 15 Up 2¢ 
37— .3 4) 41 Up 3¢ 
44s 29— 34 s2 13 Up: 


The South 


Change 


2 

a 
7 
x 


American wool markets 
are opening very Not much 
will be doing middle of 
next month. There is a very strong 
feeling entertained by those who have 
wool to sell and prices are likely to 
be determined at the onset by urgency 
or otherwise of Continental demand. 
lhe United States will have to figure 
as a rather large buyer this season but 
at what level is still problematical. A 
few prices cabled Monte- 
Boston 
a small 


slowly. 
before the 


Over give 
50s-60s at 45c landed 
which is the price asked for 
amount of this wool in bond; 
otfered at RY AL 


video 


56s are 
as compared with 
43c in bond. <A small quantity of 
B.A -§s sold in the primary 
market at 31'2c as compared with 30c 
asked and obtained for the 
amount available in the 


1 
nave 


small 
market. 


Slow Demand: Small Stock 


Wools Stationary on 
Level 


BOSTON. 


Advanced 
Outlook Uncertain 
Activity in the 

market is quieting down. 
have been slipping away 
the Boston wool 


wool 
Good wools 

fast 
houses and 


from 
how to 
2 ] : . . : 

replenish stocks whether of foreign or 
domestic material at near 
level is quite a problem. It 
ing less a 


current 
is becom- 
price than of 
obtaining additional supplies. So far 
as mill buyers are 


question of 


concerned the ad- 
vance has gone about as far as it can 
go and further as well as much larger 
movement in the goods market will be 
necessary if mills are to continue pur- 
chasing on current level. 
Manufacturers at this time 
inclined to buy much wool in advance 
of their actual needs. They. are fear- 
ful of prices advancing and prefer to 
wait a little longer before making ad- 
ditional commitments. 
changed from a 
Ohio grades 


are not 


Prices are un- 
week ago. All the 
are on the same grease 
basis price of 47c with a very strong 
upward tendency in the 4 
which some houses are 

The territory 
change. 


bloods for 
asking 48c. 
are without 
pulled wools 
little more slowly. 
mohair is quiet. Carpet 
wools are more active though prices 
are not advancing. 

Wool consumption for the 


wools 
Scoured and 
are moving a 
Trade in 


month 








SMITH LOCKED 
Fibre Head Spool 


Head guaranteed not 
to turn or come oft 


COTTON—SILK—RAYON 





We have noted defects in certain constructions of 
spools and to correct these we have put into the 
SMITH Spool an idea that entirely overcomes these 
weak points and produced a spool on which the head 
cannot be turned unless the barrel is broken. 





Two tenons are left on each end of the barrel. These 
tenons fit into two holes in the hard vulcanized fibre 


head, a tapered dogwood bushing is glued and forced 
through the fibre head and into the hard maple bar- 
rel. In this way we have the barrel fastened to the 
head and only depend on the bushing to hold the head 
on, not to both hold the head on and keep it from 
turning. 





DIAMOND STATE HARD VULCANIZED FIBRE 
is used in all SMITH Spools, with Rock maple barrel 
and dogwood bush. Twenty-five years’ experience, 
making fibre head spools, is back of the SMITH Spool 
and is indicated by the Workmanship, construc- 


tion, etc. 












PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 


Write for samples to us or our representatives 





Southern Representatives 


Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N 


Spartanburg Mill Supply Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Philadelphia Representative 
C. S. Titus, 2521 S. Colorado St. 
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Odell Mill Supply Co. 
a od 
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~ BRAGDON,LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Vest Pocket Textile 
Directories 
for your Salesmen 


Arranged geographically by states and towns, 
Gives all the mills under each town and the same 
complete information about each as found in the 
large Office Edition—kind of mill, product, 
equipment, officers, who buys, yarns bought, 
kind of power used. Also contains. textile 
maps. 


These directories are an invaluable aid to 
salesmen travelling the textile districts. Be 
sure that your men are equipped with the latest, 
1927 Edition—All previous editions are out of 
date and their use results in costly waste motion 
and mistakes. 


Three Volumes as follows: 


New England States 6 Canada....... $1.50 
Middle Atlantic States (N. Y., N. J., 

oS Ce ne 
Southern and Western Rtas: .... $1.50 


Published by 


‘Textile World 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE Co. 


334 Fourth Ave., 
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Wool—Continued 


of september showed an approximate 
ga’. of 2 million pounds over August. 
Consumption for the January—Sep- 
tember period this year is running 
ahead 49 million pounds as compared 


witi similar period last year. This 
year's consumption to date is 414,- 
393.000 grease pounds as compared 
with 365,313,000 pounds similar period 
last vear. The following table shows 
the monthly change: 
Sept Aug 
61.1 62.1 
M S.umptior i" 18,152,0 46,504, ¢ 
erican buying is a little more 
conspicuous in the Colonial markets. 
Japan and Russia are exercising a 
strong influence on values but British 


buying is very cautious. Few Brad- 
ford buyers expect any easing off in 
values before Christmas, but there are 
other hand a number who be- 
ieve that current prices cannot be 
maintained in the new year. A strong 
demand is anticipated at the opening 
of the New Zealand season. The 
crossbred situation everywhere is very 
pleasing to the growers. 

In the South American markets the 
Asking 
prices are well above the values of 
the limited bond stocks of South 
Americans. These markets promise 
relief to the U. S. consumers of 
medium wools which are at this time 
in very restricted amounts but strong 
prices will have to be paid. Great 
Britain and the Continent are likely 
to operate on a large scale and take 
much of the wool offered. The 
Australian wool clip is likely to be 
smaller than the previous low estimate 
of 2,250,000 bales, the latest revision 
giving the probable yield at 2,100,000 
bales. The Argentine clip is esti- 
mated at 315,000 bales, second clip, 
40,000 bales, carryover, 4,000 bales, 
total 360,000 bales. 


mm tne 
n 


season is opening slowly. 


Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 
week ended Oct. 29, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows, in Ibs. : 


Week 
Ended 
o Oct. 29 1926 
D 945,000 151,500, 000 
relg 1, 664, 000 146, 248, 000 
T 2,609, 000 297,748, 000 





ORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
1,664,000 106,425,000 146,248,000 
962,000 68,521,000 42,119,000 
1,318,000 50, 874, 000 
944,000 239, 241,000 








Fowles & Co., Reorganized 

Josep) Sanville and John Mancke 
1 F s & Co., 35 Letitia St., Phila- 
lelphi ol, noils, waste and flocks, 
their withdrawal from this 
hile they have made no defi- 
l uuncement regarding their 
‘uture connection is is reported they 
In st in the wool business at a 
‘ss. Fowles & Co., will con- 
tinge he same address and along 
the! sa lines as heretofore, trading 
under t! direction of Walter C. Mack 
and Fre Fowles. 





Phila. Wools Less Active 


Prices Hold Steady as Dealers’ 
Stocks Are Subnormal 

PHILADELFHIA.—Demand for wool 
is less active, both worsted and woolen 
mills buying more conservatively than 
at any time during the last two 
months. Prices continue unchanged 
and fairly steady although dealers 
state they are unable to sell at their 
latest and highest level. Manu 
facturers and spinners are refusing 
to buy ahead, having in many in 
stances a fair amount of wool on 
hand or on order purchased during 
the last two months which th 
consuming before placing ad 
orders at the higher price range now 
asked. Trading has become less 
active because spinners in this section 
are not booking new_ busi 
freely and this‘has had a definite 
effect upon the wool market, dealers 
handling 


have made no important sized sales 


yusiness as 


fleece wools stating they 
to this trade during the last two 
weeks. Sales have fallen off in other 
instances because manufacturers do 
not see their way clear to pay 
prices asked and are curtaling pu 
chases with the hope reductions will 
soon be made. 

While bright fleece wools are quiet 
for the time they continue the firmest 
of the entire market, dealers quoting 
medium grades on the basis of 48c 
for average bright quarters, costing 
the buyer around 84c clean. There 
have been no sales of importance re- 
ported at this level, dealers stating 
they have moved only small quantities 
since they advanced prices above the 
46c level. 

Fine Territory Selling 

Territory wools are also less active, 
quotations holding steady at the level 
noted during the last two weeks. 
One house reports the sale of 
150,000 lbs. of fine and fine medium 
Colorado at $1.05 and other dealers 
state they have had a call for this 
grade, reporting sales at the same 
price and up to $1.07. Medium terri- 
tory wools are well cleaned out as far 
as local dealers’ stocks are concerned, 
available stocks here being smaller at 
this time of the year than for many 
seasons. This fact gives these wools 
a strong appearance though demand 
has been less active and few in the 
trade are predicting any _ serious 
decline during the next few weeks. 
Quarter blood staple is quoted at 8sc, 
little difference being noted between 
these wools and fleece at this time. 

Lack of large stocks is also given 
as the main reason pulled wools have 
not declined though the market in 
them has been quiet for the last three 
weeks. Pullers in most instances are 
well sold ahead for the balance of the 
year and dealers are not able to re- 
plenish stocks with profit where they 
make sales at the current range of 
prices. This situation has been ac- 
celerated by demand for pulled wools 
in the grease from worsted yarn spin- 
ners who have taken large quantities 
during the last few weeks. 
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NV ILL trucks are satisfactory only 
4 when they are capable of resist- 
ing the severest strains. Spaulding 
Fibre Trucks are that kind. Built of 
fibre of our own manufacture 
strongly reinforced. 

The immense number ot Spaulding 
Fibre products includes parts and fin- 
ished articles for use in the Electrical, 
Automotive, General Industrial, and 
Textile industries. 


]T 


Irite for catalog and quotations 


SPAULDING FIBRE COMPANY, Inc. 
Rochester, New Hampshire 


Branch Offices 


Detroit 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Boston 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Chicago 


163 
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NATIONAL 
SOLANTINE GRAY GL CONC. 


A Fast-to-Light Direct Dye 


ISTINGUISHED by excellent 
D fastness to light and good fast- 
ness to washing, sea water, perspira- 
tion, alkali, organic acids and rub- 
bing. Possessing excellent solu- 
bility and level dyeing properties, it 
is adapted for application in all 


types of monel metal machines. 


National Solantine Gray GL Conc. 
is equally as suitable for rayon as 
for cotton and is recommended for 
use alone or in combination for the 
a wide 


production of range of 


shades. Having practically no 
it is 
silk 


Excellent discharge- 


affinity for the animal fibres, 


particularly well suited for 
white effects. 


ability with hydrosulfite. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street. New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
MONTREAL 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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HE General Chemical unlil 
Company product en- men 
joys the preference of mill 8 
men because it is uniformly ing : 
clean and of standard purity. r 
the 
Its regular use helps stand- coal 
ardize your own processes. risia 
preil 
betw 
y\ . = 2 Che 
GENERALCHEMICAL {i © 
» 
J 2 pora' 
. Cart 
‘ OMPANY 
‘ the ( 
40 Rector St., NewYork . 
Cable Address. Lycurgus, N.Y. toric 
BUFFALO CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER = LOS ANGELES Laon 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS Geld 
»: THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL tl at 
: ee 








QUANTITY AND QUALITY TOO 


Science has worked marvels to make 
in the quantity of textile 


» possible 
Increase production, 
aided also 
color to textiles 
special purpose 


ado 


uality and Service 


Science has materially 
brig rht 


and use of the 


soft texture, and clear 


origination 


through 






‘These 


more efficient results than the ordinary alkalies. 


These expectations have been so realized that ev 
day 1s adding 


these special 


fully 


alkalies indispensable to the production of tl 


finer qualities which distinguish the results which they produce 


\nd it costs no more to use them. 
An order on your supply house will prove these facts to y 
sa‘isfaction or the trial costs you nothing 





The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers, 





the production of loftine 


Wyandotte, 


a tremendous 


cleaners embody the idea that alkalies specially manu 
factured for distinct uses must of necessity produce better ai 
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to the number of mill men who find the use of 
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The European Dyestuffs In- 
dustry 


\[ANCHESTER, ENnG.—Rumors are 
constantly being heard in regard to 
the position of negotiations between 
the Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
of Britain and the I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie of Germany. Your cor- 
respondent can however say that it is 
unlikely that any official announ¢e- 
ment of a complete settlement will be 
for some time, but he under- 
stands that negotiations are proceed- 
ing smoothly. 


made 


lhe proposed increase of capital by 
the German Trust has not yet been 
finally agreed to. According to Pa- 
risian reports it is expected that a 
preliminary agreement will be signed 
between the French and German 
Chemical Combines at an early date 
and an effort is being made to incor- 
porate the Belgian Group in the 
Cartel. 

\ccording to the report issued by 
the General Fascist Confederation of 
Italian Industries the Italian dye fac- 
tories now meet the bulk of the home 
demand and this is shown by the fact 
that imports of synthetic dyes fell to 
344,000 kgs. for the first five months 
of the current vear as compared with 
2,822,009 kgs. for the corresponding 
I 1913. im- 
ports have been offset by exports of a 
practically equivalent quantity. 


riod of Moreover these 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 





Aluminum Sulp. com... 140 — 1 45 
je | eee 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp... 3%— 3% 
Potash, Lump ....... 2%— 3% 

Ammoniac, Sal. white 
Bic CUE nas GaSe ain ack 5 — 5% 
Bleach powder, per 100 
Rk, BRE aia o-a.» ockcae 200 — 2 50 
Bine Bieee <.c kckscc.ce 5 — 5% 
Calcium Arsenate ..... 7 — Tle 
Chlorine, Lig. Cylinders.. d1e— 9 
TAREE weasd ee was oda.c 4 4% 
COPPERAS, BOM. . ..scu ose. 13 00 —19 00 
Cream of Tartar...... 28 — 29 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.... 125 — 1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot..... _— 10 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib.. — 115 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. == 241% 
tT eee ee eee ee — 26 
Yellow Crude ....... = 24% 
Hydrosulphite Conc..... — 25 
Lead—Brown acetate... 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) .... 133 — 13% 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb... 350 — . 
Potassium—Bichromate, 8\%4— 85g 
Chlorate erystals..... TIm— 9 
_ Permangan, tech...... 144%— 15 
Sodium acetate ....... 41.— 5 
Bichromate ......... 6lo— 6% 
Bisulphite, 35%..... 150 —1 75 
ONIGR en baddocadece 8s — 8% 
ROOT ec sire seen 3%4— 4 
Prussiate, yellow..... z2— 12% 
Sulphide, 60% fused.. 3%— 4 
30% crystals....... 2%4— 2% 
Tart emetic, tech.... $1 — 
Tin—Crystals .......2. 444%4— 45 
sichloride, 50 deg.... 19 — 19% 
RIO, MDs kG k-a'e-as 66 — 67 
Gt WOU St ce eicens ak 9 — 9% 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 3 37%— 3 62% 
SaeRte CPRSURER) og s.s on 0s 441, — 4514 
Pormic, 90%.......000 11 — 2 
Lact Pete creaday 5l4— 7 
Muri 18 deg. per 
100 lb. in tank cars.. 95 — 1 00 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 
Bee Thc cwtaa ees tes 5 00 — 6 75 
BONG. cunveecemee ne: 1l — 12 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 
Be Goo nc ots . 36 — 39 
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International Trade in Dyes 





Outstanding Developments 
in World Markets Reviewed 


NE of the important sections of 
the 1926 Dye Census, recently 
published by the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission, is that dealing with the inter- 
national dye trade. It follows in part: 
The principal developments in ihe 
international dye trade in 1926 were: 
(1) The expansion in size and in- 
creased activity of the I. G.; (2) the 
trend toward international dye agree- 
ments; (3) the formation of the 
Imperial Chemical Industries (Ltd.), 
in Great Britain; (4) keen competi- 
tion and low prices throughout the 
world, particularly in the cheaper dyes 
and bulk colors; 
value of dye exports from producing 
nations other than Germany; (6) the 


(5) a decrease in the 


world-wide trend toward the use of 
fast dyes; (7) the manufacture of 
new types of fast dyes and specialty 
colors for mixed fibers and acetate 


silk, 
World Production of Dyes 
The world capacity to produce dyes 
than 
600,000,000 pounds, which is nearly 


has been estimated at more 
Produc 
tion figures for 1925 indicate that, as 


a whole, the producing nations were 


double the pre-war capacity. 


Alkalies 





Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 41,— ° 
Potash, carbonate, 80—- . 
RG) Ge aiintecstn.c'S es 5-0 61% 
Caustic, 88-92%..... s 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 2 44 
Contract, 100 lb...... 1 1 57% 
Bicarb, per 100 Ibs... 1 2255" 
Caustic, 76% per 100 
eR ee ee ae 310 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 1h.... $00 — ... 
ny: 206 Dik acne 90 - 100 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals...... 18 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg....... ,. — 10 
Gambier, liquid ....... 11 — 11% 
Ilematine, crystals..... 14 — eT 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 - 15 
Indigo—Madras ....... i = 
Logwood Extract, _ liq. 
WN aie ae sea xe s — 9 
CPPNUEIE) oo cae cso ccs 14 — 18 


Osage Orange, Extract, 


51 deg. 7 ~ T¥, 


Quercitron extract, 51 
MEE rato bial. a. 6 614 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., ms 
PN na» ood 60s ve 6 — 7 
Extract, stainless.... 11 — 11% 
Tannic Acid, tech...... 35 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine.... 35 — 37 
AINE. 6.0.8 sence en 14% oD 
a Se Pre eer 24 — 25 
Beta Naphthol, sub- 
NEN. hve (te Sty mil diacs’es 550 60 
ORRURODN 6 otc awe ewes 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ....... 32 — 34 
Metaphenylene Dia- 
Er ere ee 90 — 95 
Paranitraniline ........ 52 — 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. $...... 12 — 13% 
Olive Oil, denatured, gal. 170 —1 75 
A eae ss 915 — 10 
a ee 8l2— 10 
Stearic Acid, double 
ee ee 11 — 12 


operating at not more than 60% of 
their capacity. The competition re- 
sulting from this excess capacity has 
led to a continued drop in prices and 
to the elimination of some producers. 

The United States is the only coun- 
try that compiles and publishes official 
production. The 
production of Germany— 
165,000,000 pounds—is probably high, 
as the Germans could hardly have con 


statistics of 


estimated 


dyes 


sumed 91,000,000 pounds, which would 
be the estimate for consumption calcu 
lated as production plus imports minus 
exports the ] 


basis, the 
United States in 1926 consumed about 


On same 


67,00 CoO pounds. 


Che following table shows the pro- 
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Exports from Producing Countries 
Another table 
figures for dye exports from the chief 


gives comparative 


producing countries in the pre-war 
year 1913 


1922 to 


and in the post-war period, 
1920. 
Exports from Germany in 1926 
[ per cent by 
value and 8 per cent by quantity over 
1925. \ pre-war 
years, however, shows a marked de- 


show an increase of 6 


comparison with 
crease in German shipments to foreign 
markets. Exports in 1926 were only 
about a third as large as in 1913, al- 
though in value the decline was slight 
—about 9 per cent. The decrease in 
volume of exports is accounted for by 
the loss of trade in the low-priced 
bulk colors; 
to heavy 


the decline in value is due 
shipments of high-priced 
dyes, in which there is relatively little 
competition. 

States its 
foreign sales of dyes in 1926 by only 


The United increased 


12,000 pounds as compared with the 


duction of coal-tar dyes by the chief 1925 export. In value there was a 
producing countries in recent years. (Continued on page 167) 
DYES: PRODUCTION BY CHIEF PRODUCING COUNTRIES, 1922-1926 
Country 1926 1925 1924 1923 1022 
Pounds Pounds Pounds ounds Pounds 
CGrermany 165,000 ,000 165,000 ,000 159,549 096 144,859 572 102 806.564 
United States 87,979,000 86.343 .348 68 689 000 13,667 24 64,632,187 
Great Britain 32,693 , 402 33,242,704 21,000,000 
Switzer! 19, 200 , 000 18,000 OOO 21,000,000 20,000 O00 ES .000 ,OO0O0 
France ; 35,000 000 33,020,499 24,180,152 17.782 ,303 
Italy 13,860 ,000 11,880,000 10,780,000 
Japan 18,631,000 13,457,735 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 Sulphur Colors— 
BEE co icadeewncne 20 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials onscreen liad ag ae 
Albumen, blood = do- BOW cat decncnwns 37 
SPE YA a eee roe & cep are 4 — 55 OEE. nic aiece wets tibia 85 1 
Dextrine-Potato ....... gs — 9 Ci a ee 25 
Corn, bags 100 lb.... 3 77 — 4 04 ROR a haw weoKe wa 45 1 
qQ tritis! » ie 9» i 
pao — BD, 100 ib.... 4 = + = 3asic Colors 
Starch, corn, 100 ib.... 297 — 8 22 MOTRMINO 5 o555 cn ses 90 1 
Potato : a eee “Fa Bismark Brown ..... 50 
cme eS ee hi a Otc Chrysoidine ....2.<e« 40) 
MODGRE soc we Reais erase a Fuschine crystals.... 1 50 1 
Tapio * ite ee ay aw i Malachite green...... 1 35 - i 
‘ Sa veer ee v2 ll Methylene blue ...... 100 — 1 
Methyl violet ....... 90 1 
Rhodamine LB. excone 5 00 - 6 
Coal Tar Dyes Safranine .....«.... 145 —1 
Direct Colors Victoria Blue B...... 3 10 
sg k (H ee 2s — 52 Acid Colors— 
piock f ee wF — be Naphthol blue blk... 47 — 
Blue sky, ordinary. - 45 — 90 Tanne neues 50 — 
ae 4 a we ie ets : - - 2 50 Alizarine saphirol .. 2 35 4 
in Sha FF Sr eee 60 oe 1°90 AIBA DIGG 6 aos cove 3825 — 3 
Biue.. Past ae 1 90 = ee PUGIROUIRE x 00)0 cee 0:0: 80 1 
Blue. Solamine es, 2 00 ie ~~ (water solu- Fr 
ee Reeteee Ss aaa ‘os MNO) wa wceceeceees o-— 
ane abet Ce we we o ~- br Solahle Bine -....... 3 00 3 
Brown. lan alan 0 = 90 Sulphoneyanine ...... 100 — 
Seown Cones CG... a5 rai: : Sulphone Blue R..... 60 — 
> , ’ BO XP. wee . oo a : , 9 F tes 
Brown. Congo R lic? Patent Blue A.. iene <a we 
Green. B Bias iceis 90 Rescorcin brown..... ee 
ena ee G5 90 Guinea green........ 100 —2 
. : ee EO RES & ees : We Breen Boi siccns 84 — 1 
CrAange. COMBO 6c << cc 60 — fies cae II OF 
Orange, Fast S...... 180 — ... st op pe ta dae ee 7 4. a 
Red. Fast F + i 90 Orange GG CTYS.. 646s 60 =e 
Red. an... 10 RO Acid Fuchsine.......  — 
ee ee ee wet ee ot Azo eosine G......... 6 — 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 B. 40 — 60 ena 6 ¢ = 
Benzo Purpurine, 10 B 125 —41 50 “rocein scarlet....... 1 oa 1 
Scarlet. 4 BA BER sa, Fast red A.......... oe. aan 
Sect ane Rae ce Azo yellow.......... 135 —1 
Reacing. a BS Sh see e 1 o= < I’. Light Yellow, 2 G 140 — 
Scarlet, Diamine B... 165 — .. F. Light Yellow, we eaeeres: ak 
Wie we 110 —1 20 Naphthol, yellow..... 135 —1 
Yellow chrysophenine. 50 — 1 50 *hrome Colors 
Yellow, Stillbene..... 90 — 95 Aliz, Black B........ 180 — 
Developing Colors— Diamond Black PV... o— 
SRG. EEE isc eee ws 40 — 60 Chrome Blue Black... 4 — 
Black Zambesi ...... oc? an 90 Chrome Brown ..... oo — 
Bordeaux, Dev. ..... >00 — Chrome Green......-. 75 —1 
Orange, developed.... 250 — ii Chrome Yellow...... 45 — 1 
ded ; > — a 
aa De Th aes fe. eo 
Scarlet, Dev. a Synthetic 20% vaste. se 
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Real Suppleness for your 


Warps as They're Sized 


| LRING the sizing process . . . entrust the smooth 

running of your cotton warps to Victrolyn, the modern 
lubricant. You'll find it gives more satisfactory results than 
tallow. itself. 


For Victrolyn lubricates, penetrates and mixes with the size 
more easily and uniformly. You can depend upon cleaner 
work . . . with less breaking and loss of time. Victrolyn 
always proves economical. It’s practically free from moisture 

displaces everything but starch and water. The quantity 
is small—2!., to 5° of Victrolyn to the starch according to the 
class of work. 


Try Victrolyn in your own slashers. Let us send you a trial 


—— See disc —— ' . ° - ae: 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE order. Furnished in 50-gallon drums and 10-gallon cans. Write. 


——CATALOG— 
“Watch 


the 
’ G” T : _ Weaving” 
Bosson & LANE 
Works and Office: Atlantic, Mass. 
Alizarine Assistant Turkey Red Oil Soluble Oils Monoline Oil 


Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil Soluble Grease —— 4 % 4 i a 
Para Soap Oil Bleachers’ Bluings J iz i 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles (REG US PAT OFF) 





A Popular Warp Dyer 












Warp dyeing requirements 
are most exacting. Nobody 
knows this better than the 
makers of the Reliance Warp 
Dyeing Machine. The result 
is a machine that rates high. 
We shall gladly supply further 





| 


: particulars. 
: RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 
F H -dge and Plum Sts., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 














ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


French Aniline Colors and Dyewood Extracts 


8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA United States Agents BOSTON 
ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
(Poirrier) 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France 
— 


Specify 


¢, RADIAFIN TUBES 


for air-heating and air-cooling units 


They have 6 to 10 times as much surface as plain 
tubes of same size and their use insures greater | 
capacities with fewer tubes. 
4” to 6”—High or low pressure—Lengths up to 15 feet. 
Plain or flanged ends—With or without headers—Quantity 
production. 


SCHUTTE & KOERTING CO. | 








ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. “| 


We cater to the wants of the Bleacher—Dyer— 
Throwster—Printer and Finisher 





| 1158 Thompson St. cOnSOLATED eT Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


decrease of I1 per cent, attributable to 
the fact that in 1926 exports consisted 
largely of indigo and certain other 
low-priced bulk colors. 

\mong the other countries produc- 
ing dyes on an export basis, Switzer- 





chases, measured either by quantity or 
value. 

British India, one of the large con- 
suming nations without a dye indus- 
try, imported fewer dyes in 1926 than 
in any year during the period 1921 to 


Ca 
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Scouring Bow! 





























. . . . . . } 
land and Great Britain did little more 1925, inclusive. ¢ 
— e) 
COAL-TAR DYES: IMPORTS INTO CHIEF CONSUMING COUNTRIES, 1913, 1925 AND 1926 ¢ 
! 1913 | 1925 | 1926 ¢ GTA [ meeting competition in the 
Imported into— |— ewe eae ») scouring bowl. The “cure all” soda 
Pounds | Value | Pounds Value Pounds Value < ash has seen its day . . . it can’t produce 
| . . 
—— — be Oe cen Bee A, y tip-top results consistently. . . . 
‘ 
Witt ova ise 60,696 533 |$11,673,779 |-59,044,879 |$13,235,322 | ...... Pee 7 ws ai i 
British India.....| 16,923,607 | 3,741,031 | 18,460,831 | 8,359,488 | 10,048,499 | “$5,028,848 8 Install \ yandotte 1 ¢ xtile Alkalic § as your 
Czechslovakia +) se sesacs | “gage gee 7,589,272 4,157,745 etna ivdiscaaee ns 6 scouring agents. There’s a special one for 
apan...........| 9,455,206 .. 22 ,786, ,432 ,268 Saas nea deer wee <> ° rev 
United States: \:| 45,950/895 | 7/537,870 | 5,209,601 | 4,637,240 | 4,673,196 | “4,103,301 y each special purpose. Then you can 
lee emunianast 15,542,429 | 3,611,705 | 4,856,955 | 1,985,695 | 3,374,140 | 2,010,003 ae Se . ele 
Ric A scree Pate 4:740;218 | 11568,733 | 611891545 11,571,249 6 de pe nd on. softer, smoother _ textures, 
Great Britain... | 41,203,008 | 9,207,684 | 4,438,224 | 3,123,850 | 4,237,206 | 4,258,384 } brighter colors, more even dyeing. . . . 
MR ai cA ent cick. 2 casaeaunes SAME EMME  hcncccecec] vevcce seas ; oe 
Dutch East Indies} 2,073,434 800,366 | 3,746,731 | 27056,693 |... 2.2 | 22222 2r 8 Then you can meet competition! 
Germany........ 7,188,495 | 1,682,422 | 3,680,177 | 1.918.939 | 7,937,221 | 4,182,562 , 
BER 65323005 4,706,601 | 1,416,316 | 3,201,519 | 2:885,144 | 3,204;165 | 2,546,881 r a oe Ai silat 
CBOs ssso5% 2,633,516 594,414 | 2,343,047 | 1,492,909 | 2,656,264 1,563 ,496 0 You have King Service at your beckon. 
Austria..........|' 17,168,764 3,616,199 1,954,818 949,131 2,089 , 960 1,209, 801 Let us analvze vour products. Let us 
Switzerland......| 2,201,292 431,197 | 1,804,906 | 1,218,941 | 1,801,297 1,273,916 ; 2 ; 
Brasil... eee. 0.4) 5 a6 iee |" ag pay | 1783-753 | 1-204,049 | 2... ateaeee recommend the alkali best suited to each 
weden......... 2,376 , 166 99,7 1,701,548 | 1,012,155 | .......... ens ss loins artienlers 
Becca ceeche 2,303,709 | 1,021,368 | 1,105,774 849,893 895,969 659,357 need. Write for particulars. 
Russia..........] 4,835,647 I Lae a ch aed ewww cee aa? N° Siamelne wewe w 
Turkey..........| 2,631,703 BURGE § kicacdoscs J cresteeeee | teeeetetee | eeeeeeeeees 
' 
— ——___________—_______} 








than maintain their 1925 volume of 
trade. Swiss exports on the whole 
showed a small increase in 1926 over 
1925, but in the exports of indigo 
there was a large drop; in other dyes 
there was a gain of over 1,000,000 
pounds and of about $1,000,000. Italy 
substantially increased her exports 
both in quantity and value. 


Competitive Conditions 

As a result of the war-time 
stimulus to dye making, the world 
capacity to produce is greater by far 
than the power of industrial nations to 
consume. This excess capacity to 
produce has precipitated a struggle 
for foreign markets and has led each 
producing nation to adopt special 





COAL-TAR DYES: EXPORTS FROM CHIEF PRODUCING COUNTRIES, 1913 AND 1922-1926 
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| 1913 


Exported from— | 


Pounds | Value 








Germany .. 


Pounds 


239,598,133 |$51,689,400 |114, 


1922 1923 


Value Pounds 


213,300 |$79 , 826,618 




















1 73,974,473 | $41,580,742 
CURT 6) os vecneeaa Eis coe eee 8,344,187 3,996,443 | 17,924,200 5,565,267 
Great Britain.... 5,451,376 862 , 566 3,860,416 2,300,298 9,247 ,504 3,635,058 
Switzerland......} 19,458,902 | 5,549,752 | 16,167,655 | 13,042,635 | 18,282,967 12,253,711 
MN ivan xe ka 1,152,134 | 275,716 1,502,431 1,586,492 4,650,382 3,749,442 
TR 117 ,725 22 ,458 372,578 254,250 647,712 548,481 
MIS sa ace acaew he ERG NG TE arate wane. Toon oe hawae E aka vee eon 2,296,327 396 , 397 
————————————— 

——_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— — = = — = 

p 1924 1925 | 1926 
Exported from— a oa —— 
Pounds | Value Pounds Value | Pounds | Value 

‘ ; -. | aad 3 
seTMANY........ | 61,033,911 |$30,936,462 | 75,879,025 |$44,311,155 | 81,883,253 | $47,134,156 
United States....) 15,713,428 5,636,244 | 25,799,889 | 6,694,360 | 25,811,941 5,950,159 
Great Britain!...| 6,622,896 3,052,911 7,314,608 3,122,149 | 8,481,424 | 2,983 , 500 
Switzerland...... 19,015,998 | 12,138,346 | 16,161,041 | 11,979,718 | 17,287,793 11,971,452 
re 10,604 ,126 | 7,508,787 10,784,463 | 7,469,903 | 10 335,827 | 5,902 ,946 
DEE res bibnarn ts | 541,009 | 276,793 | 426,810 295,702 | 681,221 | 453 ,235 
Sa | 1,899,495 283,179 | 1,685,606 SURO Laks cones 0's Dra eathineae 





“Dyes and dyestuffs (except dyewoods and raw dyeing substances) and extracts for dyeing and 


tanning — products of coal tar.” 


Imports Into Consuming Countries 


> another table shows that the 
hew dye-producing nations imported 
onl traction of the dyes they con- 
S 1925 and 1926, as compared 
with 1913 when they were largely 
de nt upon Germany and Switzer- 
lan The United States, Great 
Brit and Italy each imported a 
st juantity of dyes in 1926 than 
in 5. Great Britain and _ Italy 

tly bought higher-priced dyes, 
as tl imports increased in value. 
A a, Canada, and Germany each 
im| 1 more in 1926 than in 1925. 
Ger y more than doubled her pur- 


measures for the protection of its 
home market. 

The struggle for export markets is 
most severe in the 
nations, China and British India. 
There the United States, Great 
Britain, and France have established 
a trade in the bulk dyes and are resist- 
ing the efforts of 
Switzerland to 


nonproducing 


and 
former 


Germany 
regain their 
control of the entire trade. 

\s before the war, Germany and 
Switzerland are to-day the dominating 
countries in the international dye 
trade. In Germany the I. G. has so 
centralized and coordinated its organi- 
zation of dye manufacture as to have 
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the advantage of low manufacturing 


cost. Long experience in the busi- 
ness, the sales agencies, and branch 
plants that have been established 
throughout the world, and the inter- 
national agreements that have been 
negotiated are also factors of German 
supremacy. The recent activities of 
the I. G. in extending its manufactur- 


include a wide 


chemicals and allied 


ing interests to 
diversity of 


products other than dves is. also 


enhancing the prestige of Germany. 
In the high-priced dyes Germany still 
dominates the world markets, but in 
the bulk dyes she has lost a part of 


her trade to the new proc 
The I. G., by 


creasing its 


lucing 
nations. steadily in- 


seeking to 


influence, is 
recover this lost trade. 


The following table shows the 
exports of dyes from Germany in 1913 
and the trend otf the e xport trade since 
1920: 

COAIL-TAR DYES EXPORTS FROM GER- 

MANY, 1913 AND 1920-1926 

Year Pounds Value 
1913... as 239,598,133 $51,666,168 
1920 61,140,171 53,002 ,407 
1921 : 18,304,991 15,935,585 
1922 115,974,900 80,781,892 
1923 73 974 473 41,580,742 
1924 61,033,911 30 ,933 , 368 
1925 75,879,025 44,311,155 
1926 81,883,253 47,134,156 

Phe 81,883,253 pounds of coal-tar 
dyes, valued at $47,134,156, that Ger 
many exported in 1926 was an in- 
crease of about 8% in quantity and 


6% in value over 1925. As compared 


with pre-war years Germany’ 


export 


trade, measured in quantity, has 

eatly declined In value, however, 
the 1926 export was 91% of the 1913 
figure. 


Export figures, 


taken alone, do not 


disclose the actual participation of 
international trade, 


controls or has an inter- 


in the 
for the | Gy 


Germany 


est in dye plants in Japan, Spain, the 
United States, and Russia, and_ its 
extension subagencies handle products 
not of their own manufacture 


Switzerland has 


now, as was the 


before the war, a larger share of 
ide than the relative size 
would indicate. The 


in high-priced dyes, 


of her industry 
OWIss specialize 
in the manutfa 
which they 


cture and marketing of 
advantage of 


well-org 


have the long 


experience, a anized selling 


force throughout the world, and a 


variety of products. Furthermore, 
they operate, or have an interest in, 
plants in the United States, France, 
Great Britain, and Italy. Their dis 
advantage the lack of raw materials 

Is not serious, as crudes and inter 
mediates are readily available from 
several nations 

The world-wide trend toward the 
use of the fast dves and the higher 
priced specialty colors will favor the 
nations that are doing pioneer work in 


the manutacture of new _ products; 
output to the 
marked dis 


market 


restricting their 
old tvpes will be at a 
advantage in competitive 

In the United States competition 
has been so keen in the home market 
that many of the producers 
have been elim Sixteen 


weaker 
inated 
disc Ntinued dve 


firms 
manufacture in 1926, 
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and it is probable that the number will 
continue to dwindle until the produc- 
tive capacity of the country more 
nearly conforms to its requirements. 
The trade of the United States has 
been fully discussed elsewhere in this 
report. 


International Agreements 
Outside of the United States a large 
part of the output of the producing 
nations of the world is under the 
control of dye cartels or consolidations. 
\greements made among individual 
nations increasing 
importance in the international trade. 


promise to be of 


The purpose of these agreements is 
(1) to protect domestic markets, (2) 
to divide the export markets, and 


(3) to stabilize prices. It is reported 
that in 1926 the I. G. concluded agree- 
ments with the Russian, Spanish, and 
Japanese dye and chemical industries 
and entered into negotiations with the 
French and British industries. An 
agreement is also said to have been 
concluded between the and 
Swiss has 
further influence by 
establishing plants, or by 
working plants in the 
United and 
Japan. 


French 
The I. G 


extended its 


industries. 


obtaining a 
interest in 
States, Italy, Russia, 
industrv of the United 
probably be more seriously 


The dve 
States will 
affected by the I. G.’s new agreements 
is the dye 


as to export markets than 


industry of any other country. 


Dye Industry of Germany 
The amalgamation of the six largest 
dye companies at the end of De- 


cember, 1925, is one of the greatest 


consolidations in the history of 
German finance. The purpose of this 
merger was to strengthen the competi- 
dve 


econo- 


tive resistance of the German 


industry by effecting certain 


mies in manufacture, i. e., to allocate 
production among the various units of 
the I. G to eliminating 


duplication in manufacture, 


with a view 


research 


work, overhead, and in buying and 
selling. In carrving out its new 
policies the following changes were 


inaugurated in 1926: The separate 


plants were formed into a production 


association and the separate markets 


joined into a sales union. Production 


was in four districts—(1) the upper 
Rhine, (2) the central Rhine, (3) the 
lower Rhine, and (4) central Ger 


many: in addition there was one min- 


ing administration Sales agencies 


were established for five groups of 


products: (1) Dyestuffs and aux 
ihiars 


dve products, the 


1, 


veadquarters 
for whic Frankfort on the 
Main, Hochst on the Main, 
kusen, and Ludwigshafen on the 
markets are divided ac- 
Nitrogen 
products, such as the nitrogen 
sold through the ene 
toffsvndikat G. m. b. H.. witl hich 
the I. G. is ac heeanies 
for the agencies are in Berlin. 


organic 


were 


Lever 


Rhine: the 
cording to countries. (2) 


fertilizers are 
t 17¢ S AT¢ 


associated. 
sales 


(3) 


Inorganic products and 
seat of which is at 
on the Main, with branch 
Berlin, Hochst. Ludwig- 
and Uerdingen. 


pharmaceutical 


intermediates, the 
Frankfort 
plants at 
shafen, 


Leverkusen, 
union for 


The sales 





and veterinary products is at Lever- 
kusen and Hochst, divided between 
these two according to countries. (4) 
Insecticides, the headquarters for 
which are Hochst and Leverkusen. 
(5) Photographic products, artificial 
silk, and perfumes, the sales union for 
which is at Berlin (Agfa). 

The German dye industry was con- 
solidated in 1926 by the I. G. obtaining 
control over related branches of the 


chemical industry. Expansion was 
chiefly in the oil, fertilizer, and rayon 
branches of the chemical industry. 








| — Obituary itwary | 


Edward L. Thompson 


Edward L. Thompson, treasurer and 
general manager of the Portland (Ore.) 
Woolen Mills and prominent in woolen 





industry development for many years, 
died recently following a short illness. 
He was born in Albany, Ore., on Aug. 


24, 1863, the son of David M. Thompson, 
who came to Oregon in 1852, and Louisa 
Burkhart, a pioneer of 1849. Mr. 
Thompson went to work in his father’s 
harness and saddle factory at the age of 
16, when his father passed away. He 
sold out the business in 1890 and was an 
insurance adjuster until 1898 when he 
formed, with J. L. Hartman and H. L. 
Powers, the brokerage and real estate 
firm of Hartman, Thompson & Powers. 
In 1901 Mr. Thompson, who had been 
interested in raising blooded sheep, and 
had extent in 
and selling wool and mohair, 
Portland Woolen Mills, buying out the 
Dallas-Oregon Woolen Mills that had 
been operated by the Carter family. He 
moved the mill to Portland and two years 
later it was destroved by fire. The com 
panv was then reorganized with W. P. 
Olds, president; C. H. Carter, superin- 
tendent, and Mr. Thompson, manager and 
treasurer. The same officers were func- 
until recently when Mr. Carter 

The mill rebuilt on the present 
is now capitalized at $2,000,000. 
Mr. Thompson is 
widow 
ward 


engaged to some buying 


started the 


tioning 
resigned 
site and 
survived by his 
and two sons, Lewis I. and Fd 


Allen Thompson. 


Samuel Lawton 

Samuel Lawton, since last spring mas 
ter mechanic for the Fulton (N. Y.) 
Worsted Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., died in that city on Oct. 29, 
61 years. Mr. Lawton was a native of 
England, coming to this country while a 
youth and locating in Maynard, Mass., 
lived for about 30 years. Later 
in Enfield, N. H. until he was 
transferred to Fulton. He was a 32d. 
degree mason and a fi 
Maynard He 
son The 
Maynard 


aged 


where he 
he workec 


selectman of 
widow 
burial 


rmer 
and one 
was in 


leaves a 
funeral and 


John Young 


John Young, formerly 
of the Old Norway 
died Oct. 27 


superintendent 
Plains Woolen Mills, 
at his home on North Main 


street, Rochester, N. H. Mr. Young was 
73 vears of age, and, although born in 
Scotland, had been connected with the 


Md Norway 


later 


company since a boy. He 
second hand in the weaving 
room and subsequently overseer of weav- 
ing and superintendent. He held the lat- 
ter position until the mill was closed 


down and then acted as caretaker until 


became 
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the plant was sold to other interests. \{r. 
Young was a member of the Rising Syn 
Lodge, Knights of Pythias; past grand 
chancellor and past supreme represen{a- 
tive of the order. He was a member of 
the Humane Lodge, & A. M., 
Temple Royal Arch Chapter, Kennedy 
Lodge of Odd Fellows, and the Nor 
Plains Encampment I. O. O. F. Mr, 
Young was also a member of the Roch- 
ester Grange, the New Hampshire }’o- 
mona Grange and State Grange. le 
was interested in politics and served in 
the Legislature. He is survived by ) 
Stanley and the Rev. Edwin B, 
Young; and one brother. 


sons, 


John W. Swift 
John W. Swift, for the last 15 years 
overseer of the combing department of 
the Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbri 


Mass., was found dead in the stock 
room of that department on Oct. 21, 
having committed suicide by hanging 


Ill health is said to have been the cause. 
He had worked as usual during the day 


but did not go home for supper. Mr. 
Swift was 52 years old, a native of 
England and came to this country in 
1890. He was with the American 


Woolen Co. in 
20 years 


Mass., for 
going to Southbridge. 
veteran of the British army 
was killed in the World 
War. Mr. Swift was a member of the 
masonic fraternity and other 
tions. He leaves a widow and a mart 
daughter. 


Lawrence, 
before 
He was a 
and a_ son 


orgal 





Thomas Liddle 


Thomas Liddle, retired knit goods 
manufacturer of Amsterdam, N. Y., d 
recently at his home following a gen- 


eral breakdown brought on by advancing 
age. He was 89 years old and during his 
life he had served that city as mayor, 
postmaster, and at other important posts. 
\t the expiration of a term as mayor in 
1888 he embarked in the manufacture of 
knit goods. He sold his interests later 
but until several ago he was 
officially identified with the 
ting Mills. 


years 
Tryon Knit- 


James Heffernan 
James Heffernan, for many years boss 
dyer for the Monument Mills, Housa- 
tonic, Mass., died at his home in that 
Oct. 19, after a long illness 
He was 78 years old, a native of Ireland, 
coming 


village on 


as an infant with 
15 enlisted 


to this country 
his parents and at the age of 


in the civil war. After being mustered 
out of the service he located in Adams, 
Mass., where he was boss dyer before 
going to Housatonic. He is survived by 
a widow, one daughter and five sot 


W ‘iam B. ‘He ndel 


William B. Hendel, a pioneer the 
wool hat industry in Reading, Pa., died 
at his home in Shillington, Pa., recent! 
at the age of 74 years after an ill 
one month. For many years he had been 
affiliate d with his brother, Henry B 
Hendel, in the manufacture of hats m 


Reading, 
with the 
ough of 


but of later years was associat 
Hendel hat 


Shillington, 


factory in tl 


Bernard Fitzgerald 

Bernard Fitzgerald, 64 years old 
many years identified with the text 
dustry at Amsterdam, N. Y., died last 
week after a brief illness. Prior to t& 
linquishing his duties several mont! 
he was general superintendent of the box 
manufacturing unit of the knit ds 
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establishment of L. E. Harrower & Son, 
at Hagaman, a position which he held 
for the last 26 years. He was promin- 
ently identified with a number of civic 
and social organizations. 


W. I. Bachelor 

\V. I. Bachelor, aged 30, industrial en- 
gineer connected with the Charlotte 
branch of the Saco-Lowell Co., died at 
Columbia, S. C. here Oct. 27, following 
an operation. Mr. Bachelor had been 
with the Saco-Lowell company for the 
last six years and for the last six 
months had charge of the installation of 
new machinery in the plant of the 
Columbia Mills Company. 


Dona Zenon Bedard 


Dona Zenon Bedard, for the last 25 
years master mechanic for the Chaffee 
Bros. Co., Oxford, Mass., died suddenly 
from heart disease in a lunch room in 
that town on Oct. 27. He was born in 
St. David, Canada in 1876 and had lived 
in Oxford for 31 years. He leaves a 
widow and 10 children, in addition to his 
mother. 


Thomas W. Donlon 


Thomas W. Donlon, former superin- 
tendent of a woolen mill in Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., died recently in Johnson 
Memorial Hospital, Stafford Spritgs, 
Conn., following an operation. He was a 
native of Nashua, N. H., 7] years old 
and went to Great Barrington more than 
30 years ago. He leaves five daughters 
and two sons, 


Samuel Best 

Samuel Best, secretary and superin- 
tendent of the Hudson (Mass.) Worsted 
Co., for the last 15 years, died at his 
home in that town on Oct. 28, following 
an illness of five days. He was 61 years 
old, a native of England and was located 
in Philadelphia before going to Hudson. 
He leaves a widow and two sons. 


Rogette D. Earle 
Rogette D. Earle, for 20 years a 
salesman for the Chicopee Mfg. Co., and 
it one time mayor of the city, died in 


his home in Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
Oct 24, 
James A. King 

James A. King, aged 45, superin- 
tendent of the dyeing department of the 
Lowe Mills, Huntsville, Ala., is dead 
after a long illness. He had been an 
employee of the company many years. 


George E. Hall 
George E. Hall of Holyoke, Mass. 


Vice 


resident of the Harris Silk 
Hosiery Co., Springfield, Mass., died in 
Holyoke Hospital, Oct. 25 after a short 


He was 74 years old. 


Saxton’s River (Vt.) Mills, manufac- 
‘urers of woolen fabrics are retiring 
business. Details on the disposi- 

the property were not given. 
Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. All 


Bs mill buildings of this company 


Wer Id at auction Nov. 1 to William 
». lozier, of New York, for $125,000. 
The Renfrew community house was sold 
to Joseph A. Pizzi, of Adams, for $20,- 
500 lenement property was purchased 
by idents of Adams and Williams- 
tow Mr. Tozier would not state whom 
he resented or what would be done 
With ‘he mill property. 
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Useful Catalogs 











Valves made by the Crane Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., are shown in three pamphlets 
sent out by them. The first is concerned 
with brass valves for severe service; 
the second with many-purpose valves 
with the quickly renewable disc; and the 
third with double-disc gate valves for 
oil, gas, or water. Specifications, de- 
tails of construction., etc., are included. 

a 


The Story of Wood is the title of a 
booklet recently sent out by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C. This title is well 
chosen, for in the pages of the booklet 


is sketched the history of wood from 
the beginning of time. The part which 
wood plays in our daily life is des- 


cribed, and interesting pictures are used 


to illustrate the story. Announcement 
of a national lumber slogan contest is 
made. 


* %* * 


Tramrail Conveyors form the basis 
of a new picture leaflet sent out by the 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
Wickliffe, O. Installations in wire, rod, 
pipe, and bar mills are shown, and the 
two fundamental principles for the most 
economical handling of material 
stated. 


are 


* * * 


Defiance, Ohio, is the subject of a 
booklet just sent out by the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city. Industrial 
conditions are described, manufacturing 
concerns pictured, residences and 
social buildings shown, and brief sketches 
of various the municipal 
activities serve to acquaint the 
with the city. 


are 
phases of 
reader 
* * a. 


Preserving Wood is the subject dis- 
cussed in a new booklet mailed by the 


American Tar Products Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The application of A. T. P. wood 
preserver and the consequent freedom 


from decay are stressed. 
* * x 


Clean-up Campaign Literature, dis 
tributed by the National Clean-up & 
Paint-up Campaign Bureau, New York, 
is described in two attractive folders 
recently received. Posters, window dis- 
plays, and other advertising media to be 
used in connection with clean-up 
paigns are listed. 

x * x 


cam 


Structures, typical of the work done 
by Wm. T. Reed Co., Boston, Mass., are 
shown in a 


very attractive catalog of 
photographs recently distributed by this 
concern. Among the structures shown 


are a fireproof storehouse and office, a 
reinforced-concrete mill, a modern day 
light factory building, a modern. tire- 
fabric mill, a specialty factory, and a 
steam-electric plant. Other parts of the 
catalog are concerned with 
reconstruction work, while 
show where special 
ments necessitated unusual shapes of 
girders and unusual beam spans. 
* * x 


Safety Hand Lamps with grounding 
terminal, as made by the Crouse-Hinds 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., are described in 
Bulletin 2103, recently mailed. Two 
types, one with guard and one with 
guard and half shade, are listed. It is 
stated that in these types of lamps special 
attention has been given to safety circuit 
requirements, and that provision is made 
to ground the guard and other metal 


repair and 
illustrations 


instances require 


parts not connected 


circuit. 


with the electric 


* * * 


Stainless Irons produced by the 
Central Alloy Steel Corp., Massillon, O., 
is the subject of a 32-page booklet 
recently mailed. A _ brief history of 
stainless alloys is followed by interesting 
discussions of corrosion _ resistance, 
different types of alloys for different 
purposes, and physical properties and 
analyses of the various types, and several 
conversion tables are included. 

x * x 

Evaporators, built expressly to suit 
conditions by the Zaremba Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., are discussed in a new 48-page 
catalog just mailed by this firm. Discus- 
the following subjects among 
others make the booklet of value to all 
those who must remove water from solu- 
tions by heating and removal of the steam 
formed: of an evaporator; hori- 
zontal tube, vertical tube, and crystalliz- 
ing evaporators ; water stills; 
preheaters; soda recovery plants; 
for caustic solutions; acid-proof 
and apparatus of special design. 

xk * x 


sions of 


che vice 


condensers ; 
filters 
cells; 


Concrete Inserts, used in reinforced 
concrete building construction to eliminate 
the labor and time of drilling and placing 
bolt holes, are described in a_ folder 
recently mailed by the Midwest Steel & 
Supply Co., Bradford, Pa. Special uses 
of inserts are mentioned, and the advan 
tage of using inserts are enumerated 

* * x 

Sealing Fiber Boxes in the correct 
manner requires certain care, and the 
method of procedure which will insure a 
seal of maximum strength and durability 


is given in a folder distributed by the 


Philadelphia Quartz Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Illustrations are included to show 
how sealing should and should not be 
done. 

* * * 


Gearing problems are analyzed by 
the D. ©. James Mfg. Co., 1120 West 


Monroe Street, Chicago, in the recently 


issued Catalog No. 133, which com- 
pletely describes James generated con 
tinuous-tooth herringbone gears and 


speed reducers. Detailed description of 
the features of 


gears and speed reducers is included, to- 


various herringbone 


gether with complete illustrations of 
types and installations, and full specifi- 
cations. It contains complete engineering 


data, and is a book of 


engineers, operating 


real value to all 

and users of 

heavy duty speed reducing equipment. 
* * Ok 


men, 


Air Compressors, centrifugal type, as 
made by the General Electric Co.., 
nectady, N. Y. Bulletin 
GEA-233A construction, 
ratings, and operating characteristics are 


Sche 
shown in 
Details of 


are 


given. 
* * x 

Tramrail Conveyors are shown in 
another of the interesting picture folders 
of the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., Wickliffe, O. Ten installations 
where Cleveland systems are applied in 
such a manner that the material is moved 
through the entire production 
indling are shown. 

* * * 


process 


without re! 


Pulverizers are the subject of a new 
and attractive catalog (J) just mailed 
by the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. Details of construction, operation, 
and adjustment of pulverizers for all 
kinds of materials such as coal, gypsum, 
silica sand, fire clay, iron ore, graphite, 
etc., are given, and a section is concerned 
with the pulverizing of fuels. 

ok * * 


Packing made and sold by The Gar- 
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lock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y., is 
described in a 178-page catalog just re- 
ceived. Packing in ring, spiral, coil, 
spool, and reel forms; asbestos, railroad, 
duck and rubber, combination, and mis- 
cellaneous packings; sheet packings; gas- 
kets; and metal packings are listed. En- 
gineering data is included in a conclud- 
ing section, 
xk *« * 


The Mutochrome is a device by which 
the various elements of a pattern are 
photographed separately in such a way 
that they may be projected in combina- 
tion, under such conditions that each ele- 
ment is entirely under control as regards 


color and brightness. Adam Hilger, 
Ltd., London, Eng., has recently sent 
out a very attractive booklet describing 
this instrument. Colored plates show 
how the mutochrome is used to produce 
original patterns. Instructions for use 


and price lists are included. 
* * * 

Tools, driven by electricity, for drill- 
ing, grinding, and buffing are shown in 
a new catalog (No. 24) just received 
from the United States Electrical Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, O. Hand drills and sup- 
plies, valve refacers and grinders, tap- 


pers, screw drivers, both portable and 
stationary surface grinders, and a line 
of buffers and polishers are listed. 
a 
Resistors, of the wound-ribbon type, 
designated by General Electric Co. as 
auxiliary welding resistors Type AW, 


are described in Bulletin GEA-152A, re- 
cently mailed. Details of construction 
and wiring sketches are included 

* oe Ox 


Evaporators built expressly to suit 
conditions in a number of 


shown in a 16-page picture catalog sent 


industries are 


out by Zaremba Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fifty-three illustrations show evapor- 
ators of all types—from a caustic re- 


covery apparatus to packing-house stick 


concentrators, 


Henry Ford Buys Historic 
Cotton Gin 

RaLEIGH, N. C.—A gin, 
almost an exact model of the first one 
constructed Eli Whitney, and 
which for the last six years has been 
on exhibition in the North Carolina 
State Museum here, has 
part of an exhibit in 
Museum, of the 
machinery, at Dearborn, Mich. 

This gin, which is a 


cotton 


by 


gone to be 
the Ford 
evolution of cotton 


combination 
gin, carder and spinner, is to have a 
central place in the exhibits in the 
Hall of Agriculture in the Dearborn 
museum. It was the property of Ben 


May, of Jonesboro, N. C., who sold 


it to the Ford representative for 
S1,.000. 
There seems to be no authentic 


the maker of the gin, but 
it is supposed to have been used until 
about 1840, after which it came into 
the possession of Jack May, of Kins- 
ton, N. C. Later it the 
property of Ben May, and on April 
6, 1901, he sent it to the State Mu- 
that “I will loan the 
gin to the Museum if you will guar- 
antee to return it to me or my heirs 
on demand.” 


Tec¢ rad oft 


became 


seum, writing 


The gin kept its place with the 
agricultural, natural history, and 
natural resources exhibits of the 


museum through the 26 years. 



























































































































































































































































































Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 






SHIPPERS 
CONSIGNEES 


TARIFF 


Class 


Ask for our 


and Commodity 


Rate 


Covering Southern New England. 


Blackstone Valley Trans. Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 








SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Shipping by Motor Truck — 


Let our fleet of sturdy, well-equipped trucks haul your yarns, 


fabrics, — whatever you handle . 
New England mills have learned already what real trucking service 


really is... . Three offices. 


Hemingway Bros.Transportation Co. 


17-25 Swiit St., New Bedford, Mass. 


Telephone 3638 


PROVIDENCE 
151 So. Water St. 
Tel. Gaspee 4522 








WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 


Iphia, Pa 


J. BROADBENT & SON, INC. 


Unionville, Conn. 


Wool Spun Knitting and Mop Yarns 
First Class Garnetting Plant 


Custom Spinning & Garnetting Solicited 





T extile 
tell 


. A good number of southern 


BOSTON 


Central Wharf, No. Side 
Tel. Richmond 4200-Hubbard 1124 


Make out a list now 
of the idle Machinery 
or Supplies which you 
cannot use. 
to the Textile Clearing 
House department of 
W orld. 
you how 
much space to take 
and the cost of the 
advertisement. 


Textile World 





TEXTILE WORLD 


Send it 


Cotton Yarn Market 
(Continued from page 141) 





claims to have received a_ letter 
written by a Philadelphia concern of- 
fering to sell a specific spinning at 
least one cent below the commonly 
quoted price for the particular mill’s 
product involved. When this house 
was taxed with the accusation it did 
not deny the truth of the contention, 
but stated that another house in New 
York was offering the same yarn at 
an even lower price. The conse- 
quence is that the spinner does not 
know whether there has been an ac- 
tual breach of the agreement, though 
it is claimed those who are acquainted 
with the transactions involved, are 
certain of such infraction. 

A third case is that of a direct 
seller who accepted the offer of a 
buyer on three grades of yarn on 
which he had previously quoted a 
dealer anywhere from 2c to 3c above 
the figure at which he sold direct. If 
these cases can be substantiated—and 
there would seem to be conclusive 
evidence of the facts as related—it 
would appear that the regulations sup- 
posed to be in force are not fully 
lived up to, for in every case one at 
least of the parties involved was a 
party to the agreement. It is not 
meant to intimate that these are ex- 
amples of the practices which are be- 
ing generally pursued; but they sim- 
ply evidence the difficulty of doing 
business today and indicate the temp- 
tations to step over the bounds to 
effect business. 

Competition for N. Y. Market 

Reports are also in circulation re- 
garding the efforts of Philadelphia 
houses, without local affiliations, to 
secure business from buyers located 
in New York. It is said a goodly 
number of salesmen for Philadelphia 
houses have been seen locally of late; 
and it is declared that certain of the 
prices which they have made would 
seem to indicate they are unusually 
hard pressed to secure business. They 
are creating a more or less demor- 
alized condition, for whether or not 
they can make good on the proposi- 
tions they have advanced, the mere 
proffer of yarn at some of the figures 
reported naturally causes a degree of 
uncertainty in the buyer’s mind, re- 
sulting in hesitancy about operation. 

Buyers Won't Take Stand 

Buvers are not even naming a price 
at which they will be interested in 
varn today. Usually, some ridiculous 
level can be secured from the con- 


sumer of varn as a figure at which 
he might do business. But today no 
apparent interest is evinced and no 
one appears willing to take the stand 
is to where the market on specific 
counts of varns should be. With 
manv buvers, it is apparent that they 
hesitate to place contracts over the 
next two or three months involving 
shipment of their own product into 
the period when new crop conditions 
1] 
I] 


will have an influence upon raw ma- 


In other words, they 
fear to commit themselves for yarn 
today on which thev will be obliged 


terial prices. 
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to base their prices for delivery ne-+ 
spring with the fear that possi 
weaker conditions then will cause : 
buyer to reject merchandise based 
higher levels than may then ex 
Consuming trades, for the most p 
report a decidedly restricted dem 
and inability to secure a fair pr 
over and above cost. 


renee 
Business News 


American-LaFrance Fire FE»- 





gine Co., Ine, 
Foamite-Childs Corp. 

Effective Nov. 15, 1927, the American- 
LaFrance Fire Engine Co., Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y., has acquired the assets 
and good will of the Foamite-Childs 
Corp., of Utica, N. Y., and the business 
of the two companies will be combined 
under a single corporate identity. The 
name of the company will be the Ameri- 
can-LaFrance and Foamite Corp. 

For 82 years American-LaFrance ( 
has been recognized as the leader in the 
development and production of modern 
fire-fighting equipment. 

With long, successful experience in 
the manufacture of motor fire trucks, the 
American-LaFrance Co. has also _pro- 
duced a complete line of heavy-duty 
commercial motor trucks which have 
gained recognition in every industry 

Foamite-Childs Corp. whose organiza- 
tion dates back to 1897 has built up a 
fire protection service of wide applica- 
tion to industrial, municipal, marine and 
private property. The combining of 
these two successful organizations makes 
possible a broader and more complete 
service. Greater service _ facilities, 
greater manufacturing resources, a more 
complete and better balanced line of 
products, will accrue to the benefit of the 
buying public. The — combination, 
American-LaFrance and Foamite Corp., 
will maintain sales offices and engineer- 


Acquires 


ing representatives in all the principal 
cities of the United States and Canada. 
Affiliated companies will operate in for- 
eign countries. 


Elected General Sales Manager 
of Combustion Engineering 
Corp. 

Edwin H. Lundgren, for the last four 
years general sales manager of the Com- 
bustion Engineering Corp., has recently 
been elected vice president and general 
sales manager. Mr. Lundgren is well 
known in the power plant field, having 
been actively identified with the stoker 
business since 1912. His association with 


the Combustion Engineering Corp. began 

1921 at which time he resigned as 
vice president and chief engineer of the 
Frederick Engineering Co., Frederick, 
Md., to come to New York. 


Oakite Conference on Indus 
trial Cleaning 


Oakite Service Men will hold 
\nnual Conference on industrial « g 


in New York, Nov. 7 to 10, 1927 


cuss cleaning and related problen 


Oakite Products, Inc. compl ‘ its 
19th vear of industrial cleaning ° 
when the field service men, t ical 


staff and executives, comprising 


ganization, meet in the general offices ™ 
New York, Nov. 7 to 10 inclusiv On 
this occasion the field represent tives 
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ym 36 States and Canada discuss their 
rutual problems and exchange experi- 
e ces in connection with their work, 
which ranges from the cleaning of 
p.onograph needles to locomotives, and 
sik shirts to submarines. 
\t this year’s conference 16 different 
technical papers will be presented cover- 
a wide range of subjects, among 
m being “Some Newer Oakite Meth- 
s and Equipment for Railroads,” ‘“De- 
lopments in Cleaning Operations for 
Oil Industry,’ “Handling Metal 
Cleaning and Rust Prevention Prob- 
lems,” “Cleaning Methods for the Bak- 
ing Industry,” “Oakite Materials and 
Methods in Meat Packing Plants,” 
lakite in the Dyehouse,” “Oakite Ma- 
rials in Automobile Service Stations,” 
“Electroplating and Cleaning Methods,” 
“Oakite in Hotels and Institutions,” and 
others. Other papers deal with various 
cleaning and washing operations in 
dairies, bottling plants, laundries, hos- 
pitals, printing, electrotyping and litho- 
graphing plants. 


1702-1927 


At their recent convention the Rhoads 
sales force presented the firm of J. E. 
Rhoads & Sons with a beautiful loving 
cup in commemoration of this, the 225th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Rhoads leather business in America. On 
the cup was inscribed the words from 
Proverbs “Thru wisdom is a house built ; 
and by understanding is it established.” 
A beautiful testimony to the faith this 
sales force has in its house. The Rhoads 
Tannery was started in Penn’s Woods 
about 10 miles from Philadelphia in 1702. 
The leather business had been carried on 
in England by at least one generation 
before that. 

At this convention the first announce- 
ment was made to the men that all brands 
of Rhoads leather belting would hence- 
forth be regularly made with waterproof 
cement and waterproof treatment. This 
aroused great enthusiasm and the meet- 
ing proved one of the best boosters of 
the Rhoads line among all the conven- 
tions ever held by the Rhoads or- 
ganization. 





Financial Quotations 
(Continued from page 139) 





Locke Cotton spice Co. 114 126 
Lola Mfg. i. « oe see se. 55 
Majestic Mfg. Cc MMe alee 170 ae 
Mansfield Mills .......... 118 130 
Mooresville Cotton Mills... 32 37 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 

i ee 94 98 
BEVOEG: MEE Gonscs bic.aw's ¥4:0'6 87 a 
N tional WOO Bete s&s 4060. 98 101 
PATKGRIO DERG 6..vosc.c cee re 90 
Perfection Spinning Co.... 106 109 
Te OS ee 139 145 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co..... 99 “a4 
aneen Mills, 74%% Ist 

a atieciacnelior a arena era S68 96 99 
i Mills, 8% 2nd 

RRA pra soa terete ubatain aE 95 99 
Rosemary, 74% pfd...... 95 99 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co.... 95 100 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.. S4 100 
Sterling Spinning Co...... 109 115 
Stowe Spinning Co........ 110 ee 
Victory Yarn Mills Co...... 64 69 
Winget Yarn Mills Co...... 62 70 


Wiscasset Mills Co........ 200 “a 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quotations by A. M. Law & Co., Inc., 


Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Bid Asked 

Ab eville Cotton Mills.... nda 88 
A rson Cotton Mills..... 112 115 
Arcade Cotton Mills....... 75 85 
BIGGIN BE Was bessas a0 0 22% Gan 
Arcadia Mills, pfd.......... 103 his 
Arkwright Billa .... ces 100 sa th 
Aususta Factory, Ga... Rawal 10 20 
Avi ndale Mills, Ala.. -.» 1000 ath 
Beaumont Mfg. Co.. 300 each 
Besumont Mfg. Co., 7%, \pfd. 103 ee 
SOLTON; BENE 3 oss s004o 9:0 39 43 
elton DRMIO. OPE... cscs cee 97 99 
sib) Mfg. Co.. ents ACGes - dae 
Bibb Mfg. Co., 6%, pid. --- 100 103 
Breidon Mills, pfd.. ear +, ait 
CE a 128 ‘ 





Cannon Mfg. Co. (Par. $10) 
Chadwick-Hoskius Co. (Par, 


ee Giaeats awk wie 
Chesnee Mills sir anarte Orn ae 
be 3 


Chiquola Mfg. Co., — wuss 
Clifton Mfg. Co... ..... 
Clinton Cotton Mills. 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga..... 


COMPROMISE MEU wn cc ccasacs 
D. EB. Converse Co........ 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala...... 
Darlington Mfg. Co........ 
eS a See ° 
SVORIOREE DIME pe sccescucs 


Dunean Mills, pfd......... 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga.. 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd... 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga.... 
Florence Mills 


Florence Mills, pfd........ 
oT OS 3 


Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 
Glenwood Mills eae 
oo ee ee ee 
Graniteville Mfg. Co....... 
Greenwood Cotton Mills... 


2 Se eee 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (Par, 

Ss keine ek esa canes 
pe a ee 
Hartsville Cotton Mills.... 
eS ee re 
Inman Mills, pfd.......... 
SOCROOR MGS occ ccc cscs 
Judson Mills, A pfd....... 
Judson Mills, B pfd....... 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga. 
Lancaster Cotton Mills.... 


Laurens Cotton Mills...... 
Limestone Cotton Mills.... 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C..... 


Marlboro Mille .........0: 
EE ME rn Gabo 9-34. 8'6'0 60:0 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd.... 
MEODATCR BRING .orccucecee 
Monarch Mills, pfd........ 
Musgrove Cotton Mills.... 
Newberry Cotton Mills.... 
bo ee eee 
Norris Cotton Mills....... 


Orr Cotton Mills... . 
Orr Cotton Mills, ‘pfd.. 


ye a 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd...... 


Panola Cotton Mills, Class 
A, pfd. (Par, $80)...... 
ig i RAP 


Piedmont Mfg. Co. ee dre aes 
ic ee Se es eee 
Poinsett Mills ...........- 
Riverside “Mills | (Par, 
DUE, ailactae «tbe oc es 
ivarsae and Dan River 
MNT DS a hsta avian @iaie\g: <0 a. & 
Riverside and Dan _ River 
ee Oe: ee 
SN BI, wa o-6:0'6 66 0.4 6:0. 
Sitiey Mire. Co., Ga....... 
Spartan Mills ...... : 
Toxaway Mills (Par. "$25 5) 
Union-Buffalo Mills .... 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd. 
POE. 4 003 ws o 80.0062 5 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd. 
Oy SE ca desta d < 
Victor-Monaghan Company 


COG ED. 65 03 04.88 creas 
Victor-Monaghan Company, 

sie ad ae eS SAe bin<% 0 8° 
be |. a eee 
Wallace Mfg. Co., pfd...... 
Ware Shoals Mfg. PS 
Watts BRIS cccvcccesweecs 
Watts Mills, 1st pfd....... 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd...... 
Weertee BEER, COiccccccces 


Williamston Mills ........ 
Woodruff Cotton Mills Co.. 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co. 
ew © conten Leann Co., 

pfe ‘. 


Fall River Mills 


(Quotations furnished by G. 


& Co.) 
American Linen Co........ 
Arkwright Mille ......... 
Barnara Mise. Co.....0cce0 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard... 
Border City Mfg. Co....... 
Bourne Mills Co.......... 
CO SEE as ems 6 Gas 2 oe 
Charlton Mills ee 
Cornell Mills 7k ey es 
I PEE oe ca wecccus ewes 
Re BE on. due 6604 640% 
RG TE + 0 eno nee weducs 
ool © Saree 
King Philip Mills......... 


Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. 
ee el ee 
Euther TGe, CO. . ccc cts 
Mechanics Mills ......... 
Merchants Mfg. Co...... 
Narragansett Mills ....... 
Nonquit es Co.. 
Osborn M eneseeees 
Parker Mills (com.). = 
Pilgrim Mills (com.). pare ais 
Pocasset Mfg. Co......... 
Sagamore Mfg. Co......... 
Seaconnet Mills .......... 
Shove Mille ....cccccccece 
Stafford oe es Be waar ocd ae 
Stevens ue Bahn oad 
Troy C. & Site: Pecan a 56's 
Union enon Mfg. Co.. 
ampanene, BBMIEB. cccccves 
Weetamoe Mills .........- 
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Stocks 
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A sked 
12 


meno) 
ooo: : 


confidential. 


NARROW FABRICS 


Executive, Salesman, technically 
capable of taking full 
of manufacturing 
selling of all kinds of Narrow 
Fabrics and Trimmings is open 
for position. Would invest some 


capital in going concern. 


828 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





experienced full-fashioned hosiery 
» as a fixer and fore 
man with privilege of investing about $5,090 
Willing to operate a machine 


now employed, 


in the business. 


. 659,- Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New 


Men Wanted 


WANTED 


Man experienced in the use and sale of 
One who can ass 

developing salesmen in furthering sale of 
leathers to i 


Address Adv. 669, Textile World, 
334 Fourth ; f 


textile leathers. 


ommunication with 


Situations Wanted aa hmaenaiahe 
SUPT WOOLEN OR WORSTED MILL 
ASSISTANT. Position wanted by man 25 yrs. 
American, single. Worked on meltons, kerseys, 
flannels, blankets, plaid backs, worsted men’s wear, 
and topeoatings. Familiar with all makes 
machinery. Good recommendations 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
ef mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 
Franklin Street, Boston, 


suitings 








OVERSEER CARDING 
Position wanted 
Worked on_ blankets, 


Proctor & Smith cards. 
0 OVERSEER DYEING IN WLN. 





HOSTERY MAC HINE FIXER. Posi th on | wanted by 


. and commen hose, and on dren's 
Dial and Universal machines 
ee ee 

Textile World, 








Fouition’ wane 
American, married. Worked on wool, 
’ Familiar with D&F, 
and Cleveland cards Good recommendations, 
om 5, Textile World, nena 

~ OVERSEER COTTON WEAVING OR SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, 
American, married. Worked on plain, drill, duck, 
sheeting, denims, gingham, tire cloth, i 
fact most all classes of cotton goods. 





OVERSEER KNITTING OR 
tion wanted by man 5 3. of age. “English, ‘married. 
Worked on glove cloth, glove silk underwear, celanese 


Familiar with English, 


osnaburgs, 
. nets and veiling. 
Shubert, Acme Milanese, 
First class recommendations, 

B. 483, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


(2797) 





Position Wanted 


Thoroughly experienced underwear manufacturer and 


salesman will be available January Ist. Correspondence 


334 Fourth Ave., New York Cit 





RAYON MAN 


Chemist and Engineer 


Experienced in chemical and physical 
control, equipment design and main- 
tenance, production performance and 
costs for each process and textile 
operation and for power department 
of viscose rayon. Successful or- 
ganizer. Prefers to locate with a 
company needing a _ capable ail 
around rayon man to produce good 
saleable yarn profitably 


Address Adv. 670, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Broad Silk 


Superintendent 


Now employed desires to connect 
with a progressive Firm where abil- 
ity and faithfulness will be appre- 
ciated accordingly | am a man 
thoroughly capable in every depart- 
ment, such as Weaving, Loomfixing, 
Warping, Winding, Quilling and En 
tering, can make a Mill that is not 
paying, pay good returns. | can in 
crease production and _ guarantee 
perfect goods. | am a man 31 yrs. 
of age, married; now located in the 
South. Will go anywhere. Good ref 
erences. 

Address Adv. 677, Textile World, 

334 Fourth Ave., New York. 








WANTED 


Salesman, preferably one acquainted 
with Upholstery Department. State ex- 


perience and present salary 


Address Adv. 678, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





O. B. 492, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WOOL CARDING OR SUPT. WOOL 
CARDING & SPINNING Position wanted by 
yrs. of age, German-American, married Worked 


carpet stock, ine wools, cotton and shoddy 
mixtures Familiar with all makes cards and tape 
condensers A No. 1 recommendations 


O. B. 806, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


Position wanted by man 36 yrs. of age, American, 
married. Worked on men’s wear woolen 
worsteds, piece dyes, woolen, worsted and cotton 
yarns, cotton, wool, noils, shoddies Familiar with 
Klauder-Weldon, Franklin Process and Hiussong ma- 
chines Good references. 


O. B. 834, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 








OVERSEER OR SECOND HAND OF DYELNG. 
Position wanted by man 28 yrs. of age, American, 
married Worked on raw st 






coloring and 


k 


Familiar with Huss 


recommendations. 


O. B. 918, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





makes American and English machinery. 


recommendations, 
oO 


B. 979, Textile World, Boston, Mass, 
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Men Wanted 





or WST. MILL. 


piece 
mg machines, Good 
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| Business Opportunities | Business Opportunities 


James H. Hurley and E. Tudor Gross, Auctioneers 


LIQUIDATION SALES by 
PUBLIC AUCTION 


or by Private Sale 


We are organized to manage efficiently all the details of a private sale of manu- 
facturing preperty, in a unit, or in lots to suit purchasers, attending to the adver- 
tising, lotting of machinery, selling, collections and deliveries. 





Mills Wanted, For Sale or Lease 


MILL PROPERTIES 


What are you interested in— what have you got? 
Our Mill Property Department has won an enviable 
name among textile men for its resultful work. 
















Briefly, the Mill Property Department lists and acts 
as broker for the sale of complete textile plants in 
any part of the country, or for vacant plants suitable 
for textile mill purposes. 


When a business is no longer profitable, the earlier it is liquidated the 
better the results secured 


We are experts in selling manufac- 
turing property at public auction bas 
: sci caaiescadleasuiasesseseseoeieeinmstenseiicasheniesiaainiiam W rite 
BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
Mill Property Department 
334 Fourth Ave. “i New York 


On request, a representative will call on you to discuss liquidation 


G. L. & H. J. GROSS, Inc. 


Real Estate and Insurance Established 1888 
170 Westminster Street Providence, R. I. 








_ 
J 0) 4 N [ PER 0 VAL & 6 0) — Factory Buildings For Sale — Z 





Liquidators Western Massachusetts offs 
LOWELL and oe a ee . ao 

Situatec 2 este /lassac setts y e, e S field; n he 

AU CTIONEERS MASSACHUSETTS bias: bkke wk A aiaies dd otlics WAR wes © ceoctaeees | 


iser 
Apprat ied 53x30 and 38x24; all buildings brick; heavy construction; water 








power, auxiliary steam engine and boilers in good condition. Steam rait 

heat, electric light, automatic sprinkler system. Year ‘round water he 

power for reasonable load. Plenty of help available at favorable rates. wol 

WOOLEN MILL AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY — THE PRICE IS LOW eve 

SELLING AGENTS, big following Boys’ and Children’s Clothing, desire Address Adv. 464, Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York. rect 
lines of lower grade woolens, also cotton warp fabrics. Excellent factor- rigl 
ing arrangements if desired. rovi 


Address Adv. 567, Textile World, 


33 ourth Ave., New York in V 
a E. K. WATSON FOR SALE - 


Desirable Factory Building, excellent condition; 





ss 2% acres land on tide water with dock. Heating 
Industrial Textile Broker plant. . Automatic ‘sprinklers. Electric daveen 
Two poem 15,000 Sq. ft. = = ee con- cide 
a . S crete yasement 7,5 sq. . socat a tic, 
WOOLEN MILL ¢ Textile Mill Properties Handled Conn: Attractive price’ aad wane” aa by 
WARREN, R. I. A. A. GREENE addi 
P. O. Box 1138, Providence, R. I. : 
Two men who sell over We 
$1,500,000.00 annually put 
with wide acquaintance, : ® : : roc 
oo d Machinery Wanted and For Sale 8 
knowledge of fabric an or Sale , hett 
style, seek selling agency of but 
mill making popular priced Clark Cotton Mill consisting T 


KNITTING MACHINERY WANTED—FOR EXPORT ance 


4” diameter, 642 needles, 8 feeder ribbed machines. 
3” diameter, 576 needles, 8 feeder ribbed machines. 
State how many available, age, make, and where inspection can be made. 
Address replies to 1) 


Adv. 665, Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave, New York 


of 20,000 square feet of 
floor space, 10 tenant 
houses, 9 acres of land in 
the City of Athens. Plenty 


woolens. 


1 
Address Adv. 657, Textile World, I 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 











































of hydro-electric power, free ers | 
tax for 5 years. Address we | 
SURPLUS YARNS y saa . pl 
Cc. L. UPCHURC & NS, 
We purchase ree * - nines. erg WANTE WANTED a or 
Large and sma ots. Send samples, e ee . G d Rapids Rolli d Fold; 
state price and quantity. rand api a olling an olding 26” to 30” C T bl did 3 
rane ables. ‘ee 
SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO., | Machine Combined. t ve if 
Morrisville, Pa. Address Adv. 649, Textile World, aes ae Se a 
. 334 Fourth Ave., New York - ee 
one 
com 
FRENCH SPUN YARNS Full Fashioned a 
Selling Agents who know the Trade, wish u as lone WANTED WOOL SPINNING FRAME t ; 
to secure connection with Spinner of ° One 50 pound and one 500 pound Chat- We will buy a frame in good condition, oT 
French spun yarns for full representa Mill tanooga or Franklin Process stock dye 2” gauge. , doul 
tion, or for New 1? beret cre aaa Send Particulars C to price, etc., to 
Address Adv. 645, Textile orld, Lawrence Mfe. Co.. v. 682, Textile orld, sD 
334 Fourth Ave., New York Can be purchased at cost. ‘Lowell, Mass. 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. eee 
Practically new. Well lo- the 
; . cated. Production about : even 
Waren 1500 d k Wanted Do you read the Clearing “a 
aa a ee ree eee ozen per WECK. Whitin Quillers 2!)” center and pin 9 ‘it 
Fawn/White and Black/White BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO., beaming frames. ek House every week? 
respondin Statesville Cott > . one . 
. : Mill Property Dept., State condition an est price. 
Address Adv. 67 Textil 334 | ail Ave., New York. Address Adv. 681, Textile World, If not —- why not? 


4 Fourth 4 


828 Drexel Bldg., Phila. Pa. 











